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OF THE 



SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 



OF THE 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS. 



MONDAY, JANUARY i8, 1892. 

MoRNrNG Session. 

The Convention was called to order at 10.55 a.m. (Cleveland 
time), at Association Hall, Prospect and Erie Streets, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. President Arthur McAllister in the chair. 

The proceedings were opened with prayer by the Rev. R. A. 
George, Pastor of the First United Presbyterian Church of 
Cleveland. 

President McAllister. — I have the honor, gentlemen, to 
introduce to you the Mayor of our City, the Hon. William G. 
Rose, who will make you an address of welcome. {Afip/ause.^ 

ADDRESS OF THE HON. WILLIAM G. ROSE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Association of 
Builders :— The citizens of Cleveland are highly honored by your presence. 
You come to us from beautiful cities and towns scattered all over this country 
like the stars in the firmament of Heaven. You have come together for the 
purpose of discussing questions of vital importance to the building industries 
of the country, and I am here, in behalf of the citizens of Cleveland, to ten- 
der you a cordial greeting, a hearty welcome and the liberties of the city. 

The men who plan and erect our school houses and churches, our public 
buildings and private residences, our business blocks and places of amuse- 
ment, hold in their hands, to a certain degree, the safety, the health, the com- 
fort and the happiness of the American people. A want of proper knowledge 
or carelessness on the part of a builder or an architect as to the quality, 
strength and resistance of materials, or as to the solidity of a building, may, 
and often does, lead to disaster and great destruction of human life. A want 
of proper knowledge or carelessness as to the sanitary requirements of a 
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building in the construction of drains and sewers, air shafts and plumbing 
often leads to sickness and the death of the occupant's of the building. A 
want of proper knowledge or carelessness in providing proper protection 
against fire in the construction of a building may, and often does, lead to con- 
flagrations that sweep away whole blocks of buildings and sometimes even 
whole towns and cities, resulting in great destruction to both life and prop- 
erty. Stringent laws should be enacted regulating all these matters, and 
these laws should be rigidly enforced. Architects and builders should study 
not only the conveniences of a building for the purposes for which it was 
designed, the strength of the structure, its safety from fire, its sanitary 
requirements, but they should also have an eye to the symmetry and beauty 
of its exterior proportions. In this way only can we have beautiful towns 
and cities. There is nothing that adds so much to the fame of a city as the 
grandeur of its public buildings and the beauty and symmetry of its business 
blocks and private residences. 

A man may be a competent builder without being an architect, but he 
should have suflScient knowledge of architecture to carry into effect the 
designs of the architect. The business of an architect and the business of a 
builder go hand in hand, and one is essential to the other. The buildings of 
a country mark, to some extent, the degree of civilization to which it has 
attained. 

We are informed by the writers of ancient history that man in his primitive 
and savage state imitated the nests of birds and the lairs of beasts in the con- 
struction of his habitation. At first, some lived in huts constructed of twigs 
and branches of trees interwoven together like the nests of birds ; others lived 
in caves and holes dug into the sides ot hills and mountains in imitation of 
rabbits and tortoises. As man became more enlightened these rude dwellings 
gave way to more commodious and comfortable structures, and as civilization 
became more advanced there came the era of architecture, which was followed 
by the splendid buildings and temples of Egypt and other Oriental countries, 
and at a later period there came the magnificent Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not one of those who believe that the art of building 
and architecture reached its zenith during the palmy days of Greece and 
Rome. I am not one of those who believe that American architects and 
American builders cannot erect just as substantial and magnificent edifices as 
are to be found in Europe. The trouble in this country is that we in America 
are in too much of a hurry, we do not give our builders time enough to erect 
substantial structures like they do in Europe. That is one reason why so 
many of our public buildings are gaudy and flimsy in construction. 

The famed edifices of Europe, gentlemen, were not built in a year, and 
some of them not even in a hundred years. Take, for example, the famous 
cathedral of Milan, Italy. I had the pleasure, some years ago, of visiting that 
temple of worship and comparing it with similar structures to be found in 
other parts of Europe, and I think I am safe in saying that it is the grandest 
structure of the kind in the world. It was designed by the combined skill of 
all the best architects of Europe. The building was commenced in 1386 and, 
gentlemen, it is not yet finished. They have been working at it over five 
hundred years, and the Lord only knows when it will be completed. When 
finished, it will have four thousand five hundred statues in the niches and on 
the pinnacles of the temple. 
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Now, suppose we should call together all the best architects in America and 
give them orders to get up designs and plans for a magnificent public building, 
without limitation as to the time they should take and without limitation as to 
the cost of the structure, and suppose, when these plans were all completed 
and accepted, we should call together such gentlemen as you — all the best 
builders in the country — and assign to each man a section of the building, and 
when one should die we should put another man just as good in his place, 
and suppose we should continue this work year after year for five hundred 
years, do you not think, gentlemen, that we could erect a building as mag- 
nificent as anything to be found in Europe ? I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the skilled architects and builders of America could in one-tenth of that 
time, say in fifty years, erect a building that would not only eclipse but dwarf 
into insignificance the grandest structure to be found to-day on the face of 
the earth. 

We have already triumphs of architectural skill and triumphs of mechani- 
cal skill in this country that are not excelled by anything in Europe. Take, 
for example, the bridge across the East River connecting the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn ; in magnificence of design and ingenuity of construction 
it is not surpassed by any structure in the world. Take, for another example, 
our splendid business blocks in Npw York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and other American cities, and I say to you, gentlemen, from personal 
observation, that there are no buildings of the kind in any of the cities of 
Europe that compare with them. 

But, gentlemen, I have not time, and neither have you, to enlarge on this 
subject. I hope your stay here will be pleasant, and I hope your meeting will 
result in great good to the building interests of the city. I congratulate you 
on selecting Cleveland as your place of meeting, and I trust you will be so 
pleased with your visit that you will come again. I will now commit you, 
gentlemen, not to the work house, but to the care and keeping of the builders 
and contractors of Cleveland. They have the reputation at home of being a 
big hearted, whole souled, liberal class of gentlemen. I will appoint Colonel 
McAllister commander in chief of the Cleveland Brigade, and I know you 
will be so well treated that before you leave you will all regret that you are 
not citizens of Cleveland. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ARTHUR McALLISTER. 

Gentlemen of the Sixth Annual Convention :— It is with great 
pleasure that I welcome you, on behalf of the Building Trades Association 
of Cleveland, to our city. For the sixth time we are assembled in conven- 
tion to consider questions which are of supreme importance to u s as builders, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that we should bring to the discussion 
of these questions our best and most earnest thought. That there are ques- 
tions of sufficient importance to demand the careful attention of the builders 
throughout the country is shown by your presence here to-day. 

The report of the Secretary will inform you as to the work which has 
been accomplished in whole or in part during the year just closing, and 
while I do not desire to anticipate anything he may have to say, I can but 
express regret that more vigorous action has not been taken in the matter 
of organizing and fostering trade schools. 

As I am informed, Philadelphia stands almost or quite alone in this 
matter, and if American boys are to learn mechanical trades they must 
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have the opportunity of doing so provided by such schools. Our workmen 
are supplied almost exclusively by immigration, very much of it of an undesir- 
able character — indeed, largely of such character as to cause serious damage 
to the. well being of the country, and to threaten the permanency of our 
institutions. I am fully in accord with the published resolutions of the 
Workmen's Association in New York, only I would not confine the restric- 
tions to the Chinese. As good citizens we should encourage the estab- 
lishment of trade schools, and as organizations the exchanges affiliated 
with the National Association, working in harmony, could do much toward 
the accomplishment of this object. 

I entertain the hope that your presence here will have the effect of 
assisting our local builders to a better appreciation of the advantage of 
proper organization and of affiliation with the National Association — not 
organization having for its object the getting of something for nothing, 
but organization whose aim shall be to place the building business upon 
a plane as high as that of any business practiced in this broad land. The 
value of the interests involved in our business is so large as to demand an 
ability and an intelligence second to that required of no other business men, 
and we should avail ourselves of every possible source of information in 
the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the best business methods. We 
should cultivate a high sense of business honor, and have full regard for 
the rights of our fellows. 

Let those of us who are less fortunate, less fully equipped, those who 
are not yet upon the high plane which they should occupy, receive assistance 
and encouragement from those piore highly gifted. 

It has been said by a great American — I do not give his exact words — 
There is a wise selfishness which prefers its own family, its own city, its 
own State, its own nation, to another's family, city. State or nation. Now, 
let- us cultivate that kind of selfishness, and if we do not care more, let 
us do more for our own fellow craftsmen than for others. While urging our 
fraternity in the direction of higher and better business methods, let us 
insist upon the correction of some of the abuses from which we all suffer. 
In almost all contracts that are made, the builder, through the wording of the 
contract itself, or of the specification which is always a part of the contract, 
is made to occupy a subordinate and wholly inferior position. 

One of the most level headed attorneys in this city said to me two years 
ago, in speaking of a contract which I had myself signed, '* It always makes 
me mad to read a contract such as builders sign." 

This question of the character of the articles of agreement has been con- 
sidered by this association, and may be said to be in a fair way of settlement 
upon a basis equitable and just, but the uniform form of contract has come 
into but partial use, due in a large measure to the fact that every builder 
feels that if he refuses to sign the agreement submitted for signature, there 
is a builder standing behind him who will sign, and so in absence of effective 
organization, the abuse continues and grows. It may be accepted as an 
aphorism that the man who submits to abuse invites abuse, and is certain, 
in the end, to be abused. In every business except ours a man who makes 
an agreement to do a certain thing has this thing specifically set forth, just 
that and nothing more. The thing to be done and the amount to be paid both 
limited, fixed. 

Now, in the agreements which we make, the amount to be paid is fixed 
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the work to be done only partially so ; both drawings and specifications 
are very frequently incomplete, but the owner is protected against loss on 
this account by some such phrase as this in the specification. " All work 
necessary to complete this building and which may not be specifically set 
forth herein shall be done under the direction of the architect without 
additional cost." Now, the builder who signs a contract with such a phrase 
as that above quoted in the specification agrees to do for a stipulated sum 
an amount of work limited only by the conscience of the architect. It is no 
answer whatever to this to say that the architect is usually fair and that 
he rarely takes advantage of his opportunity to damage the contractor. 
There is no reason in justice why he should have the opportunity to do so, 
and every reason why he should not. 

In all this there is no intention of fixing any quarrel upon architects 
or of casting any imputation of bad faith or unfair dealing upon them. The 
architect, like the lawyer and other professional men, is zealous in the 
interests of his client, as he ought to be ; he is, of course, always desirous 
that his work, both in design and execution, should be satisfactory to his 
employers, that he may be again employed, but above all is his zeal for his 
client's interest, the precise quality which entitles him to his client's con- 
fidence and commissions, and without which he could not honorably dis- 
charge his duties ; but this zeal, however honest and honorable he may be, 
is the exact thing which disqualifies him for the position of arbiter between 
his principal and the other party to the contract. Even if it could be shown 
that in no single instance since the world began had an architect been known 
to render a decision which was not grounded in absolute justice, still it 
would be unbusiness-like in one party to a contract involving the expenditure 
of money to place his interests at the disposal of an arbiter who was the 
paid agent of the other party to the contract. Who ever heard, except in 
the building business, of an arbitration in which the attorney or agent 
of one of the parties to the dispute acts as sole arbiter ? The contracts as 
now written are inequitable for want of mutuality. 

I have noticed in the American Architect and Building News oi January 
9th, 1892, an address delivered by Mr. Walter Dickson before the class in 
architecture of the Department of Architecture of the Brooklyn Institute, 
December 22d, 1891, at the Art Institute. 

I do not know, but presume that Mr. Dickson is an architect. He was urg- 
ing the young men of the class to strive to inform themselves upon the con- 
structive part of their profession, and said : 

" If an architect is deficient in the practical part of his profession, I defy 
him to be able to draw a correct specification properly explaining the whole 
of the work intended, and when a specification is deficient the architect, in 
order to maintain his dignity and save himself, has been known to exact from 
the builder, by some peculiar interpretation of his own, the work so omitted. 
Many a builder has been ruined in consequence, and by the architect also 
refusing to give proper compensation for extra work, thus withholding the 
certificate until the works were completed to the architect's satisfaction and 
to the contractor's ruination." Observe the arrangement of fhis passage ; you 
will notice how closely the " ruination of the contractor " follows the " satis- 
faction of the architect," as effect follows cause. You will also notice that it 
is the architect, and not the builder, who makes the statement. 

Now, I want to say in all seriousness that I have never yet met the grade 
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of architect to which the gentleman referred to by Mr. Dickson belongs, but 
I am liable to meet him at any time. 

There is no reason why any interpretation that is necessary should not be 
made before the price is fixed and the agreement signed. I know that the 
claim is made that it is impossible to foresee all points which may come up. 
If that is true, then leave those points to be taken care of by subsequent agree- 
ment, as is now done in some of the best offices. Why require the builder to 
draw upon his imagination and anticipate that which it is admitted cannot be 
foreseen ? 

It is our legal and just right to have the agreement limit the work to be 
done as rigidly and completely as the sum to be paid is limited. There is 
another matter in this connection to which I feel justified in calling your 
attention, and that is the subject of bonds of indemnity and a reservation of 
payment. 

To illustrate : A builder agrees for five hundred thousand dollars to erect 
a building complete. He is required to give bond of indemnity for not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars conditioned that he shall complete the 
work in accordance with certain drawings and specifications which are to 
be interpreted by a gentlemen who is the paid agent of the owner, and in 
addition to this bond there is reserved payment of not less than 15 percent, of 
each of the partial payments provided for under the agreement, which re- 
served payment remains in the hands of the owner until the building is com- 
pleted (usually thirty days after completion and acceptance). When the 
building has been carried to within twenty thousand dollars of completion 
and the builder has been paid according to agreement up to that time, the 
owner has in his possession seventy-two thousand dollars' worth of work which 
has been completed by the builder and not paid for, and his bond for one 
hundred thousand dollars to secure the completion of twenty thousand dollars' 
worth of work, and at the completion of the work and prior to acceptance the 
owner has ninety-two thousand dollars of the builder's money and a bond 
for one hundred thousand dollars. 

In practice it seems to amount to just this : At the close of such a contract, 
supposing that the work has been completed in one year, the builder has 
given the owner a bond as above stated for the privilege of having the owner 
keep seventy-two thousand dollars of the builder's money for about seven 
months and of twenty thousand dollars for thirty days without interest. As 
a business proposition I think nothing could be more inequitable. 

In the ordinary business of life it is the man who owes the money who 
has to give the security. We have not yet reached ordinary methods. The 
absurdity of this arrangement is further shown by the fact that as the respon- 
sibility of the builder under the contract is diminished his guarantee is in- 
creased, and in the case supposed above the owner holds the same bond as at 
the beginning, plus ninety-two thousand dollars, while the builder's obliga- 
tion has practically ended. What is the remedy ? Is there any reason injust- 
ice or fairness why some such arrangement as this should not be made ? 
When twenty-five per cent, of the money value of the building has been put 
in place and accepted by the owner, through his agent, the architect, have a 
settlement and pay the reservation up to date. The owner's guarantee is not 
impaired, because he has the same bond for the completion of seventy five 
per cent, of the work as he originally had for the entire building. Now let 
this be done at the completion of fifty per cent, and again at seventy five per 
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cent, of the work. Even under this arrangement the guarantee which the 
builder gives the owner increases as the builder's responsibility decreases. 

These abuses to which I have referred are not of recent growth. They 
began at a time when the profession of architecture was not much regarded 
in this country, when its practitioners were, in the main, men of little educa- 
tion, most of them graduated from the carpenter's bench, the bricklayer's 
scaffold and the stonecutter's banker. 

They were practical men with good practical knowledge, but they had 
no literary training and had acquired but little ability in the art of setting 
forth in specifications the requirements of their buildings, and in this way, I 
apprehend, arose the necessity for covering the defects in their drawings and 
specifications by some general requirement under which a builder who had 
contracted to build a church could be held to build a steeple also, though none' 
had been shown or specified, because the church was to be complete, and no 
church is complete without a steeple. This system of making blanket clauses 
to cover all sorts of contingencies gave them great advantages, and the archi- 
tects, like other men, will hold any advantage which custom gives them as 
long as they can. But they do not need this advantage now. The profession is 
now full of men thoroughly educated, trained designers and constructors, who 
know what their buildings require and how to impart that knowledge to 
the intelligent builder, and I can see no reason for the perpetuation of 
this old makeshift, the necessity for which passed away with the men who 
^devised it. Therefore I think that an open and manly demand for the use of 
tne uniform form of contract and the elimination of all ambiguity in specifica- 
tions, all necessity for " interpretation," "peculiar" or otherwise, will be 
readily acknowledged by architects. 

And now, gentlemen, in closing let me congratulate you upon the fact that 
our association is, and has been, exercising a wide influence not only in our 
own country, but beyond the seas. I am told by our Secretary that he has 
applications from almost every part of the English-speaking world for re- 
ports of our proceedings and other of our literature. This shows us that wise 
action on our part may produce effects beneficial to our craft in places far 
removed from us. For this and for many other reasons let us try to do our 
work well. [Applause.] 

President McAllister. — I believe the Secretary has some 
announcements to make. 

Secretary Sayward. — It has been the custom at previous 
conventions to appoint assistant secretaries for the occasion, 
and I will ask Mr. William Harkness of Philadelphia to be an 
assistant to the Secretary during this Convention. I regret to 
say that the other gentleman who has been kind enough to 
serve in the capacity of an assistant for quite a number of years, 
Mr. Charles W. Voshall of Rochester, is absent ; if he should 
appear during the Convention, I will keep the situation open 
for him. 

I am asked to make the following announcement in regard 
to the Joint Committee on Building Law. Delegates will 
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remember that this is a Joint Committee from the Fire Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Architects, National Board of Under- 
writers, National Association of Building Inspectors and this 
Association to consider the feasibility of preparing a uniform 
building law. That committee has had several meetings, and 
they have gathered here, taking advantage of this Convention, 
and will hold their first meeting at 3 o'clock this afternoon, 
Monday, in a parlor in the Hotel Hollenden, and they ask the 
members of the committee from this body to meet them at that 
feime. 

**The master plumbers in attendance are requested to meet, 
the local association of master plumbers, at their room. No. 334, 
in the Arcade, Tuesday evening, the 19th, at 7.30 p.m. 

A. Snyder, President." 

I have been requested to give the following notice from the 
National Association of Cut Stone Contractors : " The annual 
meeting of the Association of Cut Stone Contractors of the 
United States will be held on January '26th and 27th, 1892, at* 
the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. All cut stone contractors 
are cordially invited." Signed, " J. D. McGilvray, President ; * 
W. E. Emery, Secretary." 

The following letter has been received by the President from 
ex-President Tucker of New York, and the President thinks it 
had better be read to you. It is addressed to Colonel McAl- 
lister, President of the National Association of Builders : 

My Dear Sir : — I regret to say that in consequence of a combination of cir- 
cumstances which have arisen, beyond my control, I shall be deprived of the 
pleasure of attending the Sixth Convention. This a great disappointment to 
me, as I had expected to participate in the deliberations of that body and con- 
tribute to the best of my ability something for the present and future welfare 
of the National Association of Builders. I trust that my absence will not be 
considered to be from a want of interest, but, on the contrary, I hope that the 
Association will continue in growth and prosperity in the future, as it has done 
in the past, and that the Convention may prove a grand success is the earnest 

wish of 

Yours most sincerely, 

JOHN J. TUCKER. [Applause.-] 

President McAllister. — In accordance with custom, I 
appoint a Committee on Credentials, as follows : William D. 
Collingwood, of Buffalo ; George W. Libby, of Minneapolis ; 
Thomas J. Hamilton, of Pittsburgh ; James I. Wingate, of Bos- 
ton ; C. C. Dewstoe, of Cleveland. 
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A recess was then taken at 11.30 a.m., for the purpose of 
enabling the Committee on Credentials to inspect credentials. 

At 12.50 P.M. the committee returned and, on the Conven- 
tion being called to order, announced that it was ready to make 
its report through the Assistant Secretary, Mr. William Hark- 
ness. 

Mr. William Harkness. — Mr. President, at the request of 
the chairman of the committee, I will read these two reports — 
I have a majority report and a minority report. I will first read 
the majority report : 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention:— Your Committee on 
Credentials begs leave to present the following report. There are credentials 
from twenty-six cities represented by ninety-eight delegates, as follows : 



Boston . . 


. 6 


Detroit . . 


2 


Minneapolis . 


2 


Saginaw . . 


2 


Buffalo . . 


. 4 


Grand Rapids 


• 3 


New York . . 


7 


St. Louis . . , 


5 


Baltimore 


. 4 


Indianapolis 


• 3 


Omaha . . . 


2 


St. Paul . . 


• 4 


Cleveland 


. 2 


Louisville . 


■ 3 


Philadelphia . 


7 


Wilmington . 


2 


Chicago . . 


• 13 


Lowell . . . 


3 


Portland . . 


3 


Worcester 


• 3 


Cincinnati . 


• 4 


Lynn . . . . 


2 


Providence 


3 






Denver . . 


• 3 


Milwaukee . . 


3 


Rochester . . 


3 







The Pittsburgh Exchange has presented credentials containing the names 
of eighteen delegates. The Secretary's list shows they are only entitled to 
four. Your committee is unable to decide which four are entitled to seats 
and refers the matter to the judgment of the Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WM. D. COLLINGWOOD, 
GEO. W. LIBBY, 
JAMES L WINGATE, 
C. C. DEWSTOE. 

I will now read the minority report, as follows : 

I offer the following as a minority report on credentials : 
I do not concur in the majority report on credentials so far as it applies to 
the Pittsburgh Exchange and report the following as the legal and properly 
authorized delegates: T. J. HAMILTON. 

(Presenting the names of eighteen delegates.) 

President McAllister. — The report of the Committee on 
Credentials is before you. What is your pleasure ? 

Mr. J. M. Blair, of CincinnatL — I move that the majority 
report of the committee be adopted, with the amendment that 
the names of the first four delegates named by the minority 
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report be added as the representation of Pittsburgh in this con- 
vention. 

Mr. John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

Mr. F. M. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I move to amend by the 
adoption of the minority report. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I second the amendment. 

President McAllister. — The question will be upon the 
amendment offered by Mr. Harris, that the minority report of 
the Committee on Credentials be adopted. Are you ready for 
the question ? 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — My thought was this, that last 
year, upon the report of the number of members belonging to 
that association they were entitled to a certain number of dele- 
gates, and there was no question about it. To-day they come 
here to legislate for the year that is coming, not for last year, 
to legislate in the interest of some nine hundred members, not 
two or three hundred members, and I do not think that we can 
afford to have the rest of the associations represented under our 
constitution for their full number, and some six or seven hun- 
dred men not represented at all, because between now and the 
next convention it is possible that some of those men may with- 
draw. We all know that the increase in the Pittsburgh 
Exchange was caused largely by the existence of a strike ; they 
found that for their mutual protection and benefit it was essen- 
tial to their well being that they should connect themselves 
with that Exchange, and they have done so. After they had 
entered and become full members of that Exchange they sent, 
as I understand, according to our constitution, certain members 
to represent them at this convention, to enact laws for their and 
your guidance, or to assist in doing it, for the coming^ — not for 
the past year, but the coming year, and for that reason I think 
they are entitled to have every man they have sent here upon 
the roll of our delegates. 

Mr. W. R. Stoughton, of Pittsburgh. — The Pittsburgh 
Builders* Exchange elected their delegation, as they thought, in 
accordance with the By-Laws adopted and in force by this 
National Association of Builders. Since last February, when 
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our per capita tax was paid for 1891, our membership in that 
Exchange has increased to about 858 members. We elected 
our delegates for the purpose of coming here and enacting, as 
my friend from Philadelphia has said, laws to govern us for the 
coming year of 1892, not for the past year ; we have got through 
that. We based our action not only on the Constitution of this 
National Association, but on the fact that at the first meeting 
of this National Association they elected their officers and fixed 
the amount necessary for the running expenses of this National 
Association for the ensuing year, not for the previous year. 
That per capita tax, of course, was paid, and it has been done so 
since. In 1891 the per capita tax was fixed to cover the expenses 
for that year ensuing. We have come here with eighteen dele- 
gates from our Exchange, owing to increased membership in the 
past year. We have come here not only to help you enact laws 
for this National Association, but also to pay the per capita tax 
for the ensuing year, not for the past year ; that is why we ask 
and think that our delegation should be seated in this Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Blair, of Cincinnati. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
Every delegate present in this Convention to-day is aware of the 
fact that immediately following the adjournment of this Con- 
vention we return to our constituents and say to them that 
within thirty days we expect them to decide upon the member- 
ship in our exchanges and the representation in the coming 
Convention ; we, therefore, prepare to elect the number of dele- 
gates as prescribed by the Constitution, giving one to each fifty 
members who are on the rolls at the time within the thirty days 
following this Convention. The ensuing year, we all know, con- 
sists of the year extending from the time of the adjournment of 
one convention to the adjournment of the next. The year fol- 
lowing this commences with the adjournment of this Conven- 
tion ; or, in other words, the business of this Convention is ended 
by the year 1891. 

Now, as to the matter of Pittsburgh, it is understood that 
along in June they paid their assessment on a certain number 
of members that were enrolled in their Exchange, and that upon 
that representation they were to be credited in this Convention 
with one delegate for each fifty members. This Convention is 
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the winding up of what is called " the ensuing year " in the 
Constitution, upon which the membership is ascertained and the 
delegates are apportioned. I would like, if it were possible for 
me, to assist Pittsburgh by saying that they should have 
eighteen rather than four delegates ; there isn't a man on this 
floor that feels more like saying " Come in with eighteen dele- 
gates," but I feel that it is an injustice to Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York and other cities that have paid their assessments on 
ten, twelve or more delegates and should be represented here. 
It is true that the business of this Convention is for the follow- 
ing year, but why is it not possible for Pittsburgh, at the next 
convention, to come here with eighteen delegates and then 
demonstrate to the National Association that they are able to 
revolutionize any matters that have been done heretofore in 
this organization. I, for one, am in favor of the majority 
report, and cannot possibly see wherein that report is not 
proper and right. 

« 

Mr. W. S. Powell, of Pittsburgh. — I would first, with your 
permission, like to read to you Article VII of the Constitution: 

Each Exchange affiliated with this Association shall, at annual or other 
conventions, be entitled to representation as follows : 

One delegate at large, who shall be the director chosen at the preceding 
Convention, and one delegate in addition for each fifty members or fractional 
part thereof. 

If I understand the English language, it seems to me that 
that is just as definite and positive as it is possible to make it. 
Our friend who just took his seat referred to the fact that the 
business of this convention was all for the work of 1891. I 
understand that the directors of this National Association of 
Builders held a session yesterday, and that they transacted cer- 
tain business. I want to ask whether that business and all 
other business of legislation that may pertain to our interest in 
the coming year shall not be transacted in this Convention until 
the old officers of 1891 retire from office and the new ones are 
installed in office ? If that is the case, why, then, his argument 
amounts to something, but if it is not the case his argument 
falls to the ground. And I want to ask you, Mr. President, 
what organization there is in existence to-day, within the knowl- 
edge of any gentleman here, which meets annually, semi-annu- 
ually or bi-annually for the purpose of transacting business for the 
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year that is past ? I want to ask you again, Mr. President, if 
we come here this year with eighteen delegates representing an 
Exchange of eight or nine hundred members and four of them 
are admitted to the floor of this Convention as duly authorized 
delegates, and then, during this year our Exchange should have 
trouble and fall off to the number of say one hundred, and then 
next year, after having paid this year's per capita tax at the 
rate of $3 per member on eight or nine hundred members, we 
should come up here with 100 members and eighteen delegates, 
you wouldn't laugh at us ? It is simply absurd, and the argu- 
ment of the gentlemen on the other side ignores that principle. 
Now, in Article IX it says : " The annual dues for the 
ensuing year shall be assessed by each convention upon recom- 
mendation of the Board of. Directors " — the annual dues for 
the ensuing year. There isn't a gentleman within the sound of 
my voice but understands the definition of that word — not one. 
I want to ask, Mr. President, whether, in years past, when 
exchanges have come here this has not been the rule. For 
instance, as an illustration, supposing an exchange had been 
organized in some city that heretofore had not been repre- 
sented : They would have come forward here and made their 
report of 200 members and four regular delegates. I want to 
ask, Mr. President, whether they wouldn't be admitted to the 
floor of this Convention upon the payment of the proper sum of 
fifteen dollars ^nd the per capita tax for the ensuing year? 
Hasn't that been in effect and in force ever since this N. A. B 
was organized ? And if that is true, does it not prove conclu- 
sively without any room for contradiction at all, that in accord- 
ance with that Article VII our representation is based upon the 
number we have when we meet here in our annual convention ? 
It seems to me this law that has been referred to is perfectly 
plain. 

Mr. E. Ernshaw, of Chicago. — I wish to get a little informa- 
tion on this matter. It is all new to me, but I thought from 
our brothers in Pittsburgh that they have had a sudden increase 
in their membership from some cause, I don't know what. But 
supposing that some other cause should take place in a month 
or six months so that Pittsburgh should get back to its regular 
number, at our next annual meeting would they be willing to 
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pay the per capita tax for the eighteen members which they 
now claim ? I ask for information. 

Mr. N. H. Creager, of Baltimore. — It seems to me that last 
year, in New York, we elected officers to govern this Association 
for one year from that date. I think the President was elected 
at that time, the Secretary and the other officers. I think their 
term of office expires at the end of this convention. In connec- 
tion with that, we also invite the exchanges throughout the coun- 
try to elect their delegates, and as I understand it, their term of 
office expires at the end of this Convention. If that is so, then 
certainly the organizations in the different cities should be rep- 
resented according to the number of members which they 
reported to the Secretary and upon which they paid their per 
capita tax to the National Association. It seems to me that 
that is too clear for argument. 

« 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : I 
have the honor to have been the secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Exchange ever since we have had a membership in this Associa- 
tion. I have always made my annual report to the Secretary of 
this Association. I have notified the members of our Exchange 
how many members we had in good standing at the time of our 
quarterly report prior to the election of officers. We have al- 
ways elected our delegates to represent the number of members 
we had in good standing at that time. Those delegates have 
always come into this Convention and have always been admit- 
ted, and there never has been one word against it. We have 
done the same thing this year. We had 850 members in good 
standing ; we so reported to this National Association, and we 
elected our delegates not to come here to transact business for 
last year, but we have elected our delegates to come here and 
transact business for next year. We are expected within thirty 
days to pay a per capita tax entitling us to a representation of 
eighteen members. Now, if next year we have 300 members we 
will be entitled to six. If we pay a per capita tax on eighteen 
members there is undoubtedly some time within the history of 
this Association that we are entitled to eighteen delegates in this 
Convention. When is it ? It wasn't last year ; it isn't next year ; 
it is to-day. How any person can get up and give a ruling or 
discuss that question after reading the article Friend Powell 
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read I don't see, nor do I see how he can interpret the English 
language in any other way. If you want to change your Con- 
stitution and By-Laws so that in the future it will have to be done 
according to the argument of the gentleman from Cincinnati, 
this, gentlemen, is the time to change that Constitution and By- 
Laws, but this session is not the time to come here and attempt to 
change it before the delegates that were elected and sent here 
are admitted to the floor of this Convention. I recollect being 
taught, while a boy in school, of a little affair that liappened 
down at Boston, where the British had their tea thrown over- 
board because they attempted to tax people without represen- 
tation. Would you stand here to-day and attempt* to tax the 
Pittsburgh Exchange and cut 700 members out of representa- 
tion on the floor of this body ? If there is any parliamentary 
law, any justice or anything else to bring that about I would 
like to know where it is. I would like to have some gentleman 
explain to me whether there has ever been a thing of that kind 
done before. Every organization that you can point me to that 
elects its delegates to any convention per capita, elects them upon 
the report of the members in good standing at the end of the 
term, and so to say that we are to-day to legislate for 1891 is 
preposterous. 1891 is past and gone, 1892 is coming, and the 
legislation that we enact here to-day is the legislation to govern 
this body during the coming year, and we are undoubtedly en- 
titled to eighteen delegates on the floor of this Exchange or we 
are entitled to none. 

Mr. Creager, of Baltimore. — Mr. President, the Baltimore 
Exchange understood that the action at the last Convention was 
to govern this body ; that is to say, that the officers elected 
then should be controlled by the number of members repre- 
sented then by each city at that Convention, and that any spas- 
modic rise or fall in any exchange that might occur during the 
year that was gone by should have no influence upon the gov- 
ernment of this body. That was what occured at the recent 
organization of Congress when the number was increased ; the 
new members were for the body that was to come. 

A Delegate. — I should like to interrogate the gentleman. 
The Constitution provides for the representation ; Congress 
does not provide for the representation. 
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Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — The Constitution provides for 
the State Constitutions, and that is the law ; Congressmen are 
there at that special Congress according to the number for each 
State. 

Mr. Creager, of Baltimore. — Mr. President, I do not think 
that this increased delegation should come into this body at 
this date and have any voice beyond that upon which it has paid 
a per capita tax. I would like to be informed if the per capita 
tax for the past year has been paid on eighteen delegates ? 

Mr. Harnack, of Pittsburgh. — Yes. 

A Delegate. — No. 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — I would like to state to the gentle- 
man that what we have paid into this Association has been every 
cent that has been ever assessed against us. 

Mr. Creager, of Baltimore. — I have no jealousy in this mat- 
ter, but I wish to vote upon this question intelligently. Now, 
the gentleman has not informed us as to what the per capita tax 
has been during the past year, so I would ask the Secretary 
what number of delegates was paid for the past year by the 
Pittsburgh Exchange. 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — We have paid on the representa- 
tion we had last year in the Exchange, as we have always done 
heretofore. 

Mr. Creager, of Baltimore. — How many? 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — Four. 

Mr. M. B. Madden, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : Upon the organization of this Association, originally, 
delegates were apportioned from the different exchanges of the 
country in proportion to the number of members in those 
exchanges at the time. No assessment, as I understand it, was 
ever made upon any exchange for any number of members until 
after the First Convention was held. The payment, therefore, 
of any assessment must have been for the year following the Con- 
vention. The representation allowed the exchanges must have 
been given prior to the assessment. If my information is cor- 
rect, the position taken by the Pittsburgh Exchange is one 
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which is now tenable and which this Convention cannot afford 
to overthrow. If at the last Convention of this Association the 
Pittsburgh Exchange was composed of only 150 members, their 
per capita would be assessed upon that number of members only. 
If, after the per capita was assessed, an increased membership 
accrued to the Pittsburgh Association, they are certainly, in my 
judgment, entitled to representation for every member they now 
enjoy. The per capita assessment for the ensuing year, Mr. 
President and gentlemen of this Convention, will be assessed 
upon the various exchanges of the country in proportion to the 
membership of those exchanges. Do I understand that the 
Pittsburgh Exchange is willing to pay for the membership 
which now belongs to their Exchange, or do I understand that 
they simply want to be represented here and refuse to pay the 
assessment which this Convention shall impose ? 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — That is a question I would like 
to answer ; inside of thirty days our Exchange will pay our 
per capita for whatever members we may have in good standing. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — Then, Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the custom of this Association, inaugurated at the 
First Convention of the Association, Pittsburgh is entitled to 
full representation for every member of its Exchange. 

Mr. Blair, of Cincinnati. — Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I 
do not desire to take the time of the Convention a second time, 
but I would like briefly to answer the argument of the first 
speaker, wherein he says that Cincinnati is wrong in saying that 
the business should be ended with this Convention. I should 
like to say that all the business of this Convention is comprised 
in the detailed proceedings and covers the reports of the com- 
mittees who have been at work for the past year, and this Con- 
vention is the rounding up of the year 1891. The work of 
committees and other work, of course, has been principally done 
for the ensuing year, and the work of committees and the 
appointment of committees for the ensuing year, but the bulk 
of this Convention's work is the rounding up of the work of the 
last year. Now, in answer to Mr. Madden, I would like to say 
that if these gentlemen can, within thirty days, come in and pay 
their assessment upon their representation to this Convention^ 

2 
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there isn't a city represented in this hall that is properly repre- 
sented, because I know to-day that Cincinnati could have two 
more delegates on this floor if she was permitted to pay an 
assessment on the increased membership at this time. But we 
feel, and have always felt, that our assessment on our repre- 
sentation was due within thirty days after the adjournment of 
a Convention, and upon that basis we have elected our dele- 
gates and sent a representation here according to the per capita 
of membership at that time. Supposing the Pittsburgh 
Exchange should, in thirty days, run down from one thousand 
to one hundred members. Do you suppose that if we sent her 
a per capita on one thousand members they would pay the tax if 
by any means their membership should be depleted to that 
number? I say no ; they would be foolish if they did. To-day, 
before this Committee on Credentials reports, is the time for 
these people to come up and pay their money for representation 
in this Convention, or forever after hold their peace 

Mr. Charles Geiger, of Buffalo. — Mr. President, I would 
like to say in regard to the city of Buffalo that at the time our 
Exchange made the assessment we paid a per capita tax upon 
eighty-one members, which entitled us to a representation of 
three. Our Exchange to-day is composed of one hundred 
and three members. The delegates present here to-day paid 
the additional per capita tax so as to pay the complete assess- 
ment for one hundred and three members, which entitles us to 
four delegates, and I think the case should be the same with the 
city of Pittsburgh. I think if the city of Pittsburgh paid their 
assessment for the number of members which they have to-day, 
then they should be entitled to that many delegates, and not 
otherwise. ' 

Mr. P. S. Curry, of Lynn. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
I .merely want to ask you if there is any other exchange belong- 
ing to or affiliated with any organization which asks to have 
delegates on this floor without the per capita tax having been 
paid ? If there is any other exchange or association belonging 
to the National Association of Builders of the United States 
which asks for the privilege of delegates on this floor to transact 
business without'paying the per capita tax for them, I should like 
to know it. 
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President McAllister. — Are you asking me that question ? 

Mr. Curry. — Yes, sir. 

President McAllister. — I don't know of any, sir. 

Mr. Curry. — Do you know of one that asks for that privilege 
except Pittsburgh ? 

President McAllister. — I know of none that asks for that 
privilege. 

Mr. Curry. — Then, sir, I would ask you if Pittsburgh has 
offered to pay, previous to asking for seats in this Convention, 
the per capita tax on eighteen delegates ; or if they notified our 
secretary that they would pay the per capita tax for eighteen 
delegates previous to this Convention being called to order ? 

President McAllister. — I have no such report as that. 

Mr. Curry. — Very well, sir, then I say that those members 
have no legal right to sit as delegates in this Convention. I am 
astonished that men will come here and ask for a privilege that 
no other organization in the National Association asks for. I 
wouldn't like to stand in this Convention and ask the privilege 
that delegates from Lynn should sit here without the per capita 
tax being paid. It is well understood by every member of this 
Convention that this is the winding up meeting of the yeari89i. 
When the year expires — two or three days from now — then the 
Pittsburgh Exchange can pay its per capita on the eighteen 
delegates and bring them to the next convention. That is the 
proper thing to do, and there is no other way to do it. I am 
astonished that men will ask for the privilege of sitting here 
without paying the per capita tax on delegates. It is an aston- 
ishing thing, and one certainly which this Convention cannot 
afford to uphold. 

Mr. W. A. Rose, of Pittsburgh. — I wish to state that Pyts- 
burgh does not come here except she comes to pay her way, 
and unless she pays her way she will never be represented on 
the floor of this Convention. We stand here as honorable men 
who will have fulfilled every requirement of this national body. 
We have done everything, we have proved ourselves loyal, we 
have shown to the National Association that we are a body of 
men who are able to conduct our business ; we have not asked 
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to be represented here except on the payment of three dollars 
per member and to be received by you as such, and we ask to 
be received in the manner in which we shall pay for what we 
shall receive. Now, if it is so, as the honorable gentleman from 
Cincinnati has said, that any exchanges here are not properly 
represented, Pittsburgh has nothing to do with that. She comes 
with the Constitution in her hand and she says she comes just 
as she is authorized by your laws, and she asks you as a Con- 
vention to support her in this. 

Mr. W. H. Alsip, of Chicago. — Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion : It appears to me that all we need in this matter to rid 
ourselves of the acrimony and disagreeable features that have 
lately been springing up in us is to get at the facts. That is all 
that Pittsburgh wants, that is all that Cincinnati wants. Chicago 
is not jealous with her thirteen members because somebody has 
more members. We are perfectly willing, if Pittsburgh has a 
right here, that she shall have her eighteen delegates. If it is a 
fact, and I believe it is, that at the First Convention held the 
exchanges were allowed a representation according to their 
memberships during the year previous, and that they paid sub- 
sequent to that meeting for the representation of that Conven- 
tion, I think that would follow during the succeeding year, 
and that Pittsburgh would be entitled to vote next year for the 
goods that are being delivered now. 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. President, may I give the gen- 
tleman the information which he needs in the matter? At the 
First Convention for organization at Chicago the representation 
was arbitrarily seven delegates to each exchange, irrespective of 
whether they had ten members or had five hundred. Chicago 
had seven, and I think they had at that time some five or six 
hundred members in their exchange. Boston had seven, with 
onl^wo hundred members, so it was an arbitrary representa- 
tion at the First Convention. 



Mr. Creager, of Baltimore. — After that Convention, Mr. Sec- 
retary, were the per capita dues paid subsequent to that meet- 
ing on the membership of the various exchanges or according 
to representation ? Did each one pay an equal amount into the 
treasury ? 
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Secretary Sayward. — No, the per capita tax was fixed then ; 
the Constitution was adopted and the per capita tax method of 
assessment was fixed, and the amounts that were paid into the 
treasury were based upon the number of members. 

Mr. J; H. HosKiN, of Grand Rapids. — I don't see any use 
in wasting time on this. Article VII of our Constitution pro- 
vides for this ; there is no mention made of the payment of the 
per capita tax ; it says plainly we are entitled to one delegate 
for each fifty members. We should govern ourselves from now 
on according to this Constitution. Pittsburgh is entitled, accord- 
ing to my opinion, to eighteen delegates. 

Mr. George C. Prussing, of Chicago. — The Constitution has 
been quoted, and it supports apparently the position taken by 
Pittsburgh. It has not been misquoted as far as it went, but 
the entire Constitution has not been read. If it is in order, Mr. 
President, because I know this subject has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Board of Directors, for the information of this Con- 
vention, before the vote upon the question, I would call for the 
reading of the report of the Board of Directors made yesterday; 
I think this Convention is entitled to the deliberations of the 
Board of Directors and the reasons there given for their action. 
Can that be done ? 

Mr. Harnack, of Pittsburgh. — I rise to a point of order, Mr. 
President. 

President McAllister. — The gentleman will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. Harnack. — The business* transacted by the Board of 
Directors yesterday is not pertinent to the discussion before the 
Convention. 

Mr. Prussing. — I will state for the information of the gen- 
tleman who has just sat down, and for the information of the 
Convention, that that is directly in point and will, I think, 
wipe away all the cobwebs that now seem to be collecting in 
the minds of some of the gentlemen present. I believe we all 
feel like taking Pittsburgh by the hand and congratulating 
them upon their enormous growth ; but, gentlemen, we are here 
to be governed by the Constitution ; it is our safeguard and our 
only safeguard, and we do not propose to have a precedent 
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established here that may disrupt this Association at some future 
date. Mr. President, I think I am entirely in order in calling 
for the reading, for the information of the Convention, of the 
proceedings of the Board of Directors yesterday, as far as it 
refers to this identical question before us. 

President McAllister. — It is a question which the chair 
does not feel qualified to decide at this time, and I would prefer 
to submit it to a vote of the Convention whether or not the 
minutes of the Board of Directors yesterday should be read. 

Mr. Prussing. — Mr. President, in order to bring that before 
the house I move that the proceedings of the Board of Directors 
of yesterday, as far as they relate to the case in hand, be now 
read. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Harnack. — I rise to a point of order. My point is that 
there is already a motion before this Convention to act upon, 
and an amendment to that motion, and the other motion is out 
of order. 

President McAllister. — The Chair is under the impression 
that a call for information is in order, although perhaps, strictly 
speaking, while an amendment is pending it requires a two- 
thirds vote to interpose other matter. 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Prussing's 
motion a question of privilege ? It is simply a motion to lay 
aside a motion that has been already offered and stated by the 
Chair, and which is before this Convention, and I claim that the 
Chair has no right to entertain a motion that will do away with 
the motion which is already before the Convention. 

President McAllister. — The Chair thinks that a motion 
which involves the communication of information to this body 
is one which this body is justified and authorized to take into 
consideration. The Chair will therefore entertain the motion 
made by Mr. Prussing, and the gentleman has an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. Harnack, of Pittsburgh. — I appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh. — I second the appeal. 
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President McAllister. — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
appeal. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the action of this body ? Those of you who are in favor say 
aye ; those opposed, no. The Chair is unable to decide. Will 
those who are in favor rise and stand till counted ? 

Mr. Rose, of Pittsburgh. — How will the Pittsburgh delega- 
tion vote on this question ? 

President McAllister. — It is a matter of delicacy which 
they must decide for themselves. 

The President then announced that a majority of the mem- 
bers present had voted to sustain the decision of the Chair. 

Secretary Sayward. — That portion of the action of the 
Board of Directors yesterday, which refers to this question, was 
the adoption of the following as the opinion of the Board : 
" The Constitution, as far as representation in conventions is 
concerned, must 6e interpreted to mean that the number of 
delegates to which any exchange is entitled in any convention 
is to be based under Article VII on the number which the 
Echange reported in membership at the time it paid its per 
capita tax for the current year, and the current year is defined 
as beginning with the close of one convention and continuing to 
the close of the following convention." 

Mr. Prussing. — I called for the reading of the minutes, 
because in no language of mine could I have dealt as concisely 
with the subject. It is the only way the constitution has been 
interpreted before and can be interpreted safely in the future. 
I trust no further time will be wasted by a discussion. We 
are not here to amend the constitution, but to accept it as it 
stands. 

Mr. Powell, of Pittsburgh. — I was very sorry that the gen- 
tleman referred to cobwebs a few moments ago, because in my 
judgment that is a reflection on the Constitution, and I simply 
want to submit this one question. Is it proper that the action 
of this Executive Board should be read at this stage of the 
proceedings to prejudice this case, when it has not been 
adopted ? 
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Mr. C. W. GiNDELE of Chicago. — Mr. President and Members 
of the Convention : I am very sorry to see the valuable time of 
this Convention taken up with this matter, and especially coming 
from such an intelligent delegation as Pittsburgh has sent here. 
At the time of the increase of their membership they were per- 
fectly well aware, having attended the last Convention, this 
being the sixth one, that at the time the credentials are called 
for the number of delegates go on the list as well as the num- 
ber of members represented in the exchange. They know that 
the per capita is basfed on that amount for the ensuing year. As 
they have been increasing for the last year, they know that they 
have only had a representation of four delegates, and they 
know that their per capita has not been as much as other cities 
who have paid it cheerfully. The funds of the Association are 
never any too large, and when their membership had increased, 
if they expected to have a representation of eighteen delegates 
on the floor of this Convention to-day, they ought to have been 
kind enough to send word to our Secretary stating that their 
membership had increased, and that they were willing to pay 
the balance of their per capita, so that they could have a larger 
representation on the floor of the Convention to-day. The work 
that has been done by the Convention for the past year has 
been done out of the money that was assessed on the Exchanges 
constituting this body. We have been willing to pay it, and 
have paid it. Pittsburgh has had the benefit of it as far as any 
business pertaining to the National Association is concerned. 
They come in here to-day and ask for a representation of 
eighteen delegates and have only paid for four. Now, gentle- 
men of Pittsburgh, that is hardly fair and just to the other 
bodies. If you were a new Exchange, and came here to- 
day and asked for a representation of one or two members, 
perhaps the Convention would consider your case, but 
being one of the first, and having attended all these 
Conventions and knowing its workings, you certainly are ask- 
ing something that you are not entitled to. Now, if you are 
willing and want to have the eighteen delegates represented on 
the floor, and will pay your per capita tax for the past year, 
then you ought to be entitled to a full representation, but when 
you come here to-day and ask for a representation of eighteen 
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delegates with the expectation of paying in thirty days for 
eighteen men you certainly are asking too much. The balance 
of these delegates, through their exchanges, have paid for the 
expenses that have been incurred by the officers of the National 
Association to bring you here to-day, and if you are willing to 
contribute part of that expense, or in fact the difference between 
what you paid originally and what you ask for representation 
to-day, why then you are certainly entitled to full representa- 
tion, and not otherwise. Now, gentlemen, coming here from 
Pittsburgh, you certainly don't want to break down the ties 
that keep this organization together, and I therefore hope you 
will withdraw what you are asking for. 

Mr. C. C. Dewstoe, of Cleveland. — Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen: It is unfortunate that a question of this kind should 
arise, but when it does arise it has to be settled. Our friend 
from Pittsburgh thinks the Constitution is as good English as 
he ever saw. The Constitution is all right as far as it goes, but 
it is incomplete in the fact that it hasn't fixed a time for the 
election of delegates, and the only way you can settle what should 
be done is by the provision upon which is based the repre- 
sentation of the exchanges, and that is, that within thirty days 
after the conclusion of the current year, after the adjournment 
of the Convention, they shall pay a pro rata assessment upon 
their membership, and upon that they are entitled to represen- 
tation. One gentleman has referred to the fact that this 
is taxation without representation. It strikes me that it is 
rather representation without taxation. I have made a little 
calculation and I find they have paid the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation $405, and they want representation for over eight hun- 
dred members. Back of every other member of an exchange 
is a $3 per capita tax, and back of Pittsburgh is a fifty cent per 
capita tax. I ask if that is taxation without representation ? 

Mr. J. T. Darling, of Worcester. — Mr. President, in the course 
of this discussion, I have not heard one syllable from a member 
of the Pittsburgh delegation, several of whom have spoken very 
emphatically upon the point, that they have brought $1,500 or 
$1,600 up with them and tendered it to our Secretary, who must 
close his books with this Convention. It seems to me that that 
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would be the best evidence of their good faith in asking for the 
seating of eighteen men, only four of whom does it appear by 
the evidence have paid for a legal seating in this body. It has 
been customary in years previous,' if I recollect rightly, for our 
Treasurer to make a report of his accounts. Upon what, gentle- 
men, is that account based ? Upon the pro rata of $3 for each 
member in each exchange, representing one delegate for fifty 
members in that exchange. If there is any principle govern- 
ing the seating of delegates, it must be that which has been in 
vogue during the past conventions, and I contend that the only 
thing which the Pittsburgh Exchange could have done to ask 
us to seat eighteen delegates would have been to have come 
here and offered $1,500 or thereabouts, in addition to what they 
have already paid, as a pledge and as a reason why we should 
seat them as delegates, otherwise, as the gentleman before me 
has put it, it is representation without taxation. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — It seem to me that the whole 
gist of this matter rests upon the fact that this is the beginning 
of the year. I want to say to you that I, myself, as a delegate, 
and the Philadelphia delegation, do not come here to represent 
1 891 ; we were elected by the Philadelphia Exchange to come 
to this Convention to listen to the reports of 1891 and to elect a 
President and a Board of Directors, if necessary That is what 
we are here for, and to vote upon such legislation as will take 
effect in 1892. We don't care anything about 1891. We are 
very slow in our city, but we have got a little bit faster than 
that. As I understand the Constitution and By-laws, you are 
entitled to a representation here upon a basis of fifty — not fifty 
men that are paid for, but fifty men. Eighteen men come here 
and say to this Convention, " We have eight hundred and fifty 
men that we propose to pay for as soon as you ask for the 
money, and we are here to represent those men." Those men 
were not here last year ; they do not represent the men last 
year ; they represent the men they have in their association of 
1892. 

Mr. S. M. Wright, of New York. — Mr. President, Independ- 
ence Hall has nearly knocked all my thoughts out. The 
patriotism was elegant and eloquent, but New York wants to 
ask this question : " Has any direct effort been made either by 
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Pittsburgh to pay the excess, or by the National Association to 
ask for the excess, naturally growing out of the increased mem- 
bership ? To us it appears plain that upon that depends this 
issue. It is very plain that the Convention at its close in New 
York last year laid out the work of the year ; it even decided 
what the assessment should be, and that it must be paid within 
thirty days. It starts the great mission of the National Associ- 
ation to roll on and up to where ? Up to the point that the 
National Association says that it will meet again. It need not 
necessarily be twelve months hence ; it is within the province 
of the National Association to say when it will meet. It may, 
in its good judgment, and I trust that it will be its good judg- 
ment, see the feasibility of having some July or August meeting, 
instead of driving us through the cold storms to meetings either 
East or West. Give us some sunny, bright, cheerful July meet- 
ings. My point is that it is not arbitrary that the Convention must 
meet twelve months hence, but it does say that within thirty 
days this assessment must be made, and it must be made to 
carry on the work of the Convention as laid out, mapped out, 
devised and schemed about and put in motion through its 
sub-committees, which require a certain sum of money to 
carry on, and it asks that the exchanges shall pay within 
thirty days after it has mapped out its work a sum of money 
equal to $3 per capita for its membership. The exchange 
within the thirty days assesses itself by some law of its own 
and sends forward to the National Association a sum of money 
to represent that assessment. It has, done its financial duty, ii 
sets the National Association to work through its committees 
and through its officers, and stands ready to come together 
again at the designated time ? How ? Simply by the 
exchanges selecting from their own bodies the number of men 
they wish to go to that convention based upon the assessment 
that has been levied to carry on that work. But if by any 
chance, as in this case, in the case of any of our exchanges, 
there arise sudden emergencies or great overturnings or cleri- 
cal errors, and we find that there has been an error committed 
and we haven't paid as much as we should pay, it is but right 
and proper and just and equitable and honest to ask frankly 
for the privilege of paying for this excess of membership or 
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these errors committed, and take the situation like gentlemen, 
and enjoy the great privileges of the National Association. 
New York to-day, by a clerical error, is deprived of one of its 
really constituted delegates under the Pittsburgh rule. For 
instance, we are entitled to one more representative to-day, 
upon our present membership of to-day, but we are here to-day 
selected and based upon the sum that we paid for membership 
thirty days after the Convention closed in New York. The 
question that New York asks, after all this touching eloquence, 
is, has anything been done either to tender the difference or has 
anything been done to ask for the difference, which is to be com- 
puted as between the one hundred and thirty-five and the eight 
or nine hundred members that they now have ? 

Mr. Stoughton, of Pittsburgh. — It has been insinuated here 
that Pittsburgh was asking for a representation without paying 
the per capita tax. I do not look at it in that way, We took 
the Constitution of this National Association and read in it that 
the per capita tax would be so much for the ensuing year, not 
for the past year. Now we come here with our delegation, as I 
stated before, expecting to pay the per capita tax, whatever it 
may be, that is fixed for 1892. That per capita tax has not 
been fixed. We do not know what amount yet it will be, and I 
don't think the question has been fairly discussed by some of 
the members, ffom the fact that they have tried to make it appear 
that we have come here asking this large representation for our 
Exchange without paying. We did pay our tax assessed against 
us last year for the year 1891, and we come here again with an 
increased delegation expecting to pay the increased per capita 
tax as soon as we know what the amount will be. 

Mr. Stacy Reeves, of Philadelphia. — I am fully satisfied 
that Pittsburgh wants to pay her way and intended to pay all 
she thought she was entitled to pay, but they say they have 
read our Constitution and they interpret it themselves. The 
most fitting body, so far as I know, to interpret those laws is 
this Convention ; in the absence of that, the Board of Directors ; 
in their absence, the Executive Committee. With all due defer- 
ence to the Pittsburgh representatives, certainly other portions 
of this Association have a right to interpret that Constitution. 
So far as other exchanges have acted, it has been on our 
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authority. I take it that this body is competent to either adopt 
or change the decision of any exchange on such a point, and 
Pittsburgh must perceive that they cannot assume to them- 
selves the right, to the exclusion of all other exchanges here, 
to have their interpretation adopted. They have reached their 
conclusion in good faith, and I regret exceedingly that we do 
not agree, and I hope that before we leave this hall we will 
agree and they will see that they are wrong and will concede 
it. The interpretation of the Constitution is the thing that is 
to guide us here. 

Mr. F. Blair, of Chicago. — I move the previous question. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — Gentlemen, the previous question 
is moved and seconded. 

Mr. Powell, of Pittsburgh. — I rise for information. The 
moving of the previous question now brings up the vote on the 
amendment, doesn't it ? 

President McAllister. — Yes. 

Mr. Powell. — I want a little further information. As chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh delegation, I want to ask if any rule has 
been laid down by which this vote shall be taken ? 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I rise to a point of order. My 
point is that the motion is now before the house, upon which 
the previous question is called, and upon that debate is out of 
order. 

President McAllister. — There is no debate. I will say to 
the gentleman that I think it is due to his delegation tha't if 
they are not informed and any one here can give them the 
information, they ought to have it. 

A Delegate. — I should like to ask whether the Pittsburgh 
delegation has any right to vote on this question. 

President McAllister. — There is no question whether the 
Pittsburgh delegation has a right to four votes ; whether they 
have a right to any more I cannot say. Are you ready for the 
previous question ? [Cries of " Question I "] 
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The President then put the motion for the previous ques- 
tion to the Convention, and it was declared carried in the 
affirmative. 

President McAllister. — The question now will be on the 
amendment of Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia, that the minority 
report of the Committee on Credentials be adopted. 

A Delegate. — I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Dewstoe, of Cleveland. — I move that they be called 
from the list prepared by the Secretary. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

Secretary Sayward. — Whenever votes of this kind have 
been taken it has been the custom for the chairmen of the dele- 
gations to announce so many votes in favor and so many 
•opposed. 

President McAllister. — If it is the pleasure of the Con- 
vention, we will proceed in the manner indicated by the Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Sayward.— When the name of a city is called the 
Chairipan of that delegation is to announce how many vote aye 
and how many vote no. 

President McAllister. — The question is upon the adoption 
of the minority report. 

Secretary Sayward. — Boston, entitled to five votes. 

The Chairman. — No. 

Secretary Sayward — Buffalo, entitled to four votes. 

The Chairman. — No. 

Secretary Sayward. — Baltimore, entitled to four votes. 

The Chairman. — No. 

Secretary Sayward. — Cleveland, entitled to two votes. 

The Chairman. — No. 

Secretary Sayward. — Chicago, entitled to thirteen votes. 

* 

The Chairman. — Chicago votes eight no, five yea. 
Secretary Sayward. — Cincinnati, entitled to four votes. 
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The Chairman. — Four votes no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Denver, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — One no and one yea, the other not present. 

Secretary Sayward. — Detroit, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no and one yea. 

Secretary Sayward. — Grand Rapids. 

The Chairman. — Two yes and one no. 

Secretary Sayward — Indianapolis, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — One no and two yea. 

Secretary Sayward. — Lowell, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Three no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Lynn, entitled to two votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Milwaukee, entitled to three votes. 
The Chairman. — Three no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Minneapolis, entitled to two votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no. 

Secretary Sayward. — New York, seven votes. 

The Chairman. — Six no and one yea. 

Secretary Sayward. — Omaha, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Two yea and one no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Philadelphia, seven votes. 

The Chairman. — Three yea and four no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Portland, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Pittsburgh, entitled to four votes. 

The Chairman. — All yea. 

Secretary Sayward. — Providence, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no and one yea. 
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Secretary Sayward. — Rochester, entitled to three votes. 

The Qhairman. — Two no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Saginaw, entitled to two votes. 

The Chairman. — Two no. 

Secretary Sayward. — St. Louis, entitled to five votes. 

The Chairman. — Four yea, one no. 

Secretary Sayward. — St. Paul, entitled to three votes. 

The ChArman. — Three no. 

Secretary Sayward. — Wilmington, entitled to two votes. 

The Chairman. — Two yea. 

Secretary Sayward. — Worcester, entitled to three votes. 

The Chairman. — Three no. 

Secretary Sayward. — The result of the vote is twenty- 
eight yea and seventy-one no. 

Mr. Powell, of Pittsburgh.— I desire to ask the permission 
of the Convention to withdraw our delegation. 

A Delegate. — I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
consulted with the rest of his confreres. 

Mr. Powell. — Yes, sir. 

President McAllister. — The question now is upon the 
adoption of the majority report. Those of you who are in favor 
will say aye ; opposed, no. It is carried and the majority report 
is adopted. 

Mr. Powell. — Mr. Chairman, we ask permission to with- 
draw. 

President McAllister. — I presume there is no authority 
that canfcompel you to remain if you do not desire to do so. 

Mr. Scribner, of St. Paul. — It may seem out of order at this 
time, but if I may be allowed to make a remark or two, I should 
appreciate the privilege. [At this point the Pittsburgh delega- 
tion began to withdraw from the room,"] My suggestion is this : 
The Pittsburgh delegation came here presenting certain views, 
honestly, no doubt,^we all give them credit for that ; I presume 
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there isn't a member or a delegate on this floor but believes 
that they have taken their decision honestly, after careful 
thought and consideration at home, and believed they were pur- 
suing the right course and that they were entitled to a repre- 
sentation of eighteen delegates on this floor. Since coming 
here, they have learned by the action of our Board of Directors 
in considering this question, and also by the action of the dele- 
gates on this floor, that in the judgment of a very large pro- 
portion of the persons present at this Convention they were in 
error. Having found that they are decided to have been in 
error, no matter how honest their preconceived notions, no mat- 
ter how much in earnest they were in striving to do their quota 
toward advancing the interests of the builders of the United 
States through this large representation, allow me to suggest, 
as I have taken upon myself to do privately with some of the 
members of this delegation, that they accept pleasantly and 
kindly the decision of the large majority of this Board, and 
appoint from among their own number four delegates who shall 
represent them here" and allow the remaining fourteen to sit 
here as alternates through this Convention \applause\ with 
the understanding that next year they will be represented by 
eighteen members, or whatever number they may pay for under 
the new assessment. Now, gentlemen, as representing St. Paul, I 
want to say that our Exchange paid a per capita tax based upon 
the number of members that we had last ^ear, and we come 
here to-day with a representation based upon that arrangement. 
Though our membership might have been increased to 500 we 
should not have claimed that we are entitled to one single dele- 
gate more than we are entitled to as the representatives of the 
number for which we paid the per capita tax. If those gentle- 
men paid only on four delegates they are not entitled to more 
than four members as delegates to-day. We have no objection, 
and I don't believe any delegate here has an objection, to the 
remaining fourteen sitting here as alternates. They are wel- 
come. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — No, there is no objection ; 
they are more than welcome. 

Mr. ScRiBNER. — They are more than welcome. I have been 
connected, as many of you know, with this Association from its 

8 
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very inception, and I feel a deep interest in it. It is probable 
that my days with you are numbered, but I tell you that it 
would be with the most intense regret that I should see you 
gentlemen go off from this floor with the feeling which will 
plainly animate you if you do so. Allow me, then, gentlemen, 
in the name of my colleagues and our fellow members, to plead 
with you that you remain upon this floor, that you accept the 
decision of this body, even though you may think it wrong, 
even though you may think it unfair. Stay here with us, vote 
with us, remain identified with us ; make this concession to the 
opinion of the majority. [Great applause, \ 

Mr. Powell, of Pittsburgh. — I wish to state that this dele- 
gation withdraws for consultation. 

President McAllister. — The next business in order is the 
appointment of the Committee on Time and Place and to 
Nominate Officers. The Chair will appoint on that committee 
George C. Prussing, of Chicago ; W. J. Hill, of Denver ; Thos. 
J. Kelly, of St. Louis ; H. H. Edgerton, o"! Rochester ; N. H. 
Creager, of Baltimore. 

The next business in order will be the report of the Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary Sayward. — I am very sorry, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, to have^to burden the Convention with the Secre- 
tary's annual report, after so much time has been spent and you 
are all so weary, but there seems to be no help for it. However, 
I shall not be offended if you go out during the process, or if 
anybody faints by the way. I will try to shorten it as much as 
possible. 

REPORT OF WILLIAM H. SAYWARD. 

The last annual report of your Secretary showed an affiliation of thirty-five 
exchanges, located in the following cities : Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Lowell, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Providence, Pueblo, 
Rochester, St. Joseph, St. Louis, St. Paul, Saginaw, San Francisco, Sioux City, 
Syracuse, Washington, Wilmington and Worcester. 

The following changes are to be noted as having taken place during the 
year. The filial body in Kansas City has been obliged to temporarily drop 
from the list, owing to conditions existing in the body which necessitated a 
reorganization, and this readjustment has so disturbed the finances of that 
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Exchange that a suspension of affiliation with the central body has been 
necessary. It is very gratifying to note that the members of the Kansas 
City Association deeply regret as a misfortune the complication which has 
forced them to suspend their connection with' the National Association, for 
even one Convention, for their interest in the work and belief in the value of 
the Association has only increased with their inability to participate. To 
quote the words of their secretary in a recent letter where he refers to the 
fact that at their last meeting the question of the value of the National Asso- 
ciation was discussed, " I never heard," he says, "either in or out of meeting, 
such favorable expressions as to the great good which the National Associa- 
tion has done and the benefit which it has been to us," and he concludes bv 
saying that as soon as they have reorganized we can count on Kansas City's 
re-affiliation. It might be mentioned incidentally that the building business 
in Kansas City has been at a low ebb for the past two years ; it is natural to 
expect that a revival of prosperity there cannot be long delayed and with it 
will come a more hopeful condition for the sister Exchange in that city. 

The Exchange in St. Joseph, Mo., has also suffered some reverses during 
the past year and having also gone through with a very dull season for build- 
ers in the previous year, finds itself unable to meet the requirements of our 
Constitution in the matter of payment of pro rata assessment and has, therefore, 
been obliged to drop out of our ranks. The worst feature of this condition of 
things in the St. Joseph Exchange, or in any other, is not the loss to the 
National Association of the experience and advice of the delegates from 
these exchanges, although that loss is large, neither is it the loss of the 
amount of the assessment to the National treasury ; it is rather the great 
misfortune which the exchanges suffer through the demoralization which 
follows from a cessation of interest in their associated work, a demoralization 
which will some time require much more determined effort than ever before 
exerted to concentrate and combine their efforts and influence, as will surely 
be necessary. 

In this connection it is well to consider that one of the conditions which 
may properly be hoped for and anticipated in exchanges when thoroughly 
developed and utilized to their full capacity is this, that instead of the 
exchanges as associations being weakened by the disasters and the poor 
years which are sure to come at intervals to builders in common with other 
business men, the exchanges will in such times of depression be the rallying 
points, the places of refuge where comfort and counsel, help and protection 
may certainly ,be obtained. Instead of misfortune driving men apart it will 
naturally furnish them a reason for closer communion and by combination of 
interests secure a proportion of safety otherwise unobtainable. 

There is no question that there are opportunities for mutual protection and 
benefit, particularly^through seasons of general depression in business, and 
even in cases of special disaster, by the means of organization and combined 
endeavor, little dreamed of by even the greatest enthusiast in the future of 
builders' associations. It is, of course, to be regretted that we are not already 
in possession of all the benefits that the future may develop, but we must not 
forget that the oldest of our local organizations is but young in its investiga- 
tions, and cannot expect to have all the advantage of fuller growth. We have 
got to discover and develop our opportunities by slow degrees, but by and by 
we shall have learned that disaster need only make us the stronger, and the 
very stress and struggle, the risk and danger will bind us more firmly together. 
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The filial body in Washington, which up to the latter part of the year was 
apparently in full sympathy with the National Association, suddenly and 
without a word of explanation sent word of its withdrawal. Letters of inquiry 
sent officially and personally have elicited no response, and the Secretary's 
department is not in possession, up to the present writing, of any definite 
reasons to account for the withdrawal of this Exchange. An intimation was 
given soon after the last convention that the Washington Exchange was in 
favor of a $2 pro rata assessment, and opposed to a fa, but their assessment 
was paid on a basis of 135 members, and as the difference between a $2 and a 
13 assessment would, therefore, have been but f 135 it is hardly to be supposed 
that the Exchange would have withdrawn on that account. 

The defection of the Washington Association is to be deplored, whatever 
this unknown cause may be. In many respects it is an exceptional body. 
Starting as an Exchange within the last three years, without previous organi- 
zation of this composite character, it rapidly advanced, outstripping many of 
the older bodies. Taking steps early in its existence to secure a building of 
its own, it bought a property and proceeded to erect thereon handsome quar- 
ters for its accommodation and the concentration of the building interests. 
The enterprise and progressive spirit manifested by the Washington Exchange 
has been the source of much gratification to the National Association, and it 
is to be hoped that no serious internal disaster is the cause of this withdrawal 
from our counsels. 

The three withdrawals noted are fortunately all that the Secretary is 
obliged to report, while on the other hand there are two additions, with 
others in prospect. The Builders' Association of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
the Builders' Exchange of San Antonio, Texas, have secured affiliation in the 
manner prescribed by our Constitution, and correspondence looking toward 
affiliation is being held with exchanges in 

Atlanta, Ga. Sa^a Diego, Cal. 

Albuquerque, N. M. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Davenport, Iowa. McKeesport, Pa. 

Elmira, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Newport News, Va. 

Galveston, Texas. New Bedford, Mass. 

Helena, Mont. Scranton, Pa. 

Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The thirty-five associations actually affiliated represent directly about 
thirty-five hundred (3500) firms, and indirectly very many more, for although 
many firms of builders in every locality may fail to belong to their local asso- 
ciation, they are still represented, for the organized body acts for the general 
interest of all, and whatever benefits are secured by the organization they are 
participated in by outsiders as well as insiders. It may fairly be claimed, 
then, that the whole building fraternity in each city that has affiiliation with 
the National Association is represented through the local organization, and 
for that matter the whole building fraternity of the country is represented by 
the national organization and will secure benefits through it, if any be 
secured, whether they contribute to the result or not. 

It is, however, a very interesting and instructive reflection that the actual 
membership of the exchanges that are connected with the National Association 
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comprehends so large a number of business firms. It might be well for the Com- 
mittee on Statistics to obtain during the coming year some idea of the number 
of workmen employed on the average by this large number of firms. It would 
be useless^to hazard a guess, but it must be apparent to all that the total must 
be very great, and this information would be quite important as significant of 
our relation to the labor problem. By means of such information we should 
also be able to fix the actual representative value of our Association as com- 
pared to that portion of the building fraternity who neglect their duty to the 
whole by refraining from joining with others in associated effort. 

In this connection it is very satisfactory to be able to state that 
in almost every filial body reports show that membership is increasing. 
In some cases the increase is extraordinary, owing to unusual condi- 
tions, but the general condition shows that the interest in exchanges is 
developing and the roll of members is growing steadily larger. In addition 
to this encouraging condition of things, there is a very considerable increase 
in the number of associations, as will be shown later on in the statistical part 
of this report. The Secretary's department has been besieged for information 
as to the best methods of forming .organizations, scarcely a mail being re- 
ceived that does not contain some query of this character. The idea of 
association is unquestionably spreading, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the new bodies that are being organized should start in such a manner 
that the work will not have to be done over again in a few years. Herein is 
manifest one of the beneficent functions of the National Association — viz., to 
aid in securing the establishment of associations of builders on the right 
basis, and prevent them in the incipient stages of their existence from making 
the almost inevitable mistakes which new bodies make unguided by the 
experience of others. 

While touching upon the growth of exchanges and the association idea, 
it may be well to refer to the example we have been giving to others outside 
of our jurisdiction. Mention has been made in previous annual reports of 
correspondence had with builders in Australia looking toward the establish- 
ment of an organization similar to out own in that country. It is most pleas- 
ing and satisfactory to report that the efforts made by our brothers in this far 
distant land have met with entire success. Their organization has been 
formed with constitution copied word for word from ours, with only such 
changes and additions as the location made necessary. The name of their 
association is the Federated Builders' and Contractors' Association of Aus- 
tralasia. It will be noticed that the association not only includes the island 
continent of Australia, but all the English Colonies in the Australasian Archi- 
pelago. Their second annual conference was held on October 27 and 28 last, 
at Melbourne, and a perusal of their report (which, by the way, fpllows the 
style of our own most faithfully) shows that much the same conditions exist 
with them as with us, and the reforms they are seeking are on the same gen- 
eral lines as those which we feel we need here. The president in his opening 
address gave due credit to this Association in the following words, which I 
venture to quote, as they contain much that is good and practical for us, in 
addition to the praise bestowed upon our work. He said : ** You are no doubt 
aware that in holding these conventions we are following the lead of the 
American builders, for finding the conditions of our business life to be similar 
in almost every respect to theirs, and that great benefits had resulted to them 
from their conventions, we determined to follow their example. At the same 
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time, we do not expect the success attained by them or even in proportionate 
measure to our lesser numbers ; we cannot expect to do things in the order 
and with the completeness which obtains in the United States. If, however, 
we get no farther than an annual interchange of ideas and experience between 
the leading builders in the Australasian Colonies on matters generally affect- 
ing the interests of the trade, we shall have accomplished enough to repay us 
for the time taken up and the expense incurred, and should a crisis arise 
when we are widely separated, necessitating united action, we shall be the 
better prepared for having previously met and learned each other's views. 
Let me say here," he continued, "we do not intend making hard and fast rules 
to bind the local associations. The resolutions we may pass must be taken 
as advice which, embodying the wisdom of the best trusted men of the asso- 
ciations represented, will no doubt command the respectful attention of build- 
ers generally, and in most instances be followed." 

This and much more which the president of the Australasian Association 
uttered, might have come with equal force from the. President of our national 
body, and the striking similarity of statement to much that has been presented by 
our presiding oflficers in the past should be the most convincing proof that the 
means and methods we have adopted are those upon which we may most cer- 
tainly rely for securing the ends we aim at. 

The report of the last Convention, as printed, was much larger than that of 
any previous year, owing partly to the fact that more was undertaken, and 
partly to the fact that the discussions in the Convention were much more ex- 
tended than ever before. Five thousand copies of this report were printed, and 
a large portion distributed to local bodies and to libraries and associations 
interested, keeping a supply on hand for future use. There is a continuous 
demand for our literature, and the supply of bur earlier Convention reports 
is nearly exhausted. 

A large number of pamphlets covering the very valuable history of the 
Philadelphia Exchange, as prepared by Charles Gillingham, Esq., of that 
body, have been printed and distributed. This history proves to be a very 
valuable addition to our literature, giving as it does so complete a description 
of the ways and means adopted to build up a model exchange, and which may 
well be an example for others to follow. 

The official publications have been continued in Carpentry and Building 
through the past year, on the same lines as described at the last annual meet- 
ing, and the benefits arising from this method of disseminating news and dis- 
cussions of matters of importance has proven extremely valuable. It will be 
interesting to the delegates to know that the articles printed in the columns of 
our paper have attracted such favorable notice that they have been widely 
copied in contemporary journals, both in this country and abroad, which is in 
itself a very gratifying result. In some cases articles of considerable length 
have been copied in full, due credit being given to the source from whence 
they were obtained; thus other journals have assisted in circulating our liter- 
ature and disseminating our principles. I still find great difficulty in getting 
news items from the various filial bodies, but such as I do receive are placed 
every month under the head of "What Builders are Doing," and excite much 
interest. 

To give a detailed account of all the work put into the columns of Carpen- 
try and Building devoted to our interests would be too wearying at the pres- 
ent time, and it is simply necessary to say that our motive is to keep the sub- 
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jects that are the most pressing before the builders of the country, in such 
form that they will attract attention, create interest and give information. If 
we can only get the matter which we present thoroughly read, it will be most 
gratifying and the result cannot but be beneficial. 

The Secretary's department is constantly receiving correspondence 
awakened by the articles presented in the columns of this paper devoted to 
our use. One of the ways in which this has helped to spread the information 
which the National Association gathers was shown in the publication of the 
case of McNeil vs. The Chamber of Commerce, in which the rights of the 
lowest bidder were definitely fixed by a Supreme Court decision. An abstract 
of this case and decision was printed in the columns of the paper, advance 
sheets being sent to the Mid-Year Meeting of the directors, and by vote of 
that meeting several thousand copies were printed in convenient form for dis- 
tribution. By this means the facts in this now celebrated case were widely 
circulated to those whose interest might be most certainly anticipated and the 
result of this bit of work of the National Association is that many builders all 
over the country have been furnished with information of which they would 
orherwise have been ignorant, and have prosecuted suits to a successful issue 
which they might never have had the courage to undertake without this pre- 
cedent which the National Association put into their hands. 

In considering the value or benefit that the National Association has been, 
and may be, such things as this must not be forgotten, for the money that has 
been and is sacrificed by builders from not knowing their rights is enormous. 

Through the medium of our publication the Uniform Contract is becomin-g 
more and more widely known. Hundreds of copies have been sent out by the 
Secretary in answer to requests following the articles printed in the cblumns 
of Carpentry and Building on the value of this document and the importance 
of insistance upon its use. Copies are sent gratis to any who may apply and 
in this way a very great number of individuals located all over the country 
have got definite information as to what the Uniform Contract is and they in 
turn communicate it to others. There is no doubt but that the Uniform Con- 
tract is now firmly established, neither is there any question but what its use 
is gradually extending; still, it needs the constant iteration by the officers of 
the central body and the equal interest of filial bodies, officers and individual 
members to make its use as general as it should be. Unless the importance 
of its use is continually placed before those who are called upon in the course 
of their business to make contracts, by those who have been most instrumen- 
tal in its creation, we cannot expect that it will be presented and pushed by 
others. 

Of other literature that has been distributed during the year perhaps the 
most important was an Address covering the causes which led to the establish- 
ment of the National Association, the work it has undertaken, the good it has 
accomplished and the cost as compared with the benefit it has been to the 
building fraternity. The reason for the issuance of this document was stated 
in its opening paragraphs to be the need, at certain periods, of stopping to 
examine the reasons /Ic^r and the relative value ^t/* associations and their work. 
The Executive Committee have been aware, not only during this last year, 
but during all the preceding years of our existence, that a considerable num- 
ber of individuals connected with the local bodies have been very honestly in 
doubt as to the possibility of good in the work undertaken by the national 
body. That this condition of doubt existed was no great wonder, for a large 
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part of the business men in any and all vocations have given little if any study 
to the economics of associated work, either in separate or composite bodies, 
and, therefore, they are sceptics as to the value of united effort. To these and 
such as these was this publication particularly addressed, although it was in- 
tended to be a stock article for use at any and all times in the future, when 
the query might be made as to what the National Association is, what it is 
calculated to accomplish, what it has accomplished, and what its work is to be. 
Besides this, a stateinent seemed to be needed at this particular time, for the 
benefit of all, for none of us are any too well informed, and we all need con- 
stant stirring up to keep attuned to the needed pitch in order that we may 
accomplish the things which we most desire to accomplish. There is always 
a period of slacking off in enthusiasm, and it is at just such times that an 
effective recital of our aims and accomplishments, our hopes and ambitions, 
is of the greatest good. Our ambitions need to be kept freshly before us, for 
it is by our ambitions that we progress, and if we have no* ambitions then we 
begin to drift backward into innocuous desuetude and a state of uselessness 
to ourselves or others. This address seems to have had a good effect, and a 
supply of the document has been printed for use when needed. A number of 
copies have been brought to this meeting so that further good may be done by 
a general distribution here. 

Before leaving this branch of my report, I desire to recommend one method 
of getting our literature, either reports of conventions, special reports of com- 
mittees, discussions and articles prepared in editorial form, or other material 
of similar nature, more thoroughly before the members at large in the local 
bodies. In the first place, it would seem to be no more than right for the local 
bodies to urge upon their members the desirability of subscribing for Car/^«- 
/r^ ««^-5«»7.£/?«^, and not only subscribing for it, but reading, at all events, 
the articles that are each month prepared with the greatest care for the pur- 
pose of exciting thought and bringing about action in matters where all agree 
that study and action are much needed. One of the most prominent needs of 
the builder is a larger education, and any method of securing greater thought 
and closer investigation should be encouraged. In consideration of the fact 
that we are engaged in a great and noble calling we are too readily content 
with superficial information, and the builder will never realize how great his 
vocation really is until he comprehends its scope and understands its logic 
and its technique as well as its practice ; until he grasps its full meaning from 
a business point of view, and follows it upon broad lines to its higher develop- 
ment. 

The recommendation which the experience of the past year leads me to 
make, then, in order that there may be less waste of the effort which is being 
made to disseminate valuable information and discuss important topics 
through the year, is as follows : Let the filial bodies make special effort to 
have their members take and read the official publication, then, to give an 
opportunity for the fullest colnprehension of the articles that appear therein, 
let frequent meetings of the exchanges be held at which these articles may be 
read and afterward discussed. In order to have these meetings full and 
successful, I have no hesitation in recommending that these readings and 
discussions be preceded by a dinner or a light repast. The meetings should 
be early in the evening at the hour when club dinners are usually called, say 
5 to 6 o'clock P.M., which will give ample time for dinner with a ** smoke-talk " 
to follow, and permit an adjournment at a seasonable hour. The meetings 
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should be as often as once in two months, and perhaps monthly. It would be 
better to start olBf with bi-monthly meetings and increase in frequency to 
monthly meetings, rather than have the meetings too frequent at first and then 
suffer a lapse on account of having attempted too much. 

It may seem strange to some that I should recommend a dinner in order to 
get business men together to discuss questions of infinite moment to their 
business welfare, but I have learned this much at all events in my connection 
with associated work, that whether the group of people concerned be bankers 
or brokers, or merchants, or doctors, or lawyers, or ministers, or builders, the 
supplementary attraction of a dinner somehow brings a greater number 
together and creates an atmosphere of freedom in which discussions progress 
more readily and better results are obtained. 

I therefore heartily urge the various local bodies to adopt a system of 
regular dinners to be accompanied just as regularly by discussions, the food 
for which will be found, if nowhere else, in the suggestions ofifered in the 
articles prepared and published in official papers, in the action taken at con- 
ventions and in other work of the National Association. It will be a capital 
way of creating interest in the work of the National Association, simply to 
read all these productions systematically, but the discussion which will surely 
follow will build up methods of examination, analysis and comprehension 
which are so essential to that clearer understanding and deeper knowledge 
which the National Association seeks to encourage. 

Considerable stress is laid upon this point for the reason that your Secre- 
tary's observation during the last year and during preceding years has shown 
that the great need of all association is the devotion of more time to the considera- 
tion of questions and methods in and through which the individual is affected, 
but which need the united study and action of the group of individuals in that 
particular interest in order that modifications and betterments may be 
secured, in which all may participate. The great drawback to the efficiency of 
associations at the present day is the apparent existence of an idea that re- 
forms can be obtained simply by the establishment of organizations or the 
adoption of resolutions. These two factors are essential as the primary move- 
ments, but they are of little value unless ''supplemented by continuous, per- 
sistent, regular work on the lines of organization and resolve^ and without this 
work no result can be hoped for. 

It is not easy for builders to recognize this need nor to lend themselves to 
the necessary work ; their whole habit has been to suffer evils and ** get 
along " in almost any fashion no matter how much worse off each inattention 
and each sufferance may leave them. Secretaries as well as other officers of 
local bodies are continually appealing to the National Secretary for advice 
and counsel as to how to overcome this apathy among the members, and your 
officers seek on each occasion to suggest some new way, and infuse new hope, 
even while confessing that the task is far from easy. To induce men to think 
more, and then to apply the fruits of their thought so that proportionate good 
may follow, is the one great impulse which sustains all progress, and yet the 
history of the world shows that in no direction has progress been made with- 
out constant endeavor in the face of much distrust and apathy even among 
those to whom the greatest benefit is to accrue. 

This condition, then, is not peculiar to builders only, and your Secretary 
takes this opportunity to say to all those officers of filial bodies who feel dis- 
couraged because their members are apparently heedless of their duty, and 
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thus fail to put into operation the recommendations of the national body, or 
carry out effectively measures calculated to improve existing conditions, 
don't imagine for a moment that your experience is singular; it is the way of 
the world, and while it is disappointing that all are not imbued with the same 
feelings at the same time and do not unite in a grand movement toward 
accomplishment of ends that all agree are desirable, it is still nothing peculiar 
to us as a class ; all classes of men are alike in this, they suffer much as in- 
dividuals before they will combine and act for any common good. 

Progress cannot be hoped for in one steady march onward. There are bound 
to be baitings and retrograde movements, doubts as to the direction of our 
course, defeats on account of inattention and slothfulness, and hesitations 
and discouragements innumerable, but if we only keep our faces in the right 
direction and keep moving we are bound to ** get there " eventually. 

Keep a motive back of all our endeavors and we need not question the final 
result, even though there may be many stages which surround us for the time 
with confusion and apparent defeat. Here lies one of the great functions of 
the national body, to keep the motives pure and high, to insist upon the integ- 
rity of the principles which guide us, and to encourage all the filial bodies 
through seasons of depression, doubt and discouragement. 

In any event the National Association has no right to waver. No matter 
how any filial body may falter and fail, the central body must keep up its tone 
and raise the standard high, so that every filial body may feel, as one of them 
recently and aptly expressed it, ** Loyalty to the national body and to its 
principles is the greatest strength and the surest safeguard of the local 
bodies." 

The National Association should be above discouragement, should dis- 
count all the obstacles which its high standpoint permits it to overlook, and 
steadily proceed in its great work of leading the builder up to higher levels, 
to greater security and to larger opportunity. 

During the year just passed the Secretary has done less missionary work 
in the way of visitation to filial bodies than in the two previous years. This 
has been partly owing to the fact that it was deemed best to let the exchanges 
have a respite from the personal presence of so aggravating an oflScial, giving 
them one season of freedom in which to work out some of the methods sug- 
gested on previous occasions, and partly owing to the fact that a method of 
frequent correspondence was set up, not only with secretaries of local bodies, 
but with every individual on the address list of the Secretary, as a better 
means of keeping the various associations and their members more constantly 
in touch and informed as to all that seemed important, as well as stirred to new 
interest. 

As the address list covers something more than a thousand individuals, 
scattered all over the country from Maine to California, some conception may 
be had of the broadcast distribution the doctrines, aims and work of the Na- 
tional Association has had through the means of this special correspondence 
throughout the year. 

This change, too, has given opportunity for more special work in the direc- 
tion of statistics, which has been conducted more systematically than ever 
before, follwing suggestions from the Committee on Statistics. As the result 
of this branch of the work I submit the following : In the same line as last 
year a close watch has been kept to trace out all associations connected with 
the building trades, keeping accurate record of each association found, with 
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names of officers and other information regarding the body. The total of 
associations in the United States on record at time of my last report was 6i6 ; 
the total of to-day is 701, an increase of 85. We have also on record 40 Cana- 
dian associations, and 78 associations in other countries. The United States 
associations are first classified as follows : 



National associations 40 

Sectional " 42 

State " 75 

Local " 544 



Increase since last report 
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t< 
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A classification by trades shows : 
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Steam and Hot Water Fitters', 
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Quarrymen's, 
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This list shows that the largest number of any one class is that of Builders' 
Exchanges, which now number one hundred and four, an increase of twelve 
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over last year and an increase of more than one hundred and fifty percent, since 
the National Association was formed. As the Builders' Exchange is the basis 
upon which the National Association rests, we are naturally more interested 
in the increase of this class than any other, and as this great increase is 
almost wholly traceable to the impetus given to the exchange movement by 
the organization and work of the national body, this should in itself be a 
fairly conclusive answer to those who question whether the National Associ- 
ation has been of any service. It has at least inculcated the idea that through 
association, and association only, can those things be gained, can those im- 
provements be made which we believe we should enjoy ; and all over the 
country the idea has been welcomed, and builders have been coming together 
and forming little organizations of the composite character recommended by 
the national body, until now the grand total is more than twice the number that 
existed five years ago ; and still more significant is the fact that the older 
organizations are several hundred per cent, more efficient, and are improving 
in character, strength and importance with each passing year, all of which is 
traceable to the agitation which our central body has given through the 
national character of its work and through dissemination of its principles. 

It may be said that all of these local bodies should belong to the national, 
and this is most true, but time must be given to the larger part of them to get 
accustomed to their own existence, to learn to walk alone in their own neigh- 
borhood, before they can be expected to join in the larger procession. 

We must not forget that we are but young ourselves, and have as yet 
hardly more than outlined the work we have to do, and that as a matter of 
policy we need not be in haste to include every organization as soon as 
formed. The principal cities of the country are already represented in our 
councils, and we can afford to move slowly in the direction of widening our 
representation, taking pains to influence the form of organization among the 
local bodies and insisting for their good, as well as our own, upon assurance 
that the body is representative, upon certain methods of operation and a 
certain degree of efficiency as a prerequisite for membership in the national 
body. 

It can readily be understood that the smallest body in our ranks may be 
the most perfectly organized and the most effective in its methods and work, 
and yet representation according to our Constitution is determined by the 
number of members in the local body; therefore a body which is poorly 
equipped and loosely managed, whose membership may l?e simply an aggre- 
gation of anybody and everybody without selection, thus blunting its useful- 
ness and seriously imparing the value of its influence, may have in the 
national councils a preponderance of votes and weight in deciding upon 
measures of one kind or another. We have not, however, yet discovered any 
better method in the matter of representation than to have it depend upon 
the number of members in the filial bodies, and it is doubtful if any better 
method can be devised, but we are, I think, as I said before, in a position to 
demand of all new affiliations that the bodies fulfill certain requirements as to 
organization and efficiency before they are admitted to representation, and 
these restrictions or conditions of entry will act as much for the good of the 
local body as for our own benefit, effectiveness and influence. 

The improvement of the bodies already in representation is not to be 
ignored, and though requirements of a similar character to those applied to 
applicants for admission cannot be made to those already in membership, 
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oversight, advice and influence judiciously given and applied will produce 
that change for the better which is so much to be desired as an element of 
strength within ourselves. It is a fact, as will be shown later on in this report, 
that a marked improvement has been going on in most of the older filial bodies 
ever since the National Association was formed, which is evidence in itself of 
the power of example, and the benefit springing from finding out what others 
are doing, and consulting together in search for better ways and methods. 

In this matter thus developed by statistics gathered, we may at one and the 
same time feel rejoiced that the association idea is spreading, and yet be in no 
haste to gather into the fold organizations which have not yet developed 
sufficiently to demonstrate whether they are going to be truly representative 
and efficient. 

There has been marked gain in special trade associations, almost every 
special trade in the list showing additions during the year. The largest in- 
crease has been in Plumbers' Associations, a gain of sixteen (i6), and the 
smallest in the Iron Workers, a gain ot one (i). The only decrease shown is 
in Engineering and Building Exhibits, three in each, a total of six. 

Another effort in the line of statistics has been to discover to what 
extent certain work of the National Association has been effective and to 
find out the real state of the case in certain matters which have occupied the 
attention of the body and have been the subject of discussions at conven- 
tions. For instance, it was thought wise to get at the true condition of things 
in regard to the use of the Uniform Contract ; to find out when work was done 
under one contract what proportion of work in the various localities was done 
by members of the filial associations ; to find out when work was being done 
in divided contracts, what proportion was done by members of filial bodies ; 
to find out the proportion of work on which estimates were required in one 
lump sum and in which they were required to be on separate branches of the 
work ; to find out the pfoportjon of cases where the architect asked for esti- 
mate in one sum for the entire work, and at the same time on separate 
branches of the work ; to find trut proportion of cases in which the successful 
bidder for the principal portion of the work was afterward required by the 
architect to assume and include in his contract additional bids obtained by 
the architect for work which was not a part of his estimate ; to find out in 
cases where the successful bidder was required to assume such sub-bids, on 
what proportion he was allowed a percentage for so doing. 

The method adopted was to send blanks to the secretaries of the filial 
bodies, arranged so that answers to these questions should be made on the 
basis of ten of the principal buildings let during the last year. 

The result obtained gives the following important information : 

1. The Uniform Contract was used in fifty-one (51) per cent, of cases cited. 

2. When jobs were let under one contract, ninety (90) per cent, were taken 
by members of filial bodies. 

3. When jobs were let in contracts covering separate branches of the work, 
eighty-six (86) per cent, were taken by members of filial bodies. 

4. Forty-eight (48) per cent, of work cited was let under the system of con- 
tracts for separate branches, and fifty-two (52) per cent, under the general con- 
tract system. 

5. In seventeen (17) per cent, of the cases cited the architect was asking for 
bids in separate branches at the same time that he was asking for bids covering 
the whole work. 
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6. In twelve (12) per cent, of the cases the principal contractors were 
required to assume sub-contracts not in their original estimates, and in only 
ten (10) per cent, of such cases was the contractor allowed any percentage on 
such assumed sub-contracts. 

Investigations have also been made in the statistical department to discover 
what hours are worked and what wages are paid in all the various building 
trades in every city represented in the national body. The blanks sent out 
hive not in all cases been returned up to date, but full reports are in hand 
from twenty-seven (27) of our affiliated bodies. A detailed report of each of 
these would be too tedious to present at this time, and the association may 
not consider it advisable even to print such information in the official report 
of the Convention proceedings, but the information is in form and can be 
printed for distribution separately from the Convention Report and held for 
application when wanted, or can remain as it is at present in MS. 

The summary of this information shows that in sixteen (16) out of the 
twenty-seven (27) cities heard from, payment by the hour prevails to a very 
large extent, and in eleven (11) cities payment by the day is still largely in 
vogue. A comparison of wages in summary cannot fairly be made, and dele- 
gates are referred to the detail schedule above mentioned. 

These items cover the work in the statistical line, and it can readily be seen 
that such work is complicated and requires much application and persistence 
to secure it. More can undoubtedly be done in the future that will be of value. 

The Mid-Year Meeting has been incidentally referred to. The meeting 
was held this year on the 28th and 29th of September, in Cleveland, following 
the same course as last year of holding it in the same city as that where the 
coming Convention was to occur, in the belief that it would create interest 
among the local builders. This belief was justified by the results. A very 
satisfactory meeting was held, lasting through two days, at which a report of 
• progress up to date was made by the Secretary, and by the various standing 
and special committees. Reports were made as to conditions in the various 
cities represented, and recommendations were made to the Committee on 
Uniform Contract and Lien Law. The Secretary showed in his report detail 
of work done in his department. 

The principal topics touched upon by the Secretary, as indicating the work 
done and subjects upon which advice from the directors was desired, were as 
follows : Efiforts to secure more thorough reading of Convention reports by 
members of local exchanges, and how shall it be better accomplished ; a 
description of the character and value of the information sought by the 
various forms issued under the general direction of the Committee on Statis- 
tics ; efforts to secure the application by filial bodies of the method of govern- 
ing the business of sub-contracting advocated by the National Association ; 
proposed amendment to the Uniform Contract; description of foreign 
interest in the affairs of the National Association as evinced by the emula- 
tion of its example ; form of arbitration adopted at Fifth Convention widely 
distributed among both affiliated and other builders' associations ; McNeil 
case presented in detail ; conditions existing in new exchanges Chattanooga 
and San Antonio ; resume of happenings in local exchanges since last Con- 
vention ; description of work done in the Builders' Exchange ; paper sugges- 
tions received from local associations for consideration at the Convention ; 
details of apprenticeship system adopted by the Mason Builders' Association 
of Boston and the Bricklayers' Union No. 3. 
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It was decided that no special effort be mad^ to secure reduced rates of 
railroad fare to the coming Convention. 

Five thousand copies of the McNeil case were ordered printed and distrib- 
uted. 

The question of the desirability of formulating some recommendation 
looking toward the establishment of a plan whereby dealers in building 
material will be influenced to give different prices to builders than to owners 
or others was referred to the Legislative Committee with instructions to pre- 
pare a proper resolution upon the subject, for consideration of the next Con- 
vention. 

The establishment of trade schools, as a subject for consideration at the 
next Convention, was referred to the Legislative Committee to prepare proper 
resolutions. 

The consideration of the apprenticeship rules formulated by the Mason 
Builders' Association of Boston was referred to the coming Convention. 

On consideration of the proposed amendment to the Uniform Contract as 
regards the clause in Article 2 reading " the judgment of the architect being 
fair and impartial," &c., the following resolution was off'ered and adopted : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Uniform Contract on the part of this 
association be instructed to secure a meeting of the General Committee in 
order that special consideration may be given to the desirability of changing 
the twelfth word in the sixth line of Article 2, from ** being " to ** if " or some 
other clearer word. 

The request of the Cincinnati Exchange that the establishment of equit- 
able lien laws be a subject for discussion at the next Convention was referred 
to the Committee on Lien Law. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to request filial bodies to hold 
special meetings at which the business of the National Association shall be 
discussed. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the National Association of 
Builders hereby express their appreciation of the efforts of the publishers of 
Carpentry and Building to disseminate the special work, news and information 
of the National Association, and it is hoped by the Directors that members of 
filial bodies will subscribe for this periodical, and they are urged to carefully 
read the ** Builders' Exchange " matter therein contained and prepared for 
their particular information and instruction. 

The various recommendations adopted at the last Convention have, of 
course, been promulgated to all filial bodies, but the reports from the filial 
bodies which the Secretary has been gathering during the year, and partic- 
ularly during the last few months, do not show that in practice any very con- 
siderable effort has been made to carry out the recommendations. 

To quote words used in the address issued on the ist of December, ** The 
National Association can prepare the food, but it can neither eat it nor digest 
it." Unless filial bodies will advance upon the lines recommended they have 
no one but themselves to blame for any failure to amend conditions of which 
they themselves complain. 

The most important action of the last Convention — viz., that proposing a 
form of arbitration between employers and workmen — has received, as far as 
the* Secretary knows, but one or two full applications, but in each of these 
cases good has ensued. 
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During the year there has been but one important disturbance with the 
workmen which has concerned any of the filial bodies, and that was in Pitts- 
burgh. This disturbance involved every building trade but one in that city 
and vicinity and created the greatest excitement ever experienced there. The 
trade referred to which was not involved in the difficulty was represented by 
the Stone Contractors' Association on one side and the Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters' Association on the other. The reason why that trade was exempt 
appears to have been because the employers and workmen in that trade had 
co-operated upon a plan of settling all affairs of mutual concern, based upon 
the very lines recommended by our last Convention, in the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on Arbitration. This is one of the two cases pre- 
viously referred to as being the only ones reported where the recommenda- 
tions of the national body on this point had been put in practical operation. 
The other case was that of the Mason Builders' Association of Boston, and here 
also the plan has produced happy results, the relations between the employers 
and workmen in that branch being more harmonious than they have been for 
many years, all strikes avoided and many things done peacefully and quietly 
which were before thought impossible. Everybody's business has gone along 
without embarrassment and many points of friction have been eased and 
smoothed by the plan adopted. 

The Pittsburgh strike was long and bitter. The Builders' Exchange of that 
city proved to be the rallying ground and inspiration of the building interests, 
and from it as a center all action proceeded. The membership of the exchange was 
largely increased under the impulse and excitement of trouble, which touched 
the whole building community so that from a membership of 135 at the time 
its pro rata assessment was paid into the treasury of the national body, it now 
numbers about 1000 members. This largely increased membership is an illustra 
tion of what has so frequently been stated in arguments for the organization 
of builders, either in local or national bodies — viz., that while builders, the 
same as other business men, when waters are smooth and winds are fair are 
apathetic in and perhaps directly antagonistic to the idea of associated effort, 
when there comes a stress of weather they huddle together and find comfort 
and help by so doing. If by good fortune some have been wise enough to have 
the framework of organization ready, it is then considered providential, and 
all are willing to take advantage of it. 

The strike started on the ist of May and has not, I believe, ever been 
officially declared off, although the result is practically the same as if it had. 
The Builders' Exchange has succeeded in maintaining the ground it took at 
the outset, and has practically won the victory, although it is not so acknowl- 
edged by the labor organizations. The national officers have not been called 
upon to act in the difficulty, but being consulted by a representative from the 
Pittsburgh Exchange while at a meeting of the Executive Committee in New 
York, an arrangement was made so that if it was deemed advisable by the 
Pittsburgh body to have the national officers present with them for consultation , 
that they would respond on twenty-four hours' notice. As no request was 
received, the inference is that no advice or assistance was desired. 

The Pittsburgh Exchange is to be congratulated on the great skill with 
which this difficulty was handled, and the cohesion of so large a body under 
such a strain is very remarkable. The Secretary regrets that he has not 
more full and complete report of this trouble but has failed to receive frt)m 
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the officials of the exchange as complete an account from time to time as 
would have been desirable. 

I feel that I must renew my recommendations of last year in regard to per- 
manent paid secretaryships for each local body. Until this plan is generally 
adopted I feel sure that exchanges will fail to be as efficient as they should 
be. It cannot be expected that any business man, whose welfare as such 
demands his attention to the details of his business, will, however, deeply 
interested he may be in the association of builders to which he belongs, give 
that time and attention to its affairs necessary to keep it progressive and 
effective. 

To all exchanges I say, secure the services of some able, energetic man as 
your secretary, pay him a salary equal to his ability, give him a reasonable 
amount of authority, and he will be worth to your body all you will pay him. 
Without such definite and business-like service your associations may grow, 
but they will not grow as rapidly, as surely, as satisfactorily as with such 
service. The exchange business is like every other business, it won't pros- 
per without attention, and special attention at that. 

In conclusion, I am happy to say that the general condition of the exchanges 
is good. With the exception of the few cases cited in the early part of this 
report, my advices show that almost every exchange has increased its mem- 
bership, is in good financial condition, has had little disturbance from strikes, 
and few if any complaints or disputes between members or between members 
and owners or architects. Exchanges have been advised from time to time 
during the year in case disputes should arise in their membership, to endeavor 
to settle them among themselves by reference to committees of arbitration or 
some similar board. In some cases this has been done, but the general condi- 
tion is fortunately one of harmony. 

The ownership of buildings by exchanges is increasing. Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee having begun operations early in the year, and have their buildings 
well along at the present time. Baltimore has a lot of land purchased and plans 
approved for their building. Other cities report consideration of this subject, 
and before many years there will undoubtedly be many new exchange build- 
ings throughout the country, connecting the members of the local bodies more 
firmly together, and giving strength to the chain that binds us all together. 
The builders of the filial bodies can be congratulated upon a generally pros- 
perous condition during the past year, with other prosperous years in sight. 
They may feel thankful that so little has occurred to jeopardize their interests 
since we last met, and they can, I am sure, attribute a large share of their 
peace and security to the National Association. 

President McAllister. — The report of the Treasurer is next 
in order. 

To the Sixth Annual Convention of the National Association of Builders: 

Gentlemen : — I herewith submit my report as Treasurer for the year ending 
January i8, 1892 : 

CONDENSED REPORT. 

Cash on hand, as per report last annual Convention ^3*556 37 

Receipts from thirty-one exchanges, on pro rata assessment of three 

dollars per capita : 9,638 00 

Receipts from five exchanges, admission fees 75 00 

Total |i3»269 37 

4 
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Per Contra. 

Salary of Secretary 4k*5oo oa 

Salary of Secretary's assistant 1,500 00 

Rent of hall for the Fifth Annual Convention at New York 150 00 

Railroad expenses of the last Convention from New York to Phila- 
delphia i»258 80 

Printing i»i9o 62 

Traveling expenses of Secretary 420 47 

Stenographer's report of the Fifth Annual Convention at New York 

and the Mid-Year Meeting at Cleveland 372 75 

Stenographer and typewriter 251 80 

Postage stamps, stationery and telegrams 407 oS 

Traveling expenses of delegates and officers attending the Mid-Year 

Meeting at Cleveland 810 61 

Cabinet letter file, letter press and stand 132 50 

Secretary's office rent 250 00 

Expressage, press clippings and sundries 173 35 

Collecting nine checks 3 40 

Balance on hand 1,848 99 

Total : |i3»a69 37 

Total disbursements f 11,420 38 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE TAPPER. Treasurer, 

DETAILED REPORT. 
Dr. To cash received: 

Cash on hand from the last annual Convention f 3,556 37 

A dmission fees : 

Builders' Exchange of Lynn 15 00 

Builders' Exchange of San Francisco 15 00 

Builders' Exchange of Pueblo 15 00 

Builders' Association of Chattanooga. 15 00 

Builders' Exchange of San Antonio 15 00 

Pro rata Assessments. 
For 1891 : 

Builders' and Traders' Association of Cleveland 66 00 

Mechanics' Exchange of St. Louis 600 00 

Builders' Exchange of St. Paul 315 00 

Builders' Exchange of Pittsburgh 405 00 

Builders' and Traders' Exchange of Chicago z»776 00 

Builders' Exchange of Denver 119 00 

Builders' and Traders* Exchange of Louisville 195 00 

Builders' Exchange of Cincinnati 303 00 

Builders' Exchange of Milwaukee 225 00 

Builders' Association of Buffalo. 243 00 

Builders' Exchange of Baltimore 309 00 

Amount carried forward. I^»i87 37 
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Amount brought forward 1^8,187 37 

Builders' Exchange of San Francisco 237 00 

Builders' Exchange of Wilmington 150 00 

Builders and Building Supply Dealers Exchange of Rochester 225 00 

Builders' Exchange of Washington 405 00 

Builders' Exchange of Worcester 168 00 

Master Builders' Exchange of Philadelphia 825 00 

Mechanics' and Traders' Exchange of New York 852 00 

Master Builders' Association of Boston 615 00 

Builders' and Traders' Exchange of Omaha 126 00 

Builders' Exchange of Portland, Me 159 00 

Master Builders' Association of Lynn 135 00 

Builders' and Traders' Exchange of Detroit 123 00 

Master Builders' Exchange of Lowell 162 00 

Builders' and Traders' Exchange of Providence 180 00 

Builders' Exchange of Saginaw 60 00 

Builders' Exchange of Minneapolis 150 <x> 

Master Builders' Association of Syracuse 150 00 

Builders' Exchange of Peoria 105 00 

Builders' and Traders' Exchange of Grand Rapids 180 00 

Master Builders' Association of Pueblo 75 00 

Total , Ii3>a69 37 

By disbursements : Cr. 

Order No. i. Pennsylvania Railroad Company |i>358 80 

** " 2. Trustees of Masonic Hall, New York 150 00 

3. S. C. & S. H. Ormsby, stenographers 391 75 

4. Wm. H. Sayward, salary $375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Secretary's expenses at Convention 112 85 

Secretary's assistant's expenses at Convention. 31 12 

Expressage i 80 

Telegrams i 50 

Postage stamps 9 50 

Printing committee reports 37 25 

Stationery 11 10 

705 12 

5. Wm. H. Sayward, salary I375 oo 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Telegrams and cablegram 13 19 

Stenographer and typewriter 3 55 

Postage stamps 29 00 

Expressage i 05 

546 79 

6. Wm. H. Sayward, salary $375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Secretary's traveling expenses 68 50 

Postage stamps 20 00 

Telegrams 6 23 

Expressage 7 60 

602 33 

Amount carried forward f 3t554 79 
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Amount brought forward ^3*554 79 

Order No. 7. The Williams Printing Company 864 35 

8. Wm. H. Sayward, salary ^375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Postage stamps, for mailing reports 114 00 

Rubber stamp 75 

Telegrams 85 

Stationery 7 63 

Express and freight 9 40 

Printing 58 53 

Typewriting 8 25 

699 41 

9. The Williams Printing Company 51 54 

10. Wm. H. Sayward, salary IJ375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Telegrams 4 66 

Postage stamps 10 00 

Printing 9 00 

Stationery 2 65 

Secretary's traveling expenses .'. 63 00 

Publishers of Carpentry and Building 26 00 
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II. Wm. H. Sayward, salary I375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Printing 2 75 

Postage stamps 10 00 

Telegrams and expressage 2 42 

Letter press and stand 40 50 

Stationery 5 26 






" 14. Wm. H. Sayward, salary ^375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Postage stamps 20 00 

Stationery 6 72 

Telegram 25 

Stenographer and typewriter 50 00 



615 31 



56087 



12. The Inland Publishing Company 800 

13. Wm. H. Sayward, salary ^375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Telegrams and expressage 5 02 

Postage stamps 20 00 

Printing 7 50 

Stationery 3 60 

Stenographer and typewriter 10 00 



546 12 



57697 



•* 15. J. M. Blair, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting.. 21 60 
'* 16. Sam'l D. Tippett. expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 2385 

•* 17. Geo. W. Libby, expenses attending Mid- Year meet- 
ing 61 00 



Amount carried forward ^^7»583 81 
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44 44 

14 44 

44 4< 

44 41 

44 44 



Amount brought forward $7*583 81 

Order No. 18. Edward E. Scribner, expenses attending Mid-Year 

meeting 28 50 

19. Geo. C. Trussing, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 31 OS 

20. P. S. Curry, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting.. 4515 

21. Henry W. Eddy, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 45 25 

" " 22. H. H. Edgerton, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 22 36 

** " 23. Wm. M. Anderson, expenses attending Mid-Year 

meeting 41 50 

"24. Chas. W. Chesnutt, stenographer 8100^ 

25. T. J. Hamilton, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 22 00 

26. Stacy Reeves, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting. 44 00 

27. J. T. Darling, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting. 45 00 

28. Geo. Tapper, expenses attending Mid- Year meeting. . 31 00 

29. Wm. H. Sayward, salary ^^375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Stenographer and typewriter 50 00 

Printing 27 75 

Stationery 7 30 

Press clippings , 9 50 

Postage stamps 30 00 

Telegrams and expressage *. 7 41 

Secretary's traveling expenses to Mid-Year 

meeting, Chicago and Milwaukee 145 00 

776 96 

30. The Williams Printing Company 23 00 

31. W. G. Vinton, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting. 10 50 

32. The Globe Company, letter file 92 00 

33. Wm. H. Sayward, salary $375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Stenographer and typewriter 40 00 

Printing 28 00 

Stationery i 50 

Press clippings 5 00 

Postage stamps 20 00 

Expressage 6 48 

600 98 

•' ** 34. Anthony Ittner, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 41 so 

35. Ira G. Hersey, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting. 4500 
" 36. John S. Stevens, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 44 00 

** ** 37- F- C. Markham, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 44 as 

38. C. F. Kindt, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting... 3810 

39. N. B. Hussey, expenses attending Mid-Year meeting. 90 00 
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Amount carried forward $9*826 91 
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Amount brought forward $9*826 91 

Order N0.40. Wm. H. Sayward, office rent 250 00 

41. John J. Tucker, expenses attending Mid-Year meet- 
ing 35 00 

42. L. Barta & Co., printing 10600 

43. Wm. H. Sayward, salary ^^375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Printing 46 85 

Stenographer and typewriter 50 00 

Transfer cases for letter files 7 80 

Press clippings S 00 

Expressage 6 67 

Postage stamps 20 00 

Stationery 4 45 

Telegrams 2 30 

643 07 

44, W. H. Sayward, salary $375 00 

Secretary's assistant, salary 125 00 

Stenographer and typewriter 40 00 

Postage stamps ; 10 00 

Ezpressage 40 

Telegrams 60 

Press clippings 5 00 

556 00 

Collecting nine* checks 3 40 



II II 



Total f 11,420 38 

Balance on hand $1*848 99 



President McAllister. — It has been usual to appoint a com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer's report, and if there is no objec- 
tion, I will appoint an Auditing Committee now. I will appoint 
John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia, chairman, and J. H. Cogge- 
shall, of Lowell, as a committee to examine the report of the 
treasurer. The next in order is the report of the Standing 
Committee on Uniform Contract. 

Mr. George C. Prussing, of Chicago. — 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CONTRACT. 

For four years has the " Uniform Contract " been before the public for 
criticism, amendment and use. Originally framed after exhaustive study of 
the subject by a joint committee of architects and builders, it met at the outset 
with at least its share of criticism, and many suggestions were made by 
builders as well as architects. Nearly all critics declared the document 
lengthy, but singularly enough, all suggestions for amendments proved to be 
injections and interlineations, and necessarily tended to add to the length of 
form. 
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We will not particularize or discuss certain objections raised by people 
in the ardor of their youth and employed to fill space, particularly as we are 
assured that the riper judgment of practitioners and eminent judges and 
lawyers approves of the point attacked, and shall trust to time and experience 
to bring conviction of the justice of every premise assumed by the contract. 

The Mid-Year Meeting of this association expressed itself in favor of strik- 
ing out the word '* being," in the second clause of contract, and the substitu- 
tion of the word *Mf " therefor, and inasmuch as this is not a change of the 
sense or construction of said clause, and would merely tend to make it plainer 
and more direct, we feel assured that it will be unanimously adopted at the 
next meeting of Joint Committee. 

One of the original members of the Joint Committee, Mr. O. P. Hatfield, 
its chairman, has departed this life. He was an earnest, upright and conscien- 
tious gentleman, and the acknowledged success of the form is owing largely 
to his practical sense and judgment. 

At the meeting of the Directors of American Institute of Architects, held 
in New York last week, Messrs. Alfred Stone, of Providence, and Dankmar 
Adler and Samuel A. Treat, both of Chicago, were appointed members of the 
Joint Committee. 

Owing to the recent appointment of these gentlemen a meeting has not 
been held as yet, and we must leave all suggestions for improvement of the 
form of instrument to the consideration of our successors. 

The many advantages of this contract over all other forms employed are 
so well understood that it seems superfluous to dwell therepn. Its more 
universal adoption and employment rest with the builders alone. In each 
case the builder is one of the contracting parties, and as such has an equal 
voice in the choice of form to be employed. Demand the ** Uniform Con- 
tract," and it will be used. 

(Signed by George C. Prussing and Ira G. Hersey. Mr. 
Tucker, of New York, being absent owing to illness, has not 
signed.) 

Mr. LiBBY, of Minneapolis. — I move that we adjourn, and 
that the balance of our programme be deferred until to- 
morrow. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister, — Those in favor will say aye ; op- 
posed, no. Carried. 

The convention then, at 3.30 p.m., adjourned to Tuesday, 
January 19, 1892, at 10 a.m. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1892. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 10.20 a.m., President 
McAllister in the chair. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — It seems to me that I did not 
hear the Secretary call Pittsburgh. 

Secretary Sayward. — I have no names for Pittsburgh. 

President McAllister. — The first business before the Com- 
vention is the report of the Standing Committee on Legislation. 

Mr. E. E. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — The report of the Legis- 
lative Committee is as follows: 

To the President and Delegates of the Sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Builders of the United States : 

Your Committee having, been instructed by vote of the directors at the 
Mid- Year Meeting to consider ** whether it would be feasible for the National 
Association to recommend any plan whereby the sale of building materials 
could be so regulated that contractors in the building trades would be entitled 
to purchase at lower rates than the outside public," would respectfully sub- 
mit the following as the result of some little thought, inquiry and careful con- 
sideration of this very important subject : 

It goes without saying that in general commercial life and practice, in the 
handling and sale of any of the leading lines of either agricultural or manu- 
factured products, outside of the building trades, it is recognized as right and 
eminently proper that he who purchases in carload lots, or is constantly in 
the market buying the material demanded by the exigencies of his business, 
should purchase such product or material at lower rates than he who buys in 
smaller quantity, or needs to make perhaps but one such purchase in a year, 
or possibly in a lifetime. Yet, in the building trades, or among the manu- 
facturers and dealers in building material, quite a different custom has and 
does prevail. Nay, so anxious many time are the purveyors of building 
material to make a sale that the laws of trade governing all other branches of 
commercial life are actually reversed, and we find that the owner proposing to 
erect a single residence or store building is able to buy cheaper in open market 
the brick or lumber required than can his builder, who, it may be, is carrying 
on a building business amounting to ^100,000 or more per annum, and, there- 
fore, presumably purchasing annually many times more material than does 
the would-be owner of this one edifice. These being the admitted facts and 
admitted wrongs, what is the remedy ? Here your committee must admit that 
they find themselves confronted by a problem not easily solved. 

It has seemed to the members of your committee that it would be unwise for 
them to attempt more at the present time than to suggest thoughts and ideas on 
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this subject calculated to induce a thorough discussion of this very important 
subject, and of ways and means calculated to secure to the members of the 
various affiliating exchanges the maintenance of better business methods in 
this regard than now obtain. 

We would suggest for your consideration whether this subject could not 
be better handled, more conclusively and effectively settled, by the members 
of each of the master trades' associations represented in the several local 
exchanges. The master carpenters taking action, then through a committee 
conferring with lumber dealers ; the master masons pursuing the same 
course with the stone, brick and cement dealers, &c., and each 'association 
reporting their action and subsequent success to the local exchange for in- 
dorsment and ratification. One important association whose members are 
found in our local exchanges, and are thus represented on this floor, has de- 
cided and demanded that the manufacturers of the material which they as 
skilled mechanics are using and applying in their business shall not sell such 
material at any price, as we are informed, to any but such master mechanics. 

Your committee feel that there may be serious objections to endeavoring 
to enforce so stringent a rule in all lines of bulding manufacture, and among 
all the buildkig trades and would suggest that the remedy for the evil so 
justly complained of, as we believe, by the master builders of the country, 
may be found rather in a system of discounts similar to that so familiar in 
mercantile life. Such system to be made, of course, favorable to the master 
builder, who is necessarily the steady buyer, whose trade the manufacturer 
or dealer naturally seeks, and highly values. 

With these thoughts and suggestions we hope, as above intimated, to pro- 
mote reflection and discussion of this very important subject, not on this 
flooj: alone, but among these delegates and their associates in the various 
local exchanges, where, after all, the real work of this body should be done 
and its results achieved. 

(Signed), EDW. E. SCRIBNER. Chairman. 

I have signed the report in the absence of the other members 
of the committee, as chairman. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Legislation ; what is your pleasure in regard to 
it. 

Mr. Reeves, of Philadelphia.^ — I move that it be accepted 
and its recommendations concurred in. 

Mr. W. W. Batchelder, of Providence. — I second the 
motion. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the motion. Those 
in tavor say aye ; opposed, no. The ayes have it ; the report is 
accepted and its recommendations concurred in. 

The report of the Standing Committee on Statistics was 
incorporated in the Secretary's report. 
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The report of the Special Committee on Lien Law is next in 
order. Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia, is chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — 

To the National Association of Builders of the United States : 

Gentlemen /—Your Special Committee on Lien Law would respectfully report 
that they m^t in Cleveland at the Mid-Year Meeting, and were in session on 
several occasions, four of the five members being present ; the subject was 
thoroughly discussed and we found that our views were at great divergence ; 
in fact, we were equally divided as to the advisability of having a lien law in 
any form. It was decided by the committee to ascertain the views of all the 
exchanges connected with the National Association on this important subject. 
With that end in view, we caUsed to be issued by the National Secretary the 
following circular letter to all filial bodies and to many of the individual mem- 
bers : 

" For the purpose of assisting the committee in the formulation of a com- 
prehensive report and recommendation for action to the coming^onvention, 
the following questions are asked of each filial body, and yOu are urged to 
consider the subject carefully, to the end that thorough and intelligent action 
may be taken on the subject by your exchange : 

1. Is the exchange in favor of a lien law ? 

2. If it is, is the present law of your State satisfactory ? 

J. If present law is not satisfactory, what change would you suggest ? 
A letter has been sent to the secretary of your exchange requesting that a 
meeting be held as soon as possible for the consideration of the subject, as 
it will be one of the most important under discussion at the Convention. 

By order of the Committee on Lien Law. 

WM. H. SAYWARD, Secretary:' 

Replies were received from twenty-two of the thirty-five exchanges com- 
prising the Association, as follows : 

Seventeen answered in the aflirmative to Question No. i '' Is the exchange 
in favor of the Hen law?*' 

One in the negative. 

One equally divided by a tie vote. 

To Question No. 2, "If it is, is the present law of your State satisfac- 
tory?" 

Six answered yes, while, the balance either answered no, or suggested cer- 
tain changes. 

While the replies to the circulars indicate that the exchanges, as bodies, 
are largely in favor of a lien law, yet your committee at their meeting on 
Saturday night last were again evenly divided in their views on the subject. 
One of the committee who was present at the Mid- Year Meeting was absent on 
this occasion on account of sickness, while the former absentee at the Mid- 
Year Meeting was present at this latter meeting. Your committee fully appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the subject referred to them and the great interests 
involved, affecting not only the general contractor, the sub-contractor and 
the material men, but equally affecting the interests of the owner. They, 
therefore, believe it would be to the best interests of all concerned to have 
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this subject thoroughly and exhaustively discussed with a view of securing 
the greatest amount of information on the subject by comparing the views of 
the delegates present. 

In conclusion, we would respectfully recommend that the whole subject be 
referred to a Standing Committee on Lien Law and that each exchange be 
requested to thoroughly discuss the subject |ind to communicate any and all 
suggestions, from time to time, to the General Secretary. 

Your committee would offer the following resolution : 

Resolved^ That a Standing Committee on Lien Law, consisting of seven 
members, be appointed by the President to consider the subject and report 
from time to time to the Association. 

Signed : JOHN S. STEVENS, 

S. D. TIPPETT, 
RICHARD SMITH, 
J. T. DARLING. 

Special Committee on Lien Law. 

President McAllister. — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of the Committee on Lien Law and the resolution sub- 
mited. What is your pleasure ? 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I move that the report be 
received and the suggestions adopted. 

President McAllister. — The question will be upon the 
acceptance of the report. Those in favor say aye ; those 
opposed, no. The report is accepted. 

President McAllister. — The question will now be upor* 
the adoption of the resolution as presented by the Committee 
on Lien Law. The Secretary will read the resolution. 

Secretary Sayward. — ^^ Resolvedy That a Standing Com- 
mittee on Lien Law, consisting of seven members, be appointed 
by the President to consider the subject and to report from 
time to time to the Association. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I would move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It has been moved and seconded 
that the resolution be adopted. Are you ready for the question ? 

Mr. Reeves, of Philadelphia. — I doubt if we should ever 
agree upon anything in relation to the lien law. We have 
had it before every convention. I think the best arrangement 
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would be to let each locality do the best it can for itself. To 
my mind, we will never agree upon this subject, and I fear it 
will be a means of discord if we refer it to a standing com- 
mittee and continue to debate it year after year ; I don't think 
we can reach any good result by that course. 

« 

Mr. Blair, of Cincinnati. — Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact 
that the programme merely contemplates the receiving or the 
reading of the reports of these committees at this present time, 
and that later the discussion or consideration of the reports 
will be the order of business ? I claim that this is not the time 
for the consideration of this report. 

Secretary Sayward. — The gentleman is perfectly correct. 
It is the intention and has been the custom in the Convention 
to hear the reading of the reports upon one day, and on the 
following day to consider them. Unfortunately, our whole 
session yesterday was used up with other matters, so that we 
had to adjourn in the midst of the proceedings put upon the 
programme for Monday. To-day is Tuesday, the day upon 
which the consideration of this matter is put down, and in 
regular course we will soon come to consideration of it. 

Mr. William B. Irvine, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President, the 
coriimittee to whom this matter has been referred have made 
their report ; I have listened attentively to their remarks on this 
subject and I find that it looks like wrestling with a mountain 
and bringing forth a mouse. The subject has been referred to 
twenty-two different bodies and they all respond that they are 
favorable to a lien law with but one exception. I cannot see 
why this Convention should be troubled further. The idea of 
making a uniform lien law is certainly impossible, for in every 
State and every Legislature laws must be passed to make them 
uniform. This lien law has been a bugbear to the community 
for all time, and will so remain. In some States it has outlived 
its usefulness. Men that formerly used it for the purpose of 
credit have now abandoned it ; they have become monopolists 
in their line ; in place of following the profession of one trade, 
they are now following the profession of half a dozen — in other 
words, they are John Wanamakers in the building line ; there- 
fore the people who are able to live without its usefulness 
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simply want now to deprive the mechanic who is struggling for 
credit of what they formerly enjoyed^themselves, and I do hope 
the question will be postponed. 

President McAllister. — If there are no further remarks, 
the resolution will be voted on. The question will be upon the 
adoption of the resolution as reported from the committee. 
Those in favor will say aye ; those opposed, no. The motion 
is carrried. 

The Special Committee on Building Law has not yet 
reported. 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. President, I think you are the 
chairman of our delegation to the Joint Committee on Building 
Law, but as you were not present with the committee through 
the whole of their session yesterday, I will report that the com- 
mittee met and took action. The secretary of the meeting 
agreed to have the report which was adopted presented here 
this morning in typewritten form. He has not yet sent it to me, 
and I will ask the indulgence of the Convention until it does 
arrive, which I presume will be very soon. 

President McAllister. — You simply report progress. 
Secretary Sayward. — Yes. 

« 

President McAllister. — The next in order is the offering of 
resolutions. 

Secretary Sayward. — I have had several resolutions handed 
up, Mr. President, and I presume more are to follow. I will 
read those I have. 

By Mr. Dobbins, of Philadelphia : 

Whereas^ There appears to be a difference of opinion as to the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and as certain defects appear to exist, which should 
be remedied ; therefore. 

Resolved^ That the incoming Board of Directors be requested to consider 
the subject, suggest the necessary changes, if any, and present the same for 
adoption at the next Convention. 

President McAllister. — That will go to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 
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Secretary Sayward. — Another resolution is from the Phila- 
delphia Exchange and reads as follows : 

Resolved^ That the committee of the National Association having the mat- 
ter in charge be requested to fix the date for the holding of the next annual 
Convention early in February, instead of in January. 

President McAllister. — The resolution will take the usual 
•course. 

Secretary Sayward. — From Edward E. Scribner, of St. 
Paul, Minn.: 

Resolvedy That President McAllister be requested to furnish the Secretary 
with a copy of his address to the delegates of this Convention, and that the 
Secretary cause to be printed and distributed among the local exchanges such 
number of copies of the same as may to the Executive Committee appear 
right and proper. {Applause.^ 

President McAllister. — The resolution will take the usual 
•course. 

Secretary Sayward. — From the the Indianapolis Exchange : 

We, the undersigned delegates of the Builders' Exchange of Indianapolis, 
have been requested to offer the following resolutions for consideration at 
the meeting of the National Association of Builders : 

Resolved^ That the Mid-Year Meeting, instead of being held in the same 
place where the annual Convention is to meet, be held at some other city 
where the work of the committee would be equally as well done, and "sx 
the same time render some valuable service to exchanges which need encour- 
agement and assistance in methods of work and in the management of their 
affairs. 

It is earnestly requested that the next Mid-Year Meeting be held at Indian- 
apolis. Respectfully yours, 

WILLIAM P. JUNGCLAUS, 
^ C. BENDER, 

J. E. TWINAME. 

President McAllister. — Referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Secretary Sayward. — From C. J. Smith of the Denver 
delegation : 

I move the adoption by the National Association of Builders of the United 
States of the following resolution : 

Whereas ^ the demonetization of silver worked a practical violation of every 
•contract then existing in the United States, entailed uncounted losses, reduced 
prices more than jo per cent., and its effect is practically to make debts per- 
petual, as it takes from the debtor ability to pay, and causes contraction in 
ihe currency, which reduces the values until there is no profit left to the 
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farmer, planter, or man of small capital to depend upon, after sale of their 
products, for returns for their labor. 

Whereas^ the certificates of the Government, backed dollar for dollar by 
gold and silver coin on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, is a safe 
and sound currency, and has been approved by the people. 

Whereas^ the gold and silver of the West, pouring in a steady stream upon 
the East for forty years, vitalized every form of business there, steadied and 
upheld the credit of the nation through the great Civil War, and made re- 
sumption possible ; and, 

Whereasy What we now desire is as much more to the interests of the East 
than of the West as the productions of the East exceed in value the produc- 
tions of the West, 

Resolved^ that the Sixth Annual Convention of the. National Association of 
Builders is unalterably in favor of the principles of bimetallism as approved 
by Jefferson and Hamilton, enacted into law by Congress in 1793, and accepted 
by the country for all public and private business for the first eighty years of 
the country's history ; that we believe that gold and silver, not one to the ex- 
clusion of the other, are the money metals of the Constitution ; that we are 
opposed to any law which treats silver as a commodity ; that we believe that 
gold and silver should have by law equal rights, uses and monetary powers, 
and to that end we demand of the Congress of the United States the enact- 
ment of a law by which silver shall be coined free in all the mints equally 
with gold, and to have with it full and unrestricted monetary power, and that 
the coinage be in the ratio of 16 to i, and when the coinage is represented by 
Treasury notes each dollar shall represent 4iaK grains of standard silver or 
35.8 grains of gold. 

A Delegate. — I move that that resolution be laid upon the 
table. \Cries of " / second the motion/*] 

President McAllister. — The course is to send these reso- 
lutions to the Committe on Resolutions. 

Mr. George W. Libby, of Minneapolis. — Mr. President, I 
desire to present the following^ resolution and ask unanimous 

consent to have it immediately considered. 

• 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. Libby, of Minneapolis, offers the 
following resolution and asks unanimous consent to have it 
immediately considered : 

Whereas, Delegates from the wild and woolly West, learning with surprise 
and regret that individuality in Cleveland is carried to so great an extreme 
that several different standards of time exist, and are expected to govern the 
movements of the populace or the strangers within their gates, and being 
greatly embarrassed thereby, and uncertain as to which of these several 
standards of time is to control the movements of this Convention ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved^ That the sessions of this Convention be opened and conducted by 
railroad or standard time, rather than by any one or more of the systems 
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adopted and in use by the conservative inhabitants of this conservative city. 
[Laughter and applauseJ] 

Mr. ScRiBNER. — Mr. President, if there be no objection, I 
would ask for immediate action and move the adoption of the 
resolution, as I feel' sure that it will meet a long-felt want. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I heartily second the motion of 
Brother Scribner. 

President McALLiSTER.-rThe question will be upon the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Those in favor say aye ; opposed, no. Carried. 

Are there any resolutions ? If not, we will proceed with 
the business of to-day. The Secretary has some announce- 
ments to make. 

Secretary Sayward. — 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 19, 1892. 

To the National Convention : 

Gentlemen : — The committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's accounts 

report as follows : 

We have thoroughly examined the Treasurer's accounts and find them 

accurately kept, the receipts being correctly entered and the expenditures 

properly vouched for. 

I We find the balance on hand to be Eighteen hundred and forty-eight and 

99/100 (^1,848.99) dollars, as per the statement of the Treasurer. 

\ Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN S. STEVENS, \ Auditing 

JOHN H. COGGESHALL, [ Committee. 

President McAllister. — What action shall be taken upon 
this report of the Auditing Committee ? 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I move that it be received and 
I placed on file. 

I A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

i President McAllister. — It is moved and seconded that the 

I ■ 

report be received and placed on file. Those in favor say 

I aye ; opposed, no. It is carried. 

j 

Secretary Sayward. — The following telegram has just 

been received : 

San Francisco, Cal., January 18, 1892. 

To the Secretary of the National Association of Builders : 

Death in delegate's family will prevent his presence. Will you kindly 
have us represented by proxy. 

(Signed) W. N. MILLER, the delegate from San Francisco. 
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President McAllistkr. — The next business is the consider- 
ation of the report of the Committee on Uniform Contract. 
The report of that committee was read yesterday, and it is now 
open for discussion if any gentleman has anything to say on 
the subject. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — Are there any recommenda- 
tions in it ? 

Presidknt McAllister. — There was a report that when the 
joint committee could be got together an effort would be made 
to change the phraseology in one of the clauses ; that is, where 
it speaks of the decision of the architect being fair and 
impartial, it is proposed to change the word " being " to " if;" 
that is the only change, I think, that was suggested. The report 
has been received. There is no recommendation. We will pass 
to the consideration of the report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 

Secretary Sayward. — The recommendations of the report 
are as follows : 

We would suggest for your consideration whether this subject of lowier 
orices forbuilders than the general public could not be better handled, more 
conclusively and effectively settled, by the members of each of the associa- 
tions constituting the several local exchanges. The carpenters first taking 
action, then through a committee conferring with lumber dealers, the 
master masons pursuing the same course with the stone, brick and cement 
dealers, etc., and each association reporting their action and subsequent 
success to the local exchange for indorsement and ratification. 

That is virtually the recommendation of that report. 

Mr. Reeves, of Philadelphia. — I move that the recommenda- 
tion be concurred in. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

Secretary Sayward. — There ought to be some direct order 
to the Secretary of this Association, or to the officials, how to 
bring about this action, if it is the intent of this report to bring 
about any action of that kind through the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to notify the various exchanges affiliated with this 
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Association of the recommendations in the report and request 
that, if possible, they bring about the result suggested. 

President McAllister. — Do you accept the amendment ? 

Mr, Reeves. — Yes. 

President McAllister. — The question then will be upon 
the adoption of this report and the recommendation that its 
suggestions be carried out and that the National Secretary be 
instructed to take such measures as are necessary to put this 
matter properly before the associations affiliated with this 
body. 

Mr. John Byrns, of New York. — I am in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolution. I have the honor to be a member of the 
Master Plumbers' Association of the City of New York, and 
also late president of the National Association of Master 
Plumbers of the United States. There is no difficulty in car- 
rying out the objects of the resolution, if properly taken hold 
of. In the City of New York to-day no consumer can go into 
a supply house and buy a pound of lead, and I think that that 
same system exists in the plumbing trade throughout the coun- 
try. When we first organized the local association in New 
York of master plumbers, the dealers were selling plumbing 
ing materials cheaper to the consumer than to the men engage^ 
in the plumbing trade, and when we organized the local asso- 
ciation — as New York is the great manufacturing center for the 
plumbing material of the whole country — the dealers said to us : 
" Oh, we don't care about your trade in New York ; our trade 
is South and West and all over the country." We called a meet- 
ing of the prominent plumbers of the country in the City of 
New York, and we organized the National Association, and 
to-day, in every city in this country, our local associations exist, 
and the same rule that is adopted in New York is the rule in 
Denver, in Omaha, in St. Louis or in any other city of the coun- 
try. We deem this necessary for the protection of our interests. 
If a consumer could go to a supply man and obtain goods as 
low as we can and cheaper sometimes, when our bills went to 
the customer it placed us in the light of extortionists. This can 
be accomplished by the carpenters and by the masons and all 
others. In the City of New York to-day you cannot buy a watch 
in a wholesale house ; they will tell ^ou, " No, sir ; our business 
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is to manufacture watches and to sell them to the dealer.'* You 
cannot buy a great many things, and yet I told Mr. Eidlitz 
before I came from New York that I could go down to the 
building material houses on the dock and buy a barrel of 
cement as cheap as he could. That is wrong. I am glad that 
this National Convention has taken that question up. It is the 
one great question which has united the plumbers throughout 
the country and you can do it just as well as we can. The man- 
ufacturers should manufacture and sell only to the jobber or 
the man who handles such material.. I am glad that this reso- 
lution has been introduced and hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. W. H. Alsip, of Chicago. — I don't want to. let this 
opportunity escape me of adding my voice of approval to the 
project of our worthy friend from St. Paul. In Chicago, in most 
of the building trades, the owners can buy just as cheaply as the 
contractors can. That this is manifestly wrong is evidenced by 
the hearty reception given to this report. That something 
should be done to remedy the defect is self-evident, and that 
the method pursued in getting it before our local exchanges 
will be effective the sequel will prove. We have provided, in 
our Exchange, a Committee on Legislation, to consider, digest 
and present in a summarized form the doings of the National 
Association of Builders. That committee was formed in order 
that we might more fully realize the benefits that we had been 
neglecting in past years, that we might fully realize the benefits 
which might accrue from your doings, but which were not being 
received by us because they were not properly presented to our 
members. This matter will now go to that Committee on Legis- 
lation and will be considered by them, after which time it can 
be taken up by our local body and considered, and as one of the 
brick manufacturers of Chicago, I will say that if I can sell the 
sixty or seventy million of brick I manufacture next year to the 
builders alone, it would be a great source of gratification to me. 
I should be delighted to stand up with the other brick manu- 
facturers of Chicago and refuse to sell, at any price, to an owner, 
because I think they are going outside of their province and they 
have no right to do so, because they are usurping the privileges 
of the contractor. I think the right of buying material and 
making a profit thereon belongs to the builder and to him only 
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Mr. J. H. CoGGESHALL, of Lowcll. — I presume that this is 
the time to get a little information which relates to the question 
now before the Convention, and perhaps I can do no better than 
to give the result that we have attained in Lowell. We had 
the same trouble, anybody could go to the lumber dealers or 
the dealers in masons* supplies, and buy as cheaply as any 
builder. We called a meeting of the Exchange, and secured the 
attendance of all the carpenters and the mason builders, and 
each man reported that he bought his supplies of such a lumber 
dealer or such a dealer in masons' supplies. Then we arranged 
that each man should take the name of the person from whom 
he bought his supplies, go to him with an application for mem- 
bership in the Builders' Exchange, and say to him : " I am your 
customer for so much a year ; I belong to the Builders' Exchange 
and I want you to become a member ; I think my trade is worth 
so much to you that I can ask you to become a member of the 
Master Builders' Exchange." What was the result? At the 
next meeting of the Exchange we had fourteen applications for 
membership from lumber dealers and from dealers in masons' 
supplies. They were all accepted and became members, and 
then it was very easy to call a meeting of the builders and say 
to the supply dealers, " You are members of our Exchange and 
we are entitled to something." What has been the consequence ? 
They have adopted a certain price at which a consumer can buy 
the material, but a member of the Builders' Exchange can 
buy the same material at fifteen per cent, discount. That is the 
result we have attained in the Builders' Exchange of Lowell, 
and I don't see any r^son why it cannot be attained elsewhere. 

Mr. C. C. Dkwstoi:, of Cleveland. — I believe I have the 
honor of making the suggestion that brought out this report 
from Brother Scribner. When I brought it up our Secretary 
was frightened ana didn't want to attempt it at all. Now, what 
the gentleman from New York says refers to the plumbing 
trade, I didn't introduce this resolution to help the plumbers 
so much as I did out of the fullness of my heart to help the 
other trades to get in the same condition. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that a man who buys a thing to sell again is entitled to 
protection. He makes his living by the handling of that kind 
of material and he cannot make a living unless he makes a 
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profit. The man who buys for himself ought to pay more, if he 
buys it at all outside of the regular channel. I don't know that 
there was anything mo^e demoralizing in any trade than the 
condition existing among plumbers when we started this move- 
ment some years ago, and now the manufacturers do not sell to 
anybody except the plumbers. I am satisfied that all these 
lines of building material could be made to bring their dealers 
a profit, and I know it is not done at present. Any man can 
buy material just as cheap as the builders can, and it ought not 
to be so. If the builders are able to obtain united action 
through this National Association of Builders, they will find 
themselves in a better shape in a year or two than they are now 
in that respect. 

Mr. N. B. HussEY, of Omaha. — I say, for the information of 
the Convention, that Omaha has taken the steps suggested by 
this resolution and by this recommendation, but I feel that the 
result of this whole motion will be that, if you refer this matter 
back to the local associations to take action with reference to it, 
it will be effective only as far as local organization is concerned- 
Now, the difference is this, that the Master Plunabers* Associa- 
tion throughout the country is effective for the reason that the 
local association can make a complaint to the general organi- 
zation and it affects the whole body. If we want to be effective 
in this measure it seems to me that it will be necessary to con- 
sider this matter in what we term in the Master Plumbers' ' ^ 
Association executive session. This matter ought not to be dis- 
cussed in public. It is a matter that affects us in our private 
interests, and therefore, if we are going to be effective as a 
national body, we must direct this thing as a national body, so 
that it will be competent for a local organization, if they are 
having trouble with dealers, to notify the general organization 
or the larger organization and have it come to its rescue. For 
instance, a man in Omaha might say, ** We don't care for your 
local trade, we get trade enough outside, we can afford to do 
without your trade." Now, if we can arrange this matter so 
that we can say to them, " We can affect your trade in other 
parts of the country," then it becomes potent. It seems to me 
we should go into executive session and formulate laws and 
then make them effective through the national body. 
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Mr. Conrad Bender, of. Indianapolis. — We have had some 
trouble in Indianapolis in our Exchange with the lumber dealers. 
We tried to get five per cent, off, but they said they couldn't do 
it, they had to compete with outside parties and they must sell 
outside ; that there were parties outside the city limits who 
bought from other towns and with whom it was necessary to 
compete. If we can make a national effort, our lumber men 
cannot have such an excuse. They will be willing, and I think 
will do it cheerfully if it is done nationally, but it cannot be 
done locally, and therefore I am in favor of a national effort 
being made to that effect. 

Mr. Sayward, of Boston. — Mr. President, Mr. Dewstoe, of 
Cleveland, stated that when he first introduced this subject I 
told him it was too big a proposition. I still feel so, and I feel 
that it is the time to say so when we are considering action 
which will be a recommendation to all the filial bodies to pro- 
ceed on a certain line in this matter. I realize that the plumb- 
ers have been able to do what is probably a perfectly legitimate 
thing, but I submit that national direction of any such method 
as this is not appropriate to any of the building trades other 
than the plumbing trade. As I understated it they use largely 
manufactured goods that are in common use all over the coun- 
try, and for that reason a national effectiveness is more easy 
and complete ; if the manufacturers of a certain line of goods 
do not live up to the arrangement established by the National 
Association of Plumbers they can be disciplined thrpugh the 
various organizations or exchanges of plumbers everywhere- 
But it cannot be so with builders in other lines — the iron worker, 
the carpenter, the mason, do not use materials of special manu- 
facture that are universal everywhere, and if in one city a 
dealer in masons' materials should sell to the consumer at as 
low^a price or at even a less price than he would to a mason 
builder, it would not, in the first place, be practicable, it would 
not be fair ; indeed, it would be a conspiracy to attempt, through 
the National Association, to discipline all dealers in building 
material in every city because a dealer in building material in 
one city did something which he ought not to do. So it seems to 
me that I was perfectly right in replying to Mr. Dewstoe, when 
he first introduced this idea, that it was not practical or possible 
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to do in other trades what had been done by the plumbers, and 
that it was altogether too big a thing to undertake. I was very 
glad indeed to have Brother Coggeshall make the statement 
which he did, not particularly fpr the reason that it strengthens 
my position in this particular matter, but for another feason. I 
received a letter from Brother Coggeshall as secretary of the 
Lowell Exchange some time ago — not a great while ago, either 
— in which he referred to the fact that the Lowell Exchange 
felt troubled because they couldn't do as much as they wanted 
to do, and now he comes here and tells us that they have done 
something of incalculable value just through methods they have 
been able to adopt in their Exchange. I don't know of any other 
exchange in the whole list that has been able to do that sort of 
thing. I am very glad it can be done through the local bodies, 
but I do not believe it is possible or practical, or that it would 
be wise for this National Association to attempt to make it a 
national affair. It savors altogether too much of that false 
position taken by labor organizations, where they say that the 
affair of one is the affair of all, and that if a shoemaker strikes 
in Lynn, Mass., not only all the shoemakers throughout the 
country, but all the members of every other trade all over the 
country, should be stopped. I do not believe it is practicable, 
and I do not believe we should do anything that will go beyond 
a recommendation to the filial bodies to take up this matter 
locally. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : 1 think we are treading on dangerous ground. We have 
heard during the last few years a great deal about combina- 
tions and trusts and all that kind of thing, and anything that is 
of that nature is very unpopular. I know naught about what 
other branches of business can do. The plumbers have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a great work in that line, they think, 
but what could we as iron men do ? We would be met at once 
by a combination among the manufacturers of iron beams. 
The facts in the case are simply these, that any carpenter, 
mason or contractor, or owner or individual, can buy one 
hundred pounds of iron at the same price per pound that I am 
compelled to pay for one thousand tons — I am speaking of 
structural iron. Now, you would say that is wrong. I know it 
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is wrong. I feel that it is wrong, but what are we going to do 
about it, when I tell you that the manufacturers of these beams 
and this structural iron have a combination among themselves 
by which they ^x the price and do as they please with their 
product ? Now, suppose that in Philadelphia the brokers in 
iron should meet together and form an association and say : 
" We will not buy from you unless you sell us the material at a 
less price than you will sell it to the consumer.'* Suppose they 
were to go further than that. Suppose that every city in the 
United States was to have an organization just like our own 
among the iron consumers, and they should say to these manu- 
facturers of beams : " We will not buy from you unless you do 
thus and so ? " What would they say to us ? " Well, then, from 
whom will you buy ? " That is the question, gentlemen, by 
which we are confronted. Now, gentlemen of the Plumbers' 
Association, if your manufacturers throughout the United 
States were to unite against you, you in a measure would be 
powerless. We are confronted with just such a state of affairs. 
If your lumber men were to unite against the builders in 
Lowell, of course you could go then and buy from the West or 
from Boston or elsewhere in your neighborhood, but suppose 
they were all united throughout the country, where would you 
buy ? 

Now, that is the question that confronts us. Is it prac- 
tical ? Can it be done ? It may answer in one or two indi- 
vidual cases, but can we make a national* question of this? 
I think not, no matter how desirable it might be ; •! do 
not think it is practical, and, furthermore, I, agree with our 
friend here from Omaha, Mr. Hussey ; I do not think it 
does this National Association any good to discuss such 
questions as these ; it places us in a false position before the 
public. We are not met here together for the purpose of 
forming combinations, of forming trusts, of increasing the 
price of materials. That is not our object, and do not let 
the public think that we are laboring in that direction. It is 
not one of the objects of this Association to do that. Our 
object is, if I understand it properly, to unite our various experi- 
ences and prepare definite methods by the establishment of 
which justice may be done to all, not simply to ourselves, but to 
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the owners at large. Do not let any thought go out from this 
Convention that we will take any other ground. 

Mr. C. W. GiNDELE, of Chicago. — Mr. President, I think 
the report of the committee is proper and just. I think with 
Mr. Sayward, and the gentleman from Philadelphia who has 
just taken his seat, that this ought not to be a national matter ; 
that is, that there should be any national combination to secure 
the desired result. There is no doubt that all recommendations 
that go to the various exchanges of this National Association 
are considered to a certain extent ; but I don't know of any 
that would reach them quicker than the one which is before the 
Convention at the present time. All large bodies move very 
slowly ; the Chicago Exchange has moved very slowly within 
the last four or five years. As Mr. Stevens has said, I don't 
think we are here for the purpose of dictating to the material 
dealers to whom they shall sell. In all the cities where 
exchanges exist we have our local associations ; we have the 
carpenters association, the masons, the plumbers, the plaster- 
ers, and so on. Most of the material men in these lines also 
have their associations. In Chicago we have a lumber 
exchange ; we have a quarry owners association ; we have a 
brickmakers' association, and various other associations, and 
I think if the report of the committee is printed and sent 
abroad by the Secretary to the various exchanges and dis- 
tributed among the special trades associations composing those 
exchanges, it Will have a wholesome effect. By bringing the 
matter up in the various associations, it can be then and there 
talked over, committees can be appointed to consult with the 
material men in the various lines, and the outcome will be very 
beneficial to the contractors as well as the material men. A 
definite understanding can thus be reached that any buyer of 
material, not a contractor, when he asks a price, whether it be for 
brick, stone or lumber, shall distinctly understand that there is an 
agreement between the material man and his regular customer, 
the contractor, that the price given to the owner is to be a cer- 
tain percentage higher than that which is given to the con- 
tractor. In our city we have a stone cutters' association, and 
the stone cutters have formed themselves into a body for their 
benefit as well as that of the architects and material men in 
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their line. The Stone Cutters* Association have a distinct 
understanding with the Quarrymens' Association that every 
foot of dimension stock that is sold in Cook County must be 
sold direct to the stone cutters. Now, if one association can 
get that much adopted, I can't see why the other associations 
cannot do a similar thing, and especially as far as the lumber 
man and the mason are concerned, because in all our cities we 
have those associations, and by a committee meeting from the 
associations they might formulate these things and not have 
them brought to the surface before the public and have it look 
as though we were trying to boycott the material men. 

Mr. E. E. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I had intended saying 
only one word, which perhaps is made quite unnecessary by the 
remarks of Brother Gindele. I simply wish to call the attention 
of the Convention to the fact that the remarks of the last two 
or three gentlemen were in the line of indorsing the recom- 
mendations contained in the report, and are therefore in the 
line of indorsing and bringing about the adoption of the report 
as submitted, the idea of the committee being that to take any 
more radical action as a national association was impolitic, to 
say the least, possibly inexpedient and impracticable so far as 
carrying out any resolutions or action, and your committee felt 
that the recommendations made there are as far as we should go 
at the present time. Let the delegates here representing the 
local oi*ganizations take home with them the suggestions or 
ideas merely suggested in that report, discuss them and then 
take such action, if any, as they deem proper. 

Mr. Reeves, of Philadelphia. — The remarks of the gentleman 
have made it necessary for me to say but very little. I do not 
think the resolution calls for any expression of doubt or fear as 
has been expressed in this discussion ; it is simply a recom- 
mendation to the local bodies. The whole matter could be very 
simply accomplished by securing one price for the owner and 
an agreement that the contractor or builder should have a dis- 
count from that price. There would be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing a proper discount. There is nothing radical in that. I 
wouldn't assist in any legislation that would go to the extent 
to which the stone cutters have gone ; they have gone so far 
that they will not buy of a quarryman who sells to an owner- 
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Such legislation as that would be improper. I would let the 
material man sell to whom he pleased, but I would ask him for 
a discount on my bills from the price at which he sells to the 
owner. 

Mr. E. J. TwiNAME, of Indianapolis. — I have heard the gen- 
tleman who just spoke and listened to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Chicago, and they appear to have the matter 
settled locally very satisfactorily. If they get a percentage off, 
as he says, in all branches of trade in Chicago, that is sufficient; 
it is all we ask. Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia, says his principal 
objection to fighting the manufacturers is that the manufact- 
urers are all organized, and what could you do with them when 
they were all organized ? I think that is the very reason that 
we should be organized, and that, too, nationally. I think that 
is one of the main reasons. It is to beat an organization, and 
we are simply protecting ourselves, whether we are doing it 
locally or nationally. It is simply self-protection, and what is 
true of the plumbers can equally be true of any branch of our 
business. Our iron manufacturers in Indianapolis do work all 
over the country, and we have strangers from all over the coun- 
try come to Indianapolis. Our lumber men are in the same 
condition ; we also have lumber dealers from all over the coun- 
try. In the brick business it is nearly the same. We have man- 
ufacturers of brick who are selling in Indianapolis in opposition 
to our local manufacturers ; they come from a great many 
places outside. Now, what are we to do locally unless we have 
a national organization and a national understanding? That it 
should be conducted in executive session may be all right, but 
we want to be sustained locally by the national body, as other 
organizations are, and we are not in favor of doing something 
that is not locally done by any other branch of business to-day. 
We are simply taking our own part, organizing and protecting 
each other under the law, not outside of the law, as other men 
do and as all organizations are doing. Therefore, I am in favor 
of this national body taking hold of the matter. 

Mr. William Henry, of Chicago. — Mr. President, in regard 
to the facts which have been stated in relation to methods 
adapted in the stone trade of Chicago, I desire to say that these 
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methods have proved perfectly satisfactory to us, and we are 
convinced that if this question is left to the different local 
bodies, with information how to proceed, that others could 
accomplish as much and be as well satisfied as .we are. 

President McAllister. — The question will be upon the 
acceptance and adoption of the report with its recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — And the resolution, Mr. President. 

President McAllister. — There is no resolution, it is a 
recommendation simply ; the Secretary understands the sug- 
gestion which Mr. Madden made. The question will be upon 
the adoption and approval of the report and its recommenda- 
tion. Those who are in favor will say aye ; opposed, no. It is 
carried. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President, if it is in 
order, I would make a motion that at i o'clock we take a recess, 
and that we meet again at 2.30, thus giving us an hour and a 
half for lunch. 

President McAllister. — Gentlemen, you have heard the 
motion. Are you ready for the question ? Those of you who 
are in favor of the motion will say aye ; those opposed, no. It is 
carried. The next business in order is the consideration of the 
report of the Committee on Statistics. 

Secretary Sayward. — The report of the Committee on 
Statistics was incorporated in my report as Secretary. The 
report yesterday showed what work had been done in that 
direction, which covered a great deal of ground and gave con- 
siderable valuable information, which will be available when the 
report is printed. The new committee for 1892 will be very 
glad to receive suggestions as to new work in the matter of 
statistics or other methods of gaining information. One thing 
that was suggested to me in this discussion we have just had 
upon the report of the Legislative Committe was, that if any 
methods prevail in any filial body it would be a very good 
thing, through the Committee on Statistics, to obtain from such 
local bodies the details of the custom and to transmit them to 
the other filial bodies. In that way the National Association will 
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serve one of its purposes of communicating good methods from 
one city to another. If there are any suggestions of that nature, 
or any other suggestions, it would be well to hear them now. 

Perhaps some will remember that in my report I made 
the suggestion that the Committee on Statistics this com- 
ing year make investigation to discover how many work- 
men are employed by this large number of builders rep- 
resented in the National Association. Some instruction on that 
point might be desirable. This is the opportunity to give such 
instruction to the committee. 

President McAllister. — Has any delegate anything to 
offer on the subject referred to by the Secretary ? 

Mr. Stacy Reeves, of Philadelphia. — I would ask whether 
the entire amount of building business done in the various cities 
is comprehended in the questions sent out to filial bodies ? 

Secretary Sayward. — We have never asked that question. 

Mr. Reeves. — I think that would be valuable for comparison 
and to find out at the same time what proportion of the build- 
ing is done by the members of filial bodies. 

Secretary Sayward. — The portion of my report covering 
statistics comprehended certain facts in relation to the propor- 
tion of building done by members of exchanges, and it was a 
very large percentage, about 90 per cent, of the principal con- 
tracts going to members of exchanges. 

Mr. Reeves. — I suggest that all the statistics showing the 
amount of business in every line be obtained. 

President McAllister. — If there are no other suggestions 
we will take up the next business in order. The attention of 
the Chair has been called to the propriety of further discus- 
sion of the report of the Committee on Lien Law. The Chair 
supposed that the action upon the report of the Committee on 
Lien Law that was taken here this morning was the considera- 
tion of that report ; but the chairman of the committee, who 
made the report thinks that I am mistaken in that view, and 
that further consideration of the report is now in order. If it 
is in order at all, it is in order at this time. 
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Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — In adopting this report, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that you adopted this suggestion in 
it : *• They therefore believe it would be to the best interests of 
all concerned to have this subject thoroughly and exhaustively 
discussed, with a view of securing the greatest amount of infor- 
mation on the subject by comparing the views of the delegates 
present." 

President McAllister. — Then you added the resolution 
appointing a standing committee for that purpose. However, 
the subject is before you if you desire to discuss it. Discussion 
is what enables people to reach a conclusion. 

Mr. E. H. TowsoN, of Cleveland. — I understood that this 
matter was settled before, and that we acted upon the resolu- 
tion of this committee. The report of the committee was 
adopted, and afterward the resolution was taken up and 
adopted. The adoption of that resolution most assuredly 
places this matter in the hands of a committee of seven. How 
this question can be discussed now I cannot see, until that com- 
mittee of seven makes a report. 

President McAllister. — I think if we discuss it the stand- 
ing committee will get the benefit oT the discussion. 

Mr. J. M. Blair, of Cincinnati. — Mr. Chairman, it occurs to 
me that this is a question of such importance that its discussion 
by the delegates from all over the United States will influence 
the action perhaps of the affiliated organizations, or in other 
words, delegates on their return to the different cities they 
represent will express to their bodies the feeling of these dele- 
gates, and it occurs to me that suppression of discussion would 
be a mistake. I know that in Cincinnati the feeling exists that 
they would like to have all the information possible, and that 
they expect us on our return to be able to say to them how the 
other cities feel in this matter, or if there is any suggestion as to 
form of a lien law, or the objections to having one at all. It 
seems to me that this discussion should be full and free and 
not be suppressed owing to the mere fact that we have adopted 
a portion of this report — that is, the resolution. If it is worth 
while at all to discuss this question, it is worth while to discuss 
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it now. The representatives from Cincinnati would like to hear 
an expression of opinion from all delegates present. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I would state that I am not 
in favor of this Convention taking any action on a matter of this 
kind ; some States don't want lien laws and others do, but 
having a discussion will not hurt anybody. Two years ago, in 
a discussion upon the lien law, a challenge was thrown out by 
my friend from Chicago that we couldn't do anything, that we 
weren't a power and that we couldn't influence legislation. That 
challenge rankled in my mind and in the minds of the people of 
Philadelphia, because if there is anything they hat;e to be told it 
is that they are slow and can't do anything. We made a test 
case as to what legislation the builders and material men of 
Pennsylvania could get. We found the entire Legislature, both 
branches, against us ; they informed us that there was no use 
of attempting anything of the kind, that we could't do what we 
wanted to do, that it was impossible. That stirred us up, and 
we gave them to understand in unmistakable terms that when 
the builders and material men of the State were united they 
could do something and that they were a power. The conse- 
quence was that a law was passed which went through the 
House with only one vote against it, through the Senate unani- 
mously, was signed by the Governor, who said he would never 
sign it, and it is a law to-day. The way it was done — and I 
think this will be an advantage to the members of the Conven- 
tion — was that we sent out some twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
thousand typewritten circulars to every contractor and material 
dealer in the State, asking them to mail them to the members 
of the House and the members of the Senate from their districts, 
signing their names and addresses. These circulars were sent 
broadcast all over the State of Pennsylvania, so that every morn- 
ing when the legislator took his seat, in front of his desk, piled 
up before him, were documents enough to fill a barrel, and they 
dared not do anything against the wishes of citizens who took 
the matter in hand like that. Now, the whole of this came from 
some words uttered by Mr. Prussing, of Chicago, who cham- 
pioned the cause against having a lien law. We don't want any 
other State to have a law if they don't want it. We have had 
a lien law in Pennsylvania since 1806, and with some amend- 
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ments it was never touched and gave satisfaction. Some man 
who was dissatisfied with it took it to the Supreme Court, where 
it was decided unconstitutional. Now, what we did was simply 
to have it revised in such a manner that it wouldn't be de- 
clared unconstitutional. It wasn't three months before it was 
changed. The law was that the owner could not recognize 
anybody except the principal with whom he had made the con- 
tract ; everybody else was thrown out and had no rights under 
the law. Every sub-contractor, the moment he put his material 
in a building, had no redress whatever. Two contractors, part- 
ners, who had been working together for years, as soon as this 
decision of the Supreme Court came up, dissolved partnership 
and sent invitations around for estimates under the old firm 
name ; they sent in bids, which were accepted, and then they 
failed. They had the lien, because each sub-contractor supposed 
he was a general contractor contracting with these people who 
pretended to be the owners, only to discover that one of the 
parties had become the owner and the other the general con- 
tractor and cut out all other contractors under the law. The 
result was a loss and the sub-contractors couldn't get a cent. 
That is what started us, so that the sub-contractors could have 
a lien, and we find we have in our Exchange to-day greater 
losses on jobs on which we have no lien than anything else. 
For instance, one of our contractors furnishes a lot of material 
for a schoolhouse ; a sub-contractor or general contractor takes 
a contract to build three schoolhouses, he gets into the sub- 
contractor because he is supposed to be in good standing, and 
after he builds the schoolhouses he fails. Attempt to touch 
the money that is in the hands of the Board, and the Board says, 
^* According to the laws of the State no lien can be placed on 
any institution," so that man can draw the money and the sub- 
contractors cannot get a cent. There is one man in our State 
that lost a great deal of money that way. Now no private 
institution can do that, and therefore we are satisfied with 
the lien law. Now, if Chicago don't want a lien law, all 
right, we don't-care. We think that these matters should be 
discussed here and the views of the different delegates as to 
liens and what benefit they are to them should be stated for the 
benefit of all. As I understand, the action of this Convention 
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is simply advisory ; and I think that as we don't get together 
more than once a year, everything should be ventilated in the 
best manner and every one should have a chance to say what 
he wishes to say. 

Mr. George C. Prussing, of Chicago. — I am delighted to 
learn from my friend Harris of Philadelphia that I have been of 
service to the State of Pennsylvania. When the gentleman took 
his seat, in my judgment he had failed to tell us specifically 
what substantial benefit the builders gained by the action of 
their legislature, action compelled by the voluminous corre- 
spondence with which they flooded and submerged the legisla- 
tive halls of Pennsylvania. I should like to be informed on that 
subject. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I will tell you. Three months 
after the lien law was declared unconstitutional, in one opera- 
tion there was $50,000 lost, and there were fifteen or sixteen 
just such operations. The moment the law was passed they 
didn't lose a dollar. That is the benefit. 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — It seems to be a good law, 
whereby nobody loses a dollar. 

Mr. J. E. TwiNAME, of Indianapolis. — Mr. President, I am 
very much in favor of this discussion, and I thought when I voted 
before for the committee, that it was to get all the evidence 
before it and report back to us the best manner and most effec- 
,tive law of any State, so that we could get it boiled down a lit- 
tle. This evidence the gentleman from Philadelphia has given 
us is long, but if we wait for every city to do that it will take a 
long time,' and I thought that was what the committee was 
appointed for. The evidence that the Secretary has got should 
all gjo before the committee, and then their report come to us, 
giving the best law in any State and the manner of procuring 
it, as I stated before, and then this Convention could take 
action. I think all States want a law that would be equitable to 
every one. We have a very good law in the State of Indiana 
now and are very well satisfied with it. We had some such ex- 
perience as the gentlema^n from Philadelphia has had ; after all our 
labor in getting both houses to pass the bill, the bill came up 
missing. Legislatures have a method of doing things some- 

6 
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times that is past finding out. It took us two years to get 
another bill before the House and go over the same ground 
again. The next time we provided ourselves with a number of 
bills and as fast as they disappeared we replaced them, and 
finally succeeded in getting one through, but all this discussion 
will be too long for this body, and therefore I thought if the 
committee was appointed, that all the facts could be presented 
to the committee and then it could report back. 

President McAllister. — Does any other gentleman want to 
speak ? There is nothing before the house except this discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Sayward, of Boston. — Mr. President. It was the desire 
of the Executive Committee in preparing the programme for 
this Convention, that arguments, pro and con, on this subject 
shotild be heard. The Executive Committee did not feel that 
the subject would be exhausted when the Convention had been 
told whether Illinois wanted a lien law or not, or whether 
Pennsylvania wanted a lien law or not, but they believed 
there was much to be gained by a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the principle of lien-law protection, for upon that 
there appears to be a vast amount of confusion in the minds of 
those individuals who desire to be ** protected." It was the in- 
tention of the Executive Committee in laying out this pro- 
gramme to get a more thorough expression of opinion tha^ we 
had ever had before on this important subject. We only get 
together once in twelve months, and if we simply refer the* 
matter to a committee and don't even give the committee or 
the delegates an opportunity to find out what this man «nd 
thdt man and the other man really knows and believes about 
this question, we cannot influence or help the local bodies 
in this matter. The evidence of the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia seems to be to the effect that the Philadelphia Exchange 
has been moving in this particular line of legislation and work- 
ing very effectively. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
Philadelphia Exchange or the legislature of the State of Penn- 
sylvania know all that they ought to know about the principle 
of lien laws, and the ultimate effect of lien laws, and I think 
it will be a benefit to the delegation from the Philadelphia 
Exchange, and through them to the Philadelphia body, if 
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they receive illumination or information a^ to how some of 
their brothers feel in regard to the principle of lien laws, and 
the result which that sort of legislation will produce. Now I 
do not doubt but that the method adopted by the lien law 
which our brother Harris has described has produced a certain 
definite result, but I for one do not believe, as a business man, 
that it is a good proposition to have that kind of protection 
afforded to anybody through legislation ! But, I am here to be 
informed, to hear the arguments which those who do believe 
in such methods have to offer and I am ready to reform if I can 
be convinced. 

Mr. Harri§ of Philadelphia. — Would the gentleman allow 
me to interrogate him ? 

Mr. Sayward. — Certainly. 

Mr. Harris. — The gentleman is misleading the Convention, 
not intentionally, but unintentionally, because the methods of 
different cities are different. In Boston, like Chicago, in nine 
cases out of ten the sub-contractors make the bids direct to the 
architect, as I am informed, whether truly or not ; I believe so 
as far as I know. In Philadelphia and Pennsylvania most of the 
contracts are made through a contractor outside of the architect, 
therefore we don't stand in the same position. We wouldn't 
want a lien law if we stood in the same position as Boston or 
Chicago, or some other place whose mode of procedure is differ- 
ent from ours. Do you see the point ? Because we would 
hardly want to lien the architect where we would have to lien a 
contractor. A shoemaker could be a contractor — 

A Delegate. — In Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes, in Pennsylvania. Because our contract- 
ors are such wise and good men. 

Mr. Sayward. — I gave way, Mr. President, for a question, 
but I don't understand that any interrogatory has been pro- 
pounded. What was the question ? 

Mr. Harris. — The question is that you were arguing against 
a lien law being of any use. You are arguing from the prem- 
ises that you don't require it in Boston, or at least I suppose 
you are. 
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Mr. Sayward.— rYour question, then, is, am I arguing from 
the point of conditions in Massachusetts and that those condi- 
tions are different from those existing in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes. 

Mr. Sayward. — Not at all ; it has nothing whatever to do 
with it. But even if that were the idea, I desire that you should 
understand that a very large proportion of our contracts 
are made exactly in the same way that they are in Pennsyl- 
vania ; that is, by a general contractor with sub -contractors 
under him, and even if it were not so the same principle holds 
good. What I really came on the floor to say ^as that I don't 
want the opportunity lost in this Convention, when we have 
gathered representatives of the building interest here from vari- 
ous sections of the country, to show as clearly as possible, 
through discussion, whether lien-law protection is a good thing 
era bad thing for the builder, for the'responsible, honest con- 
tractor. I suppose that we shall never see the time when con- 
ditions in regard to this sort of protection will be exactly the 
same in all communities ; neither is it conceived that by the 
appointment of a permanent committee on lien law a stand- 
ard form of lien law can be evolved, but the idea is rather 
that a committee shall be created which shall gather from time 
to time all the information it can, and then, on such occasions as 
these, transmit it to all the local bodies through the delegates 
present, in order that we maybe benefited by the larger informa- 
tion ; in fact, following out the great principle which is really 
behind this National Association, that it is an educational insti- 
tution, and that the builders need to be educated upon every 
subject that we take up and become better informed than they 
were before. Now I know for one that the discussions we have 
already had upon the lien law have made me very much more 
precise in my knowledge on this matter, and I am satisfied that 
many others feel the same as I do, and so I want to see the dis- 
cussion as general as it possibly can be, that others may be bene- 
fited, and that we all may have further light. No delegate 
should conclude that any particular form of lien law is being 
advocated. We are simply discussing to find out whether we, as 
builders, should eventually exert our influence in favor of or 
against such legislation, and it will take us some years to find 
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out. The experience that we have had has shown some of us 
that it is so extremely difficult to arrange a law of that nature 
so that its provisions shall be just and fair, and not finally pro- 
duce a bad effect for the Responsible contractor, that we are con- 
vinced that the principle itself is bad, that it doesn't really 
benefit the responsible contractor. It may protect him occasion- 
ally, it may change the conditions of ordinary business, but 
those of us who believe as I do, contend that the condition 
produced is not a good business condition, that it is a 
false business condition, that it is misleading and there- 
fore that it is bad for the responsible contractor. We believe 
that it is a bolster and a protection for the man who is not 
responsible and that it helps to throw upon the market more and 
more contractors of that character every year, making com- 
petition worse and worse. We believe that the principle 
back of this legislation is not in itself correct, and we hope 
that the presentation of the arguments pro and con at our 
yearly meetings will finally convince all that the honest builder, 
the builder who aims to conduct his business upon true business 
principles (and it ic only such that the National Association 
aims to represent) not only does not need the protection 
afforded by lien laws, but is seriously injured by their 
existence. 

Mr. Woodbury, of Boston (Proxy for Mr. Miller, of San 
Francisco). — My name was Woodbury, of Boston, when I came 
here, but I am now a proxy for Mr. Miller, of San Francisco. 
Mr. President, I would like to have the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia explain a little more fully the practical workings of the 
lien law. The question came into my mind whether the practi- 
cal- working of that law was equally good for the owners of 
property as it was for the parties who were furnishing the 
material that went into the construction of the building. It 
struck me that possibly it might work very great disadvantage 
if the owner was paying for his building, 'that is a point that 
was not touched on, which I would like explained a little more 
fully. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I can answer the gentleman if 
the Convention will bear with me. The law that was passed at 
the instigation of the Master Builders' Exchange of Philadel- 
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phia stated that it would be illegal for an owner and a general 
contractor to have an agreement between themselves, cutting 
out the right of any sub-contractor without the knowledge and 
acceptance in writing of the sub-contractor. The owner of a 
building always has something or other to protect him which no 
other man has that buys — that is, he has a bond from the gen- 
eral contractor, if he chooses to take it. He will not get a bond 
from the general contractor if he feels that no sub -contractor 
has any lien against him, because he can get his building any- 
how ; but if he knows that if the contractor does not pay for 
this building every man that works on it can get a lien, he 
will be more careful in the selection of the general contractor, 
because that is his only safety and security. If the general con- 
tractor does not pay the sub-contractor, under the law of Penn- 
sylvania the building can be liened and the money recovered. 
Now, I wanted to say one thing : Gentlemen here have spoken 
in regard to what I said, and have labored under some misap- 
prehension. I simply got up to "speak about the lien law for 
this reason — I said I hoped to hear discussion on these matters; 
I didn't want to bind anybody in speaking upon the resolution; 
I didn't wish anybody to think that my thoughts are universal 
truths. I simply want to get the idea of the people around us, 
and we can take the thoughts that are given out at this meeting 
and consider them. The thought that was given out at the St. 
Paul Convention two years ago was the occasion of that law 
being passed in Pennsylvania. I do not think we would have 
ever thought of it but simply for the fact of the statement that 
anybody like mechanics could not secure legislation. The 
result of our legislation is worth to us to-day over a million of 
dollars. 

Mr. Sayward. — May I interrogate the gentleman ? 

Mr. Harris. — Certainly. 

Mr. Sayward. — Then the National. Association has been of 
some benefit to you ? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes, sir. I always said so. 

Mr. Sayward. — A million dollars ? 
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Mr. Harris. — Easily, and you know it. 

President McAllister. — Does your law require an owner to 
pay again if he has paid once ? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes, sir. 

President McAllister. — And to keep on paying, no matter 
how many times he has paid, as long as there i^ anything owed 
on the building? 

Mr. Harris. — Yes, sir; it does. 

■ 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — That is the lien law that We have 
been looking for. 

Mr. Harris. — Yes; but one moment; he has a bond to draw 
upon; it is not he that pays. 

Mr. J. E. TwiNAME, of Indianapolis. — In answer to the ques- 
tion about the owner keeping on paying,'the owner can keep on 
paying until he strikes the right man, can't he ? 

Mr Harris. — That is right. There is one thing you gentle- 
men must not forget : There isn't a thing delivered in this 
* country that can't be replevined on except the materials that 
enter into a building; everything else can be replevined. 

Mr. Bentley, of Milwaukee. — I would like to relate my 
experience in one lien case in Wisconsin. I took a contract to 
build a building there for a party that had their plans made 
outside^ the State ; the plans and the architect were from 
Chicago. I undertook this building and completed it on time 
The parties for whom it was built, under contract, occupied it 
on time under a written agreement before the building was 
started. The architect vacillated between placing the respon- 
sibility for some extras onto the owner, who had a superin- 
tendent there. The owner tried to fix it onto the architect. I 
waited until the last opportunity and filed a lien on the 
building, and the case was brought to suit before a jury. 
There were sixteen points that were to be decided, and they 
decided every point in our favor. After arguing and fighting 
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this for nearly three weeks in the Superior Court, we were 
allowed everything that we asked. The great point of the owner 
was that we hadn't secured our final certificate from the archi- 
tect ; that was their big point, and they even had the audacity 
to enter a counter claim against us for $5000 damages because 
we hadn't put into this building what we agreed to. They took 
the case to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and we were suc- 
cessful there and got our money. 

Mr. Drake, of Grand Rapids. — In Grand Rapids we are 
puzzled with the same difficulties that the gentleman has stated, 
and consequently they have instructed us specially to get infor- 
mation»on this matter. A little over a year ago the Exchange 
employed one of the most competent lawyers we have in our 
State to draft a new lien law, which we presented to the Legis- 
lature. If we had been fortunate enough, like our friend Mr. 
Harris, of Pennsylvania, to have met with opposition, we would 
perhaps have gone to work, but we couldn't find a man that 
was against it. We placed the bill in one legislator's hands, 
and he said, " I will see that that passes all right without 
amendment." They were not looked after much, and we went 
there on the day it was to pass, and they said, " Gentlemen, 
your bill has been recommended, and it is going to pass as you 
wanted it." They passed it the last day they were in session, 
and we found, instead of not being amended at all, it had been 
amended so that we were worse off than if we had no law 
whatever. We expended our money to get that law passed, and 
trusted to have it passed as we presented it, and it is worse than 
nothing to-day, because there is a clause in it that every material 
man who furnishes any material on a building has to notify the 
owner within ten days after the contract is made, or there is no 
way to recover. Now, in regard to the subject of the resolution 
which is entertained here being referred to a standing com- 
mittee of six or seven, I think it should be carried. I brought 
a copy of that bill which was presented to our Legislature, and 
I would like the privilege of referring that bill to that com- 
mittee. I would also ask the different associations affiliated 
with this body if they have any way of getting copies of their 
bills to send them to that committee also, and that that com- 
mittee look them over at some future time and see what State> 
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in their opinion, has got the best law. Now, our law is not as 
good as the Pennsylvania law. All we ask for is that the 
material men or the sub-contractor can recover up to the con- 
tract price, but not beyond the contract price, because they 
can't go beyond the contract. I am afraid that the law of Penn- 
sylvania, if somebody would carry it to the Supreme Court, 
would probably be overthrown. 

Mr. Harris. — I would like to settle that right here. Our 
bill was drawn by one of the first lawyers of Pennsylvania, and 
was submitted to the Supreme Court Justices as [to whether 
they thought there was anything in it that anybody could object 
to, and they decided there was not. 

Mr. Conrad Bender, of Indianapolis. — There are many dif- 
ferent interests represented in this body — we have the material 
men, we have the sub-contractor, and we have the general con- 
tractor. While there are different interests, I have not heard 
the general contractors speak on this subject. The general 
contractors have a lien law that they prefer ; your material 
men have a law that they prefer ; and perhaps the sub-con- 
tractors have another law that they prefer. Our Exchange in 
Indianapolis is divided upon, this question ; the material men 
want a lien law such as they have in Pennsylvania — to make a 
man pay if it bankrupts him — the sub-contractors are indif- 
ferent, and some of them say don't have any law at all. As a 
rule, the general contractor is in favor of a lien law by which 
a man who wishes to supply him must notify the owner to that 
effect before he tries to sell the material. Now, this gives the 
owner a chance to protect himself, and this gives the general 
contractor a chance to protect [himself, and places everybody 
on an equal footing. The material man must notify the owner, 
and looks to him for the money which is retained out of the 
contract ; and so with the sub-contractor. We had a law in 
Indiana that gave every man a right to take a lien by filing 
notice within sixty days after the completion of the building. 
That, I claim, is the law for the material man. This law was 
enacted in 1883, and in 1886 it was repealed, and the legislature 
which we now have passed the law which the material man and 
the sub-contractor seem to be in favor of. I claim that we have 
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come here as a body of men who want to do justice to all sides, 
and we want a fair l^w. The way the law was passed in our 
State was that the material men and the labor union, who had 
been fighting us for years, got the legislature to pass that law. 
Our workmen do not need much of a lien law, because they can 
protect themselves through their union. I would suggest that 
every material organization, every sub-contractors organization, 
would get together and agree between themselves, and by that 
means they would give a responsible man the preference over 
an irresponsible man. In this way we can improve ourselves 
and put ourselves on a par with any other business. If I build 
a man's house under this law it makes it the owner's business 
to see whether I am responsible. If I go to a tailor to buy a 
suit of clothes the law is entirely different. I don't have to ask 
him whether he has paid his mill for his work. I think the law . 
goes too far. I think the sub-contractor has a law over him 
which forces me to say : " Haye you paid your bills for which 
according to the law you are responsible ? Show me your 
receipt ; furnish me a bond." Gentlemen, it is going too far ; it 
works a hardship equally upon the sub-contractor and upon the 
general contractor. 

Mr. William B. Irvine, of Philadelphia. — In reply to a ques- 
tion asked by the President as to how^long Pennsylvania con- 
tinued to pay, I want to say that in Pennsylvania the lien law 
for a number of years has been strictly confined, and that the 
first contractor and the contractor under the first are the only 
ones that have had liens until a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, which said that where the contract was made with the 
first contractor no other lien should exist. That the Builders* 
Exchange of Philadelphia took up, and on that decision went 
to Harrisburg and asked the law to be put back where it had 
been standing for eighty-six years. It is true that a lot of law- 
yers and legislators opposed the law — I have always found that 
class of people opposed to it — but fortunately for the building 
trade their capital in trade consists of a box of pens and a quire 
of paper. Why a man should say that this is not proper legisla- 
tion, I am at a loss to understand. What objection is there to 
any law that makes a man pay his bills ? Does the lien law do 
any more ? No ; it simply puts the onus on the owner instead 
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of the material man and the mechanic. He can throw ^11 the 
safeguards around himself that it is necessary to have, but the 
material man and the mechanic cannot possibly do that without 
making enemies. The man who pays the money can always 
protect himself, as far as I have seen. 

Mr. Sayward. — I want to ask one question for information. 
Do I understand that the law of Pennsylvania, as you now have 
it, protects the general contractor and also all sub-contractors 
who sub-contract directly with him, and none others ? 

Mr. Irvine. — The law in Pennsylvania now is just as it 
has been for eighty-six years, that the first contractor and the 
first contractor under him only are protected. 

Mr. Sayward. — And none others ? 

Mr. Irvine, — And none others. 

Mr. Sayward. — Is that law faif ? 

Mr. Irvine. — Yes. 1 have never lost any money by a rogue, but 
I have lost a tremendous lot by honest fools. If a man I fur- 
nish material to is a rogue I am generally looking out for him. 

Mr. Sayward. — To carry the question a little further. The 
point is to protect the man who honestly furnishes material to 
go into the building. Why do you stop where you do ? 

Mr. Irvine. — Simply because the judges of the courts have 
said that the line must be drawn somewhere. 

Mr. Sayward. — That is a confession, then, that the principle 
is wrong. 

Mr. Irvine. — It is giving as much protection as it is possible 
to do. 

A Delegate. — I would like to ask if that is not class legis- 
lation. 

President McAllister. — I am very sorry to cut off this flow 
of eloquence, but under the order adopted the standard time 
says I o'clock, and we will now take a recess until 2.30. Gentle- 
men, we have here a communication from the Pittsburgh dele- 
gation, which will be read after the recess. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1892. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention re-assembled at 3 p.m. 

President McAllister. — The Secretary has some announce- 
ments to make. 

Secretary Sayward. — The Committee on Time and Place 
and Nomination of Officers are requested to meet at 9.30 
o'clock to-morrow morning in the parlor of the Chicago dele- 
gation, at the Hotel HoUenden. The Committee on Resolutions 
are asked to meet immediately after the close of this session at 
Room 134, Hotel Hollenden. 

The following communication has been received: 

To the President and Members [of the National Association of Builders in Con- 
vention Assembled at Cleveland^ Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — At a meeting of the Pittsburgh delegates the following action 
was taken : 

Whereas^ The Pittsburgh Exchange elected eighteen delegates, as allowed 
by the Constitution of the National Association of Builders, being one dele- 
gate for each fifty members in good standing ; and 

Whereas^ On the presentation of their credentials to the proper committee 
of the National Association of Builders, a majority of said committee decided 
that the Pittsburgh Exchange is entitled to only four delegates, including the 
delegate-at-large, and said action of the committee was confirmed by the Con- 
vention now in session : and 

Whereasy Though we regret being compelled to take action severing the 
connection of the Pittsburgh Exchange from the National Association, as our 
heartfelt sympathies are with the Association in its mission and work, yet as 
we cannot submit to gross injustice ; therefore be it 

Resolved^ That we withdraw, both as delegates and as an exchange, from the 

National Association of Builders. 

A. J. HARNACK, Chairman. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I move that the communication 
be received and placed on file. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the motion, that 
the communication from the persons elected as delegates to this 
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Convention from the Pittsburgh Exchange be received and 
placed on file. Are you ready for the question ? All in favor 
say aye ; opposed, no. The motion is carried. 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. President, I have now the report 
of the Committee on Building Law. 

The joint committee has adopted the following form for the 
organization of a permanent committee, and now asks this 
Association,' as one of the bodies which is expected to unite in 
forming this joint committee, to approve this method in order 
to make it effective as far as we are concerned. This report 
states : 

1. The committee shall be known as the Combined Committee on Uniform 
Building Law and Reduction of Fire Waste. 

2. The purpose of this joint committee is to investigate and consider the 
question of construction of buildings with the end in view of arriving at con- 
clusions which can be recommended to all cities of the country as the con- 
sensus of opinion of the various professions and callings represented in this 
committee, and as the best general methods to adopt for the interests of the 
people in the matter of construction of buildings and protection against loss 
of life and loss of property by fire. 

3. The combined committee shall consist of three members from each of 
the following bodies — namely, the National Association of Builders, the 
National Board of Underwriters, the National Association of Building 
Inspectors, the National Association of Fire Engineers, and the American 
Institute of Architects — who shall be chosen in such manner as may be deemed 
best by the bodies which they represent. 

4. The officers of the combined committee shall be a chairman and a 
secretary who shall also be treasurer. 

5. Regular meetings of the committee shall be held annually and if practi- 
cable at the time of the annual meeting of the National Association of Build- 
ers, and special meetings at the call of the chairman ; but a sub-committee 
shall be appointed to act during the recess of the combined committee, under 
such instructions as may be given it. 

6. Each association shall pay the expenses of its own delegates and one- 
fifth of the general expenses. 

This, Mr. President, is the form of organization suggested 
for the proposed joint committee, and your committee having 
taken part in preparing this form bring it before the Conven- 
tion for approval. 

President McAllister. — Gentlemen, you have heard this 
report of the sub-committee, what is your pleasure ? 

Mr. J. E. TwiNAME, of Indianapolis. — I move its adoption. 
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Secretary Sayward. — Of course, Mr. President, delegates 
must understand that the adoption of this report commits us to 
the appointment of a committee of three as a component part 
of a joint committee, commits us also to paying the expenses of 
our three members on such occasions as the joint committee 
may be called together, and one-fifth of the general expenses of 
this joint committee if formed. Of course, if any one of these 
associations does not agree to the proposition it falls through. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It has been moved and seconded 
that the report of the committee be received and adopted. Are 
you ready for the question ? Those in favor say aye ; those 
opposed, no. Motion carried. 

Mr. Curry, of Lynn. — Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask, in ref- 
erence to the communication just received from the delegates 
from Pittsburgh, whether they have the power to take * their 
organization out of the National Association ? 

President McAllister. — I do not know. 

Mr. Curry. — I thought I would bring that up before the 
members ; I am in doubt of their power in that direction, 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul.— That is a matter I have heard 
suggested, and although I cannot throw any light upon it, I can 
only say, in the absence of the by-laws of that Exchange, and 
judging from the rules and by-laws governing most, if not all, 
of the exchanges affiliated with this Association, it would seem 
that they have not that right, but, on the other hand, it is per- 
haps but just to say that those gentlemen, being conversant 
with their by-laws and their method of organization, are the 
best judges as to their power. Certainly they stated yesterday 
very clearly that they had no power to make any change in their 
representation, that eighteen representatives had been sent here 
by their Exchange, and that they could not take such action as 
would admit but four to serve them upon this floor while the 
remaining fourteen might remain here as alternates or visitors. 
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Mr. Curry. — Do I understand that the question before the 
house is the discussion of the lien law ? Is that the continued 
business of the session ? I do not understand that the subject 
has been disposed of, although I have heard other communi- 
cations interposed. 

President McAllister. — I presume there is no objection to 
continuing the discussion, although the report of the commit- 
tee has been adopted. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — Mr. President, if I am in order I 
would like to make a motion that any gentleman desiring to 
speak upon any question be limited to ten minutes, and that no 
member shall be allowed to speak more than once on the same 
question until after all other members have had opportunity to 
be heard. ' Do I get a seconder to that motion ? 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — The motion is that speakers shall 
be limited to ten minutes, and that no person shall speak twice 
upon the subject until all others who desire to speak upon it 
have had an opportunity to do so. Those in favor of that 
motion say aye; opposed, no. The motion is carried. Speak- 
ers will be limited to ten minutes and to once upon the floor 
until all others who desire to speak shall have had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Mr. Curry. — Mr. President, the Master Builders' Associa- 
tion of Lynn received a communication from the Committee on 
Lien Law of the National Association asking the following 
questions : 

1. Is the Exchange in favor of a lien law ? 

2. If it is, is the present law of your State satisfactory ? 

3. If present law is not satisfactory what change would you 
suggest ? 

The question created a warm discussion, in which all the 
members showed a decided interest, and the general opinion 
was that the present law should be amended so that the lien on 
material and labor should take precedence of all mortgages. 
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etc., and other modes of cheating the honest buildef in vogue in 

^ this State at the present time. 

The questions asked by your committee created a thorough 
discussion, in which all the members present took part. The 
sentiment was that the present law should be amended so that 
the lien on material and labor-^the intention being to make the 
protection to material the same as that which our State gives to 
labor — should take precedence of all mortgages, and so forth. 
We have a bill drafted asking for the repeal of the laws on the 
statute books of Massachusetts after a certain time, and to have 
the lien take precedence of all mortgages raised on a building 
before the building has left the hands of the man who builds it. 
Our people in Lynn are interested in this, and I think the re- 
plies to our Secretary from 17 or 18 organizations out of 34 
ought to settle the question so far as this Conventipn is con- 
cerned. I believe that if there is any portion of this organization 
that is suffering in any degree or in any direction, it is our duty 
to consider it ; we are sent here from the different portions of 
our great republic to take that under consideration. There 
may be sub-contractors and material men who have been shot 
at all the forenoon ; I think they are law-abiding citizens and 
that they should have protection. We have a certain few that 

' we call general contractors. I am willing to admit that they are 
built a little differently from the rest of us, but I am not willing 
to admit that they have any more rights than we, the sub-con- 
tractors, have. Isn't it time that the man who enters my city 

' with his meat axe on one shoulder and his coat on the other and 
goes to an architect's office to figure on a set of plans should be 
asked who is behind him ? He has got nothing behind him. 
He takes the plans and figures on them and the honest con- 
tractor in my city dare not touch that contract at the figures 
he gives. Why ? Because his bid is far less than the cost of 
completed building, and if we cannot pay one hundred cents on. 
the dollar we don't want the job. But the skin comes in and 
says, " I will take it." He has no record for anything, only 
skinning from one place to another, and he comes into my city 
and gets stuck on the job ; he pays ten cents on the dollar and 
he says, " Nobody knows me nor my record." General Butler 
once said, " A character was the worst thing a man could have. 
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but if he had one he ought to defend it." That is what we are 
standing on here. The skin contractor would pay ten cents 
on the dollar in Lynn and the next step would probably bring 
him into some new locality, where he will do the same thing. 
Some men understand that we want a national law passed. We 
don't want anything of the kind. I will tell you what we do 
want, or what the majority of the exchanges have decided after 
ventilating the subject thoroughly ; they have decided that a 
certain law is the one they want, and they have the right to 
ask the National Association to help them with all the power it 
can use. We are not here to ask you to frame a general bill ; 
such a thing could not be done, but we do ask you to help us, 
in the different States with your power and influence to pass 
such laws as we think would be for our benefit. We don't want 
to interfere with the State of Wisconsin or the State of Penn- 
sylvania or any other State, but we of Massachusetts want a 
change in our lien law to give protection to material the same 
as our State now gives to labor, or, in other words, all we ask in 
Massachusetts is that a man who builds a building will pay for 
the material and labor. Is that honest ? Is there anything 
wrong about that ? Is it wrong for me to expect if a man builds 
a building in my State, that he will pay for the material and the 
labor ? That is all we ask. 

Mr. N. H. Creager, of Baltimore. — Maryland sent her dele- 
gation here instructed to vote for a lien law. We have derived 
great benefit from our law in Maryland. The material man has 
a lien upon all the interest of the owner in the property, and the 
sub-contractor has the same right and so has the general con- 
tractor. All that is required is that he shall notify the owner 
within sixty days that he intends to claim the benefit of the 
mechanics' lien. Now, the question has been asked,what do you 
gain ? I have a case in point that I was interested in myself 
when on an occasion we supplied bricks to a contractor to build 
a lot of houses. For a man who is quite wealthy everything 
went along very nicely until all our bricks were there and the 
houses under roof, when the contractor failed. We endeavored 
to get payment for our bricks ; the owner had not paid for 
them but he claimed under the contract that the builder had 
lost his rights to everything in that building. We couldn't- 

7 
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replevin, and on every point we were beaten in court except on 
our right of lien, and the point made was this : It went before 
the jury and the question was asked, what does the man want ? 
He has got his houses, his land and all the bricks and he hasn't 
paid for anything. Under our lien law we got one hundred 
cents on the dollar, with interest from the time we delivered 
our bricks, which was some two years before. Now, the ques- 
tion will be asked, what remedy has the owner ? I don't think 
it is worth while for us to legislate for the ownpr ; he is able to 
take care of himself — they are in Baltimore anyway — but he 
has a certain right. There is no occasion for him to pay for his 
material if he has any doubt, at any point in the construction 
of his building, of the contractor's solvency. On the other 
hand, we start out to erect a building and perhaps it will not be 
completed for one or two years and we may have a large amount 
ot money in that building, and the owner mortgages it and puts 
the money in his pocket. What are you going to do about it ? 
I think you have no remedy at all without a lien law. The 
merchant can replevin his goods wherever he finds them if he 
can prove them. There is another point : the lien law keeps 
up a whole class of irresponsible people, but we say that if the 
owner wants to build a house and don't want an irresponsible 
builder, then come to the Builders* Exchange and we will give 
him a man who will pay his bills as he goes along. Maryland 
is in favor of the lien law at all times. 

Mr. W. A. CoNOVER, of New York. — I do not want to see 
this association committed to a lien law all over the country. 
If any one State or any one section of a State comes here and 
says : " Gentlemen, it is to our interest to have our lien laws 
repealed," I want this Association to be in a position to give it 
their moral support. I don't object to their giving their moral 
support — that is all you can do — to any State that wishes a lien 
law or wishes their lien law amended or changed i n any way, 
but I also want them to be in a position that if any State comes 
here and says : " We want no lien law, we want your moral 
support to abolish the ones we have," they can also give that 
request moral support. We in New York said that we had a 
good lien law, but we found we hadn't, and there are men 
sitting on this floor to-day who believe that the mechanics of 
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the United States would be better off without a lien law, and 
I am free to admit that I am one of them, and I speak from 
personal knowlege, and that may be the reason why I take this 
position. I filed a lien only once in my life ; I fought that lien 
for five years, paying my lawyer's bill, until I finally got forty 
cents on the dollar without interest. That was my experience 
with the Lien Law of New York State. All I ask for is the^ 
moral support of this Association to any section in favor of a 
lien law or no lien law, just as they see fit to ask. Every 
section should know what it requires and needs. I don't know 
what Wisconsin needs, and Wisconsin don't know what New 
York needs, and so it is all through the States ; what is good 
law in one State is bad law in another ; that is the only position 
I want to see the association take, and I will vote willingly upon 
its taking that position. It may seem a little odd to recom- 
mend in one State one thing and in another State another, but 
the members from each State are the best judges of what they 
need. 

Mr. John S. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Don't you think 
that this association would occupy rather an anomalous posi- 
tion if, as a national body, we were to advocate a lien law in a 
State that wanted a lien law and then to advocate the repeal of 
it in another State because they didn't want it ? I think that 
the main question to be settled by the delegates is the question 
whether we ought to have any lien law at all, whether it is right 
and whether it is proper ? Now, you appointed a committee 
last year to consider that subject, and you are likely to appoint 
another committee to consider that subject and make it a stand- 
ing committee. I listened very attentively to the remarks that 
were made this morning. There was one delegate who spoke — I 
forget for the moment the city he represents — but if 1 remember 
rightly he said something like this ; that it would be the duty 
of the Committee on Lien Laws to get all the lien laws that had 
been adopted by the different States, examine them and from 
them formulate what they considered a just and equitable lien 
law. Now I was chairman of the Special Committee on Lien 
Law and undertook something of that kind myself. I received 
a book that had probably 300 pages of fine type representing 
the lien law of one State. • I did my best to read it through ; 
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I had by my side a pile of books of a similar character ; I found 
that confusion was become utterly confounded in attempting to 
read these varying laws. Why, of all the diversities, they can 
hardly be expressed, and what to do I didn't know. My head 
became muddled, and the more I thought about the matter the 
more I concluded it was an impossibility to do what I had 
attempted, and the only way would be tf#get some lawyer from 
Philadelphia — you know they are the smartest lawyers in the 
country, the Philadelphia lawyers — to write out the lien law 
that we have in Pennsylvania and present it to this Convention 
and ask it if that wasn't just the lien law we ought to have, or 
rather the State of Pennsylvania. Now, I would suggest that 
that gentleman from Grand Rapids be made chairman of the 
next committee that is appointed on this matter and let him 
undertake that task, and let us see what we shall have at the 
Convention that meets in St. Louis next year. I don't think in 
the meantime he will attend to any business, and probably not 
even get a summer vacation. But after all, gentlemen, is it not 
the principle of the thing that we want to get at ? Is it not the 
question of whether a lien law is deemed wise by the filial 
bodies that are associated in this national body. Believing that 
to be the case, your committee propounded certain questions. 
We sent out, as our report shows, circulars asking that this ques- 
tion be thoroughly discussed in the different exchanges, and 
we presented to you here to-day the results of that communi- 
cation that was sent to them. And what did we find ? We 
found that out of thirty-two of those that were represented in 
this Convention we received answers from nineteen of them ; 
seventeen of them said yes, we want a lien law, one of them said 
no, we don't want any lien law and another one said we are 
undecided about it, it is a tie vote in our body. Now then, if 
it is a question, as I believe it is, to know whether we ought to 
have a lien law or whether we ought not to have one, and that 
question is to come before this Convention to be decided, it 
strikes me that it is already decided. If seventeen out of thirty- 
two say yes, it seems to me that that is a majority. Now 
I find upon conversation with some of the gentlemen represent- 
ing exchanges in which they voted yes, we want a lien law, 
that they as individuals do not want it. Then what does it do ? 
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It simply goes back to the exchanges themselves, and what do 
the majority of the members of that exchange want ? When 
they return to us yes, it implies that a majority of the members 
of that exchange want a lien law. When those replies all come 
in to us, it means that a majority of the filial bodies that com- 
pose this association want a lien law. Is that logic, or a con- 
clusion ? Therefore, it seems to me that if we want a lien law 
we could hardly advocate it in one State and, as the gentleman 
from New York has asked us, disapprove it in another State ; to 
help this State have its lien laws amended and to help the other 
State to abolish all lien laws ; it seems to me that that would be 
occupying rather an odd position. I know, and I know full 
well how much can be said on both sides of this subject ; I have 
had it dinned in one ear and dinned in the other ear, not only 
from the East, but from the West, as well as from the North and 
the South. I have heard so many conflicting opinions on this 
subject that I, myself, have become almost bewildered. Our 
friend Curry, over there, gave us an elaboration that ought to 
have been very convincing ; our friend from New York said 
some very good things and I am perfectly sure that we are 
going to hear from a gentleman who took the ground that we 
should have no lien law — we have heard from two or three 
gentlemen this afternoon — and I want to hear from them why 
we should not, and I am going to give way to my friend here 
with whom I labored, for I don't know how many days, and 
what he has said on two or three occasions has caused me 
sleepless nights, and I hope what I have said to him has caused 
him the same thing on this vexed question, and I propose that 
we shall hear what Mr. Darling has to say, because I tell you, 
gentlemen, he is a very well informed man' on this subject. 

Mr. J. T. Darling, of Worcester. — I believe that we almost 
entered into an agreement, when we came into this Convention, 
that the members of this committee were not to speak on this 
subject. However, it has been thought best by some, in view 
of the extended discussion on this matter, that we should say 
something. It certainly must strike you with considerable 
significance, gentlemen, in the first place, that it appeared 
necessary to this body to appoint a committee to take up this 
subject. That fact in itself has a significance. It has been said 
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to you by this report that with the exception of one exchange — 
I believe only one, if I am not right, I shall stand corrected — 
there is no exchange in the United States which is satisfied with 
the lien law under which it is now operating. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — There are six. of them. 

Mr. Darling, of Worcester. — Well, I stand corrected. A 
large majority, seventeen, were not satisfied with their present 
lien law ; that has its significance. If I understand the case 
aright, the cause which brought about this agitation was the 
fact of the great dissatisfaction, notwithstanding lien laws, 
as has been stated to you by the gentleman from Philadelphia, 
that had stood on their statute books nearly loo years. That 
same gentleman told you that this committee, which had been 
formed by this association, had to all appearances been 
wrestling with a mountain and had produced a mouse. I felt 
that his simile was well chosen. But there are several other 
suggestive points, which led at least two of your committee, I 
might say three out of five, to advocate no lien law at all. 
Now, our reasons are somewhat as follows : We find that in 
those sections where they are advocating a lien law with the 
most earnestness that their conditions are the lowest, and 
where they have the most stringent lien laws the conditions of 
the builder are the lowest and most undesirable. What does 
that suggest ? Now, these are questions which set us to 
thinking, and I will simply raise these questions in a spirit of 
fairness to set you to thinking. What does the lien law do, 
supposing you had one to protect you to the full extent of your 
desires ? There is no question but what, if you could have one 
drawn just to suit you, you would have it to protect every one 
as nearly alike as possible, but in securing that protection doesn't 
it secure to you something else ? Doesn't it secure to you, and 
secure to the owners a competition which is undesirable ? If 
the conditions as we find them are as we believe them to be, 
that where the most stringent lien laws exist the conditions of 
the contractor are the lowest in result, it would mean this — that 
it has allowed a character of competition which has brought the 
responsible contractor down to a lower level. It has made it 
possible, in the opinion of at least one of your committee, and I 
think that Brother Stevens almost feels that for himself. 
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Mr. Stevens. — Hold on. 

Mr. Darling. — It has made it possible for a class of compe- 
tition to enter in without capital, without credit, and right here, 
in the State of Ohio, without anything. In your city here, 
to-day, if I ask a contractor for figures upon plans and specifi- 
cations for a building costing $100,000, and a contractor is 
worth $100,000, has a reputation for paying his bills, is backed 
with honesty and honor, known well among his fellows, with 
a reputation for paying every dollar that he puts himself under 
the obligation of paying, does he stand any better chance than 
the man who hasn't a dollar at all ? We say, no ; for this rea- 
son: Under your lien law here a man that isn't worth any- 
thing can go to the material man, and the material man can 
deliver his goods on the lot of land where the building is to be 
built, and he has a right, if I am correctly informed, for several 
months after the completion of that building — at any time dur- 
ing the erection of the building and for a period lasting several 
months Subsequent thereto — to file a lien on that property. Of 
what consequence or importance is it to that material man to 
have a responsible contractor ? The significance to you as 
builders, if you are responsible men here in Ohio, is this: It 
makes it possible for an irresponsible man, without capital, 
without credit, without character, to compete on an equal basis 
with you. There is this, of which I am satisfied, that where the 
lien laws at the present time are the most effective, where 
they go into detail the most, the conditions of the builders are 
lowest and the most undesirable. With an experience on our 
own part, extending into several States, we find that to be the 
case. I think that in Massachusetts we have the weakest lien 
law there is in any State, so far as I have been able to investi- 
gate, and I believe that in Massachusetts the conditions are the 
best in support of the responsible contractor, and after all this 
investigation which we have gone through with, extending over 
a period of at least eight months, I have come to the firm con- 
viction that we should rely upon something besides the protec- 
tion afforded by the treacherous lien law to enable them to 
further their operations as builders and contractors. A man 
going into the market, offering his bid, should first look care- 
fully to whom he is submitting that bid, accepting the respon- 
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sible bidder in preference to the irresponsible bidder. He should 
first desire to know whether the man to whom he is submitting 
a proposal is going to pay the bill or whether he must depend 
upon the lien law, and when you do that, gentlemen, you will 
do something toward strengthening the condition of the build- 
ers of this country, and it will operate as a check against the 
irresponsible bidder. As it appears to me, the lien law acts 
as a prohibition to the operations of the responsible bidder, and 
it offers special inducements to the irresponsible bidder, whether 
he be a general contractor, a mason, a carpenter, or what not, 
and I am satisfied, so far as my investigations have gone, that 
the operations of the lien laws of the various States of the coun- 
try to-day are injurious to the interests of the honest con- 
tractor. 

Mr. D. W. C. Belleville, of Cincinnati. — Mr. President : 
Cincinnati has not as yet said a word, I believe, in regard to 
this lien law question. I do not think that so far as this Con- 
vention is concerned it can carry water on both shouWlers, or 
support one State that wants a law and support another State 
that don't want it. So far as the lien law of Ohio is concerned. 
Brother Darling was a little wrong as to its provisions. It is 
true that a contractor or a sub-contractor can file a mechanics* 
lien for four months after the completion of a building. On 
what ? A sub-contractor can file a lien on his proportion of the 
balance due to the general contractor; that is all he can 
get. A general contractor can file a lien on the building for all 
the balance that may be due him. Now, I think there is one 
phase of this business that has not been touched upon, and it is 
just what I think a lien law is good for. If a proprietor and 
his superintendent conspire to beat me out of any portion of my 
contract money, I want something to lay hold of. Since I have 
been in the building business I have filed three mechanics* liens, 
and I never foreclosed on any of them but that was the means 
of my getting a settlement. That is all the use I have for a lien 
law, and, looking at it in that light, I believe that each State has a 
right to its lien law and it wouldn't hurt anybody. There are 
times when such a thing is absolutely necessary. If a con- 
tractor wants his money, he has got to have some way of forc- 
ing the owner or proprietor to pay it. There are many instances 
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— I don't know whether it ever happens anywhere else or not^ 
but it has occasionally in Cincinnati — where the owner and 
the superintendent will conspire unscrupulously to beat a con- 
tractor out of a portion of his money, and in that case I say a 
lien law is a good thing and we ought to have it. 

Mr. E. Ernshaw, of Chicago. — I wish to ask the gentleman 
if he could have got that same money by the common law 
instead of the lien law wouldn't it have helped him just as much ? 

Mr. Belleville. — That was one point I intended to touch 
on. I have no doubt it would, but the lien law is the sharpest 
and the quickest way to get it. 

Mr. G. J. Vinton, of Detroit. — Mr. President : Our local 
Exchange, at a meeting that was not very well attended, passed 
a resolution in favor of a lien law, and said that they thought 
the present lien law of the State was satisfactory to them. If 
Grand Rapids don't think so, Detroit and Grand Rapids ought 
to get together and consider the subject. Personally, I am not 
in favor of a lien law, and it may be that next time our 
Exchange discusses it it may think differently. I don't want 
the State to take me under her wing and say, " You haven't the 
foresight of ordinary business men, and we will back you up ; 
if you can't look up the standing of the man for whom you are 
doing work, the same as men in other lines of business, we will 
help you out afterwards." That is one of the reasons why I do 
not favor the lien law. Speaking of the case that the gentleman 
from Lynn cited, I would suggest that if the material men in 
Lynn had looked up the standing of the skin contractor from 
outside, they wouldn't have sold him the goods to build with, 
and it seems to me that if the men in our line of business, or the 
material men, do not use ordinary foresight they deserve to lose 
their money. There is one provision in the lien law whereby 
the owner must, before paying for the job, see that all of the 
sub-contractors are paid for their work, and that is a very nice 
thing. I suppose that a great many of us wouldn't object to 
having other people do our business for us, but I hold that every 
man ought to be intelligent enough to do his own business. 
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Mr. L. B. Hancock, of Cincinnati. — Mr. President : I am a 
man of considerable age and have been a contractor for nearly 
40 years, but I never have had occasion yet to take a lien on a 
building, although I have been careful, I suppose, as a con- 
tractor, and that is the reason. The discussion that has arisen 
here, in my judgment, is a very healthy and instructive one for the 
builders. But it is nothing new ; it is the same discussion that 
has been taking place in the different legislatures ever since this 
country was formed ; it is no new thing, and it will continue to 
be discussed in the different legislative bodies for many years 
to come. Some have been in favor of one kind of law, and 
some in favor of another. So far as I know about the State of 
Ohio, her lien laws are not just the thing that a good many 
mechanics would like, and it is very hard to secure a universally 
satisfactory law. The law has been amended, certain clauses 
stricken out, and others added, as far back as I recollect ; but I 
think that a lien law is a good thing to have, whether it is per- 
fect or not. From my experience, and from things that have 
come to my knowledge among my brother contractors, I know 
that at different times I have found that if an owner of a build- 
ing refuses to pay a bill, and you tell him you are going to file 
a lien on the building if he don't settle up or give you security, 
he will do so. There is nothing a man hates so much as to 
read in a morning paper that a lien has been filed on his build-" 
ing. There are a great many men that don't inform themselves 
that these laws are imperfect; they don't go to that trouble ; 
they don't want to hire a lawyer ; they take it for granted that 
if a lien is filed of course that is going to bring the money, and 
I am frank to say that in a good many cases it does bring the 
money. A friend of mine, who sits beside me, two years ago 
told a man who owed him $2500 that he would file a lien the 
ne^^t day; the man took fright at the threat and gave him security, 
and a few months afterwards failed. My friend would never 
have received his money only for the scare about that lien law; 
so you see a lien law is of some good. Now the gentleman 
here, Mr. Darling, alluded to contractors — he didn't say young 
men, but to contractors who were not reliable. A good many 
men, old contractors, for instance, look on young men without 
capital as not to be relied on. Well, if you take it from a 
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financial standpoint, they are not reliable ; but a good many of 
the young men have bid right beside us who have gray 
whiskers, and only a few dollars lower than we, and have 
got the work.. They are honest young men and they go on 
and pay their bills the same as the old men do, and my argu- 
ment is they have a perfect right to do so. Some of us say they 
are not reliable, and they do not want to come in competition 
with them. But I claim that all these honest young men should 
be considered. I have had young men learn their trade with 
me, and when they leave me they would commence without a 
dollar to carry on business. I suppose financially they are not 
responsible. Now, if any one wants, on account of the men I 
speak of, to do away with the lien law, and consider them not 
reliable, I won't agree with them on that point. I find that as 
to fulfilling their contracts and paying their debts, young men ' 
always measure up the number of dollars they have. Men who 
are worth only a few dollars in the world can pay their debts 
sometimes, and do do it as well as the wealthy. These young 
men cannot be accounted unreliable. I am in favor of the lien 
law. In the Cincinnati Builders' Exchange the matter was 
brought up and fully discussed. I think at the meeting called 
to discuss the lien law there were probably two hundred in 
attendance, and in that number there was not a person but was 
in favor of a lien law, and many spoke of the benefit that the 
lien law had been to them. I am in favor of appointing this 
permanent committee, and anything that that committee can 
do to lead us along to better our condition in the way of a lien 
law I think will be beneficial to us. We must not expect that 
every State is going to pass the one law ; I think that it is 
improbable that they will do anything of the kind. But let us 
have a lien law ; it is a good thing to have them. It has helped 
many men to get their money that I know from my experience 
never would have got their money without it. 

Mr. S. M. Wright, of New York. — We from New York were 
one of the absent exchanges in the roll call of Mr. Stevens, the 
chairman of that committee. We were delinquent in our reply 
to that communication from the Committee on Lien Law, for 
the following reasons : As soon as the communication was 
received from the General Secretary of the National Associa- 
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tion, it was at once repeated in a circular to each individual 
member of the Exchange, asking his opinion upon these ques- 
tions, just as the special committee asked the opinion of the 
Exchange. A most terrific flood of different opinions came 
rolling in, and for that reason it was absolutely impossible for 
the New York Exchange to formulate a consistent reply to the 
questions. But it opened up a discussion on the question of the 
Hen law, the substance of which, in my opinion, was that the 
reputable builders as a class, while there were one or two 
exceptions, were substantially opposed to any lien law ; they 
prefer to stand upon their own merits, unaided by any 
machinery that is constructed simply as an instrument to have 
in hand in time of emergency. They take position along the 
line best expressed by our friend from the West, that they pre- 
fer, if possible, to assist in eliminating those who are irrespon- 
sible, believing that if they are eliminated to a great extent from 
the building interests the more reputable class of builders will 
have a better chance in estimating. This idea is held by that 
class of men in our city who are putting up the very largest of 
our commercial buildings and the very choicest of our palatial 
residences. But there is one element in New York that possibly 
does not hold in other States, and it must be taken into account 
in the consideration of this great question. The common law 
of the State of New York gives substantially all the protection 
that a reputable builder really requires, and if those States that 
are appealing here for lien laws have not that law which we 
have they are certainly to be pitied. Hence we go back to the 
position taken by Mr. Conover, that the National Association, 
as it claims to be a fatherly adviser and a kind and gentle pro- 
tector, is placed in such a position that it is but right for it to 
take the stand he asks, and guide and direct as to the safe kind 
of lien laws, assisting the different States that most need such 
laws, because they have not a common law as good as we have 
in the State of New York. The National Association cannot 
recommend a general lien law because of conditions that 
exist in the common laws of the various States. With that in 
view. New York has nothing more to say upon this subject. 

Mr. Thomas J. Kelly, of St. Louis. — Mr. President : Seeing 
that most all the exchanges have expressed some opinion upon 
this lien law, I think it but meet and proper that one of the 
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exchanges that has voted yes — one of the great seventeen — 
should be heard from. In our Exchange we have a very strange 
composition. There are about forty-five builders, and the bal- 
ance is made up of sub-contractors, and a great majority of 
them are material dealers. We have a Legislative Committee 
that we send to Jefferson every spring to try to keep the lien 
law so that it will be of the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. We have a very good lien law. It gives every one an 
opportunity to recpver money which he has put into a building 
belonging to some one else. Now, personally speaking, I might 
say for the forty-five builders that we want no lien law. I 
think that St. Louis has had less failures than any other town 
in the United States. We are all proud of it, and it doesn't 
follow from a lien law. We have firms there that will not sell a 
pound of material to a builder if they have to trust to the lien 
law to recover their money. We have the greatest lumber firm 
in the United States, I suppose. They will first investigate the 
standing and character of a man, and they will sell $i,ooo or 
$10,000 worth of lumber on his character only. They have 
never been forced to put a lien on a building except through 
the death of somebody. I don't agree with the position my 
friend Darling has tjaken in some cases. He takes the position 
in regard to a young man — that he is backed up by the lien 
law. Now, I can speak for myself that I was young once, and 
the lien law didn't back me up a bit. I don't suppose I had 
over $2,000 when I started, and I could get $200,000 worth of 
credit. I never put a lien on a building, nor any man in con- 
nection with me. There is evidently a feeling prevailing among 
the members of this body that the lien law cannot be made a 
universal thing or to apply to each State. It has to be different, 
for the interests of the States are separate and distinct. Our 
Missouri Lien Law would not suit my friend from Grand Rapids, 
and so on ad infinitum. It don't make any difference where you 
travel, the man who has the energy and grit will succeed, lien 
or no lien. 

Mr. C. J. SwAYNE, of Wilmington. — Notice was sent to our 
Exchange, and we called a meeting. There wasn't a very large 
attendance, but we are not in favor of a lien law, and I, as an 
individual, do not want it, and that is the case with every gen- 
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eral contractor in our Exchange that I know of. They want no 
lien law. There is no trouble for a young man, and there 
wasn't any trouble for me when I started, to get credit ; any 
man who pays his bills can get credit wherever he goes ; but 
I tell you the lien law is grinding us down to the bottom in our 
town, because under it an irresponsible builder comes in and 
commences a contract, and he don't care whether he pays his 
bills or not. One man said, " I don't care if I only get one 
dollar and a half a day out of the thing." What is the result ? 
We can't get any price for our work. Not only that, but under 
our lien law the workman can lien for $5 worth of work. The 
consequence is that when I take a contract it is possible that 
the owner, if I don't have a release from every laborer who has 
done $5 worth of work on that building, no matter who he is, 
need not pay me. Any man that furnishes $5 worth of labor 
and material can lien. We would be a great deal better off if 
we had no lien law whatever. When the meeting was held in 
our Exchange the majority were not in favor of our present lien 
law, but most of them — the sub-contractors and the material 
men — were in favor of some form of lien law, although all of 
the general contractors and many others were not. It has 
pleased me to sit here and listen to this discussion, because we 
are divided about our lien law, and we want to have it amended 
if we are going to have one, so that it will be a benefit to us and 
not a harm. I think we would be a great deal better off with- 
out any lien law at all. If the laws of our State cannot protect 
the young and honest man who wants to start in business, that, 
is what we want to amend and not the lien law, for under our 
law it is optional whether they sign the lien or not, and we 
must get them to sign a release. Now, there is another thing. 
The general contractor goes to many men — I venture to say it 
is nine out of every ten — and says, " I am going to get my 
money on such a day, and I want you to sign this release." 
Well, if something should happen to that man, how does it 
affect you ? You are worse off than ever under the lien law. 
I, for one, don't want any lien law at all. 

Mr. George C. Prussing, of Chicago. — Mr. President and 
Gentlemen : I am very much gratified at having been permitted 
to listen to the reports of the exchanges that came in to-day. 
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Brother Stevens reports that out of nineteen exchanges he has 
heard from, seventeen are in favor of the lien law, one opposed 
to all lien laws and one a tie — they don't know their own mind, 
and from that he assumes to argue that the overwhelming 
majority was well pleased with the conditions as they existed. 
I knew he was wrong, but I couldn't tell him so. I had to keep 
my peace until the reports should come in from the gentlemen 
sent here to-day to represent their exchanges, and as I take it, 
the intelligence of the various exchanges has been sent in, and 
what do we find ? Is there a State, is there a city represented 
here to-day that is satisfied with its own lien law as it now 
exists ? If so, I have not heard from it. At the St. Paul Con- 
vention the delegates from the Empire State said that they 
were satisfied with the lien law as it existed ; they had done 
away with their forty laws that had existed heretofore, and now 
had one which came as near perfection as they cared to come 
in this mundane sphere. To-day the gentlemen from New 
York come here and say that they not only personally, but that 
the responsible contractors of the New York City Exchange are 
opposed to all lien laws. 

Mr. Wright, of New York. — With a very few exceptions. 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — The State that comes nearest to 
satisfaction with its lien laws is the Keystone State, and, 
gentlemen, why are they so well satisfied ? Because they have 
hardly got over the flush of victory gained at Harrisburg in 
amending or tinkering up something. They had to do some- 
thing, and they sent a delegation down to Harrisburg, and that 
delegation felt that they must do something. 

Mr. Reeves, of Philadelphia. — I would like to correct the 
gentlenian right here. I beg your pardon ; we simply restored 
the lien law that we had lived under for eighty-six years. We 
didn't tinker it or do anything else to it. 

Mr. ^russing, of Chicago. — It had been tinkered, and you 
tinkered it back. Now, gentlemen, they believe that they are 
satisfied. If it wasn't that a rule has been adopted whereby 
none can speak more than ten minutes on this subject or any 
other, I would like to examine this subject and hold up to your 
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ridicule the lien law of Pennsylvania as it now exists ; for I 
know, gentlemen, that there are no representatives from any 
other States here but what would find some of the provisions 
that these gentlemen from Pennsylvania say are all right to be 
laughably ridiculous. We are all, gentlemen, broken in to pull 
in our own harness. It doesn't gall us so much. We get accus- 
tomed to it ; we are blinded to its imperfections in a measure. 
At the same time, we are quick to see a thing that is entirely 
different and wrong in others, and I know that the lien law of 
Pennsylvania is very faulty. If it ever comes to a committee, 
and an argument is in order on that point, I shall be very much 
pleased to speak on the lien law of Pennsylvania. But, gentle- 
men, I must express to you my gratification that a hint, a stray 
shot, fired over three years ago in St. Paul, should have brought 
out such views as are here manifested to-day. An entire day of 
this Convention has been consumed with this very important 
subject, and evidently to the interest and benefit of all. Now, 
gentlemen, it is evident that there is something wrong at the 
bottom, for we have devoted an entire day to the discussion of 
this one subject, and we have done it in an interesting manner, 
beneficial to us all, and not only us present but to the entire 
country ; it will be read, it will be discussed, and it will bear 
fruit in time. It is nothing, to my mind, that eighteen out of 
twenty-two exchanges reported in favor of some lien law. We 
were born, raised and educated under lien laws. True, they 
are not perfect, and we are constantly engaged in an effort to 
bring them nearer perfection, but we hope for a better future. 
We are constantly engaged inefforts in that direction. Forty- 
four different sections of this country are striving in that same 
direction, but they are pulling apart ; one legislature makes an 
amendment in this way and another in that way. But, gentle- 
men, the reason why builders do not do business upon business 
methods, as your President stated in his message, is because 
they are trying to do business under abnormal conditions, and 
it is the lien law that superimposes those conditions. Without 
any lien law, ordinary business methods would pre\^il in the 
building business as well as any other, and the man of experience 
would be recognized, capital would be enlisted, and respectable 
and responsible competition only would prevail. And on that 
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point, gentlemen, I want to say that I started business with 
$500, which I borrowed. I carried my dinner pail with the best 
of you, and I will never do anything, nor consent to do any- 
thing, to keep the honestly striving young man down, nor is 
that the competition I referred to. If he is competent, if he is 
honest, he will succeed ; his credit will be good. Mine was ; I 
got the $500 and established a credit in business, and so will 
every young man, as have a good many whom I have assisted in 
starting, if they are worthy. No, gentlemen, that is not the 
competition that I am afraid of. It is the competition of the 
homeless tramp, the man who takes off his overalls to-day and 
is the best contractor in town, perchance, to-morrow, because 
he can afford to give a lower bid than anybody else ; he has 
nothing to lose. He is the man I refer to, and although you 
don't bid in competition with him, he is the man that is used 
against you and constantly curtails your profits in business ; 
and, gentlemen, that sort of competition is fostered by the lien 
law ; those are the abnormal conditions under which you are 
obliged to carry on your business. I think that the proper 
thing to do is to appoint a standing committee to gather fur- 
ther information, so that we may be well informed the next time 
we take up this subject for discussion. There are forty-four 
different lien laws in the United States, no two States having 
the same law. It is perfectly hopeless for us to frame a lien law 
and recommend its adoption by all the different States ; we can- 
not succeed ; we would not only fail in getting it adopted, but 
I predict your Convention, neither now nor at any time here- 
after, could ever agree upon a fair lien law among yourselves. 
I make that prediction because all lien laws are class legislation, 
and where one industry favors one law, another says we want 
at least as much— and in justice they are entitled to it. And 
you, gentlemen, are composed of at least three or four classes ; 
then the laborer comes in, and so forth, and so on. I predict 
that it would be impossible for a convention of either you or 
your successors to frame a lien law which would please every 
one of your members. Then how difficult would be an effort 
to get it adopted by the legislatures of the different States. 
The term " uniform lien law " has been used on this floor. I 
tell you, gentlemen, that the only uniform lien law is no lien 
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law at all, and when you have educated yourselves and your 
exchanges up to that point, and have educated the public, and 
will get that adopted, the builder will take the position in the 
business world in this country to which he is justly entitled, and 
not before. 

Mr. R. W. Jackson, of Portland. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : I will state that when we received notice from our 
National Secretary regarding this lien law question, I consulted 
some of the older members of the Exchange in regard to the lien 
law of the State of Maine and found they couldn't give me any 
information about it, but recommended me to a lawyer who had 
had some experience with the law. I engaged him to make an 
address before the Exchange, which he did ; the members asked 
questions and he answered them. We found that we have two 
laws, one for the contractor and one for the sub. The contrac- 
tor's time extends sixty days, and the sub-contractor's thirty. 
The vote of the Exchange was equally divided on the question 
I think, personally, that the builders would be as well off with- 
out a lien law as with it. 

Mr. Thomas Mockler, of St. Louis. — My State is conceded 
to have one of the most absolutely cast-iron lien laws in the 
country, and a large majority of the members of our Exchange 
believe that it is as near worthless as any law that can be 
framed. I have watched it with some interest ever since I 
undertook to do a little contracting, and I think it might pos- 
sibly interest the members here who have been discussing this 
matter if I recite a few things that I remember. This was 
brought to my mind by* an expression used by Mr. Prussing — 
namely, that the law is a special law for a special class. One of 
the first cases that I remember was a case where a party made 
a contract to build three houses on loo feet of ground. The 
ground was not sub-divided; it was all in one piece and owned 
by one party, and three separate houses were built. The ownei 
was a speculator, and he defaulted in payment. The contractors 
filed liens, the owner contested the liens, and raised the issue 
that a separate lien should have been filed against each separate 
building, notwithstanding the fact that all the buildings were 
built under one contract and built on one piece of ground. 
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owned by one individual, and that individual the party who 
made the contract. He went up to our Supreme Court, and our 
Supreme Court decided that the different builders had no lien, 
solely for the reason that they should have filed a separate lien 
against each building, and they were all defeated and lost their 
money, and one of them has not been worth fifteen. cents to 
himself or the community ever since — he is not a lunatic, but he 
is practically worthless. Well, we remedied that, and thought 
we had the law right. Another case came up, one that will 
interest every material man, every sub-contractor, every laborer 
and every general contractor in the land. A general contractor 
has six months and a sub-contractor and material man has four 
months from the date of the delivery of the last material that 
was used in the building to file a lien. The owner in this case 
paid all the money to the general contractor, who was to pay 
the subs. One of the sub-contractors, who was in my line of 
business and had from $1200 to $1400 involved, didn't get any- 
thing, and he filed a lien. He got a judgment in the Circuit 
Court for the whole amount of his money and a lien against the 
building. The owner appealed, and he raised the question that 
he could not be compelled to pay more than the amount of the 
original contract, which he had paid, or nearly paid, and offered 
the sub whp.tever was due on the original contract. The sub- 
contractor wouldn't accept, because it wouldn't pay the bill 
and the case went up, and the Court of Appeals decided that 
he had no right of recovery for any more than whatever might 
have been due the original contractor under the contract. That 
decision was in direct contradiction to the position heretofore 
taken by our Supreme Court, and we recently got a new judge 
in the Court of Appeals, and this new judge, when a similar 
case was made before him, reversed the ruling of his predeces- 
sor. We in Missouri, in my judgment, are somewhat " between 
the devil and the deep sea " with the lien law. Now, possibly 
in some of the other States having similar lien laws to ours, the 
cases may not have been so energetically contested as they have 
been with us, but if the position is good, and if the same posi- 
tion is taken by those in other States that has been taken by 
those in Missouri, I haven't the slightest doubt but what they 
will have the same experience as we have had, and the nar- 
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rowest construction will be placed upon the lien law. If it 
rested with me I would abolish it. I don't think a man carry- 
ing on business in our line, or any line of business, should have 
the State behind him. If I am in the grocery business, or any 
other kind of commercial business, and I sell the goods, the 
State don't hold them for me. I have got to look out for 
myself, and I am inclined to think that if the same rule were 
applied to us there would be more prosperous business among 
builders than there is to-day. 

Mr. Bentley, of Milwaukee. — I would like to state that I 
think Mr. Prussing misstated the case when he said we were 
all undertaking to tinker our lien laws. Now, in Wisconsin 
we are perfectly satisfied with our lien 'law. We haven't 
undertaken to tinker it recently, and I don't think to-day our 
Exchange would decide that they were dissatisfied. I want to 
correct that statement. I would like to make it clear to these 
men in what way the lien law was a benefit and an advantage 
to us in the particular case referred to this morning which I 
told you about. As I stated on that occasion, the architect was 
a non-resident, and we completed that building according to 
contract and couldn't get our money. We put a lien on the 
building. In the meantime, while we had been building, we 
found that these parties had raised money on this property — on 
our property — ^and still were not willing to pay us what was 
due. Putting the lien on that property put the burden of 
securing the title to their property upon them. They didn't in 
any way after that lien was filed undertake to molest or retard 
us in bringing that matter to a suit, which, if it had been com- 
mon law, would have enabled them to stand us off, perhaps, to 
this time, and we wouldn't have had our money. Now, in that 
case I think it was a benefit. The burden was on them to 
secure the title to their property, and they allowed it to go to 
the court, and it was carried up to the Supreme Court and the 
lower court's decision was sustained — that we were entitled to 
our money, which we got. 

Mr. M. B. Madden, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : As one of the material men who has the good fortune of 
being a member of the Chicago Exchange, it was my privilege 
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during the last session of the Legislature of the State from 
which we hail, to serve on a Committee of Membership of the 
Exchange and also a committee composed of members of the 
various labor organizations of the city and the State. The dut)r 
of this committee was to wait upon the General Assembly for the 
purpose of securing amendment to the then existing lien law, 
which would, if possible, give greater protection to those 
engaged in the construction of buildings and the furnishing of 
labor and material therefor. After numerous meetings and 
great labor, we succeeded in striking from the old law the pro- 
vision which compelled the contractor to continue the work on 
his contract until the building was completed before he could 
apply for a lien, whether the owner of the building furnished 
him the money in accordance with his contract or not. We 
succeeded in striking this from the law and in substituting 
therefor a clause which enables the contractor to-day to refuse 
to proceed with the work of construction immediately upon the 
failure on the part of the owner to pay in accordance with the 
terms of the contract ; so that if the contract provides that pay- 
ments shall be made when the first, the second, the third and 
the fourth stories, and so on, are constructed, and the owner 
fails upon the completion of the first story to meet his pay- 
ments, the contractor immediately stops his work — notice No. 
I ; he can do the same upon every story, and consequently he 
is not compelled to invest the money that he was under the old 
lien law. As one of the material men belonging to this 
Exchange, I gave my efforts to the advancement of this scheme, 
simply because I believe the contractors, or a large number of 
the contractors, of our Exchange, are in favor of some kind of 
a lien law. Personally, in the twenty-five years' experience that 
I have had in the line of business which I follow, I have never 
undertaken to take advantage of any lien law, nor do I believe 
that it is the policy, or that it should be the policy, of any man 
engaged in the construction of buildings or the furnishing of 
material to so conduct his business that it will be necessary for 
him to take advantage of the lien laws. It has been too often 
the case that we fail to study our interests, but jump exulting 
into the chasm without first considering the people with whom 
we deal. I believe that a proper attention to the principles 
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required and used in other lines of business will enable those 
engaged in the construction of buildings to deal one with 
another without the aid of the lien law. I believe that we must 
•have a certain amount of confidence in each other. I believe 
that we ought to make a thorough investigation of the standing 
of the men with whom we deal. I believe that if we follow out 
a policy such as I have outlined, very seldom will we be caught 
in a position where we will need to use a lien law. I believe, 
however, that a number of the people engaged in the building 
business, who have limited capital and who have also limited 
education in business lines, cannot at once jump into this 
method of doing business. Education must be gradual in order 
to do away with the lien law. It has been in existence from 
time almost immemorial, and to undertake to now eradicate it 
from the statute books of the different States would be too radi- 
cal a change. I desire to say, in behalf of the Exchange of 
which I have the honor to be a member, that Chicago, as a 
whole, is in favor of a lien law ; that while a number of the 
members of our Exchange feel as I do, a large majority of the 
Exchange believe otherwise. I think I do not overstate the 
question when I state it as I do, and I know that our Exchange, 
being composed largely of material men and sub-contractors, is 
favorable to the lien law ; but also that if a majority of the 
material men were called upon to express their personal views, 
without any reference to what effect it might have upon the 
sub-contractors other than the material men, they would favor 
no lien law at all. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I occupy the anomalous posi- 
tion of a general contractor and a sub-contractor who never 
had occasion to put a lien on a building in my life. I have been 
fortunate. I never worked a day's journey work in my life. 
My master, when I fulfilled my term and after I came back 
from the war, took me into business with him, or he would have 
lost me. Consequently, I think if there is any man on this floor 
who can speak in favor of a lien law, I am that individual, 
because it doesn't interest me one particle. I have been in busi- 
ness for forty years, and I never had occasion to file a lien. 
When I moved into the house I am living in now, I put up a burg- 
lar alarm, and two years after my wife said, " There is no use 
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keeping that in the house.** I said, " Why ? ** She said, " No burg- 
lar has got in.*' But next door a burglar got in, and the alarm 
aroused them. You don*t know what moment you may want this 
lien law. I don't want this law to be called class legislation. I 
want this law to be called a law to collect an honest debt. We are 
not asking for class legislation ; we are asking to be put upon the 
basis of every other citizen of the United States, and I think we 
are entitled to it. Let a dry goods man deliver to anybody a 
roll of goods, and the purchaser doesn't pay for it, the seller can 
trace, go and replevin it, and take it away. You put a brick in 
a building, and there is no law that will enable you to get it ; if 
a man is a bankrupt, his creditors will get it. I want you to pay 
particular attention to the unexampled integrity of the men 
that are representing their exchanges here. You will find from 
the report that is made officially that seventeen exchanges 
voted in favor of the lien law ; almost every one of those men 
got up and opposed the lien law, and with generosity and 
integrity unexampled, and only found in connection with Amer- 
ican institutions, they get up and say, " Our exchanges are in 
favor of it, but we personally are opposed to it.** Where would 
you find a set of men like that ? I have never before seen such 
a set of men, and I have been in a great many conventions. 

Mr. Madden. — I want to correct myself in this statement. 
I am informed by my colleagues here that I made a misstate- 
ment about the position of the Chicago Exchange on the ques- 
tion of a lien law. I am advised that at two meetings, at neither 
one of which I was present, the Exchange voted in favor of no 
lien law. I just want to make that correction. 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — I want to say that both meetings 
were annual meetings, one succeeding the other. 

Mr. E. Austin, of Detroit. — I wish to rise to correct the 
statement that Detroit was not in favor a lien law. My col- 
league, Mr. Vinton, represents the minority, and I represent 
the majority, but so far I have not made any report. In Michi- 
gan we are in favor of a lien law, but we want a good one.' We 
have had them, and I have lost money under them. I haven*t 
wanted to take advantage of the lien law, but I am very glad to 
have it, although I haven*t used it. It is very handy to have it 
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now and then. I don't really think that we can decide here, or 
that we can answer the question upon this lien law business. 
Each side has to look out and take care of itself. As far as 
Michigan is concerned, I say here. Vote for a lien law ! 

Mr. E. E. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I wish simply to suggest 
that perhaps it might be better for us, in view of the fact that it 
is growing late, to proceed to the regular order of business. We 
are getting considerably behind. 

President McAllister. — The regular order of business will 
now be taken up, and the next in order is the reports from 
filial bodies. 

Secretary Sayward. — It was thought by the Executive 
Committee a good idea to establish in this Convention the 
custom of receiving reports from filial bodies, to show the par- 
ticular things which might have occurred, and progress made 
by the various exchanges, for mutual information. I will call 
upon the exchanges in alphabetical order, beginning with the 
city first named on the roll, Boston. Mr. James I. Wingate is 
the delegate at large for that city. 

Mr. James J. Wingate, of Boston. — I don't believe I can read 
in this light. If the Secretary will be kind enough to read it, I 
shall be very much obliged. 

Secretary Sayward. — The report is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE MASTER BUILDERS' ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON. 

The Boston Exchange has had a very satisfactory year. Business has been 
fairly good, with no strikes or lock-outs to embarrass the members in the con- 
duct of their work. 

The mason builders have carried out very completely the recommendations 
of the last Convention of the National Association in the matter of securing 
co-operation with their workmen in settling all affairs of mutual concern 
through a joint committee of arbitration. This joint committee has been set 
up with the workman of (3) three unions — namely, the Bricklayers' Union, the 
Stone Masons' Union and the Building Laborers' Union, and the result has 
been mutually satisfactory. Petty affairs that might under ordinary condi- 
tions have created unnecessary friction have been easily and peacefully 
arranged. The workmen representing their various unions on the committee 
have been very fair minded and conservative and in the matter of non-union 
men, where much feeling prevails, have exhibited a willingness to move cau- 
tiously and work for a peaceful solution as long as their employers were co-op- 
erating with them in an endeavor to solve the problem. This joint committee 
succeeded in establishing a method of apprenticeship in the bricklaying busi- 
ness which covers more ground and more completely comprehends this ques- 
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tion than anything heretofore existing and it appears to be satisfactory in its 
terms to all concerned. The code has been adopted by several other organi- 
zations in other cities. 

No other trade in Boston has yet adopted the plan of arbitration referred 
to. 

No advance has yet been made by the Boston Exchange in establishing the 
rules governing sub-estimating, passed and recommended at the last Conven- 
tion, or the Codes of Practice previously advised, but in the near future a plan 
is proposed whereby these matters may be more fully and completely dis- 
cussed and put in operation. 

The most important undertaking of the Exchange during the year has been 
the entire remodeling of its building. This is fully completed, and we feel 
very proud of the handsome quarters we now occupy, where we hope in two 
years to welcome the National Association at its Eighth Annual Convention. 
We believe that we shall be able to show the delegates who may then assemble 
in Boston as complete an Exchange for business purposes as any in the coun- 
try, and the fact that at the present time four or five hundred people pass our 
gate during the ** change hour" is testimony enough that our rendezvous is 
fully appreciated. Our gate-keeper's record shows frequently two hundred 
calls from outsiders for members during the ** change hour," which shows 
that the public recognizes the convenience we ofifer them to get at builders and 
others connected with the building trades all in one place and at a specified 
time each and every day in the year. 

Our building is almost fully occupied and returns us a very handsome 
revenue over and above our expenses. 

Our members have increased from two hundred and five (205) at the time 
of the last Convention to two hundred and forty-five (245) at the present 
moment, with applications for membership still coming in. We do not admit 
any and all who are desirous of membership, but endeavor to make skill, 
honor and probity, good reputation, honest work and honest practice pre- 
requesites for membership. We are not always successful in our effort to 
keep the standard up to the highest point, but the fact that we have had but 
five failures among the members during our seven years of existence under 
our present organization, and have but seldom had need to discipline mem- 
bers for dishonest practices, show that our efforts have been fairly suc- 
cessful. We have refused admittance, since our organization, to one hundred 
and twenty-five (125) applicants for admission, and all these rejections have 
been on the ground that the parties did not come up to the standard pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Our yearly dues are one hundred dollars ($100), which gives us a sum large 
enough to warrant running the association on a liberal plan and still give a 
good balance in our treasury to apply as we see fit, keeping in mind always 
the advancement of the building interests into prominence and respect in the 
community. 

» During the year there have been several cases of dispute between mem- 
bers which have been amicably and satisfactorily settled by the Committee on 
Complaint and Arbitration. 

During the Convention of the American Institute of Architects, held in our 
city, our Exchange extended a reception to the visitors and to the Boston 
Society of Architects, which was largely attended and considered a great 
success. 
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During the year we have had many visitors from other filial bodies of the 
National Association, and we always feel very much gratified to receive and 
entertain them. 

We desire on this occasion to impress upon our fellow builders from all 
over the country, our wish that they may always make our Exchange their 
business home when in our vicinity. We have room enough, our latch string 
is always out, and if we have anything that is admirable we want our brother 
builders to enjoy it with us. 

Of one thing we are very certain, and that is that everything we have done 
in a material way to surround the members of our Exchange witn conveniences 
and advantages, with the very best that can be furnished in every way to 
make the rooms attractive and complete, has more than repaid us in the 
general satisfaction manifested by the members and the evident respect we 
have gained in the eyes of the community in which we are placed. 

Respectfully subioiitted, 

JAMES I. WINGATE, 

Ju>r the delegation. 

Mr. C. W. GiNDELE, of Chicago. — I move to postpone the 
reading of those reports until to-morrow morning, and move an 
adjournment. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

The President then put the motion to the Convention, and 
it was carried. 

The Convention then, at 5.15 p.m., adjourned to meet on 
Wednesday morning, January 20, 1892. 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1892. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 10.25 ^'^' President 
Arthur McAllister in the Chair. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Secretary Sayward. — The following invitation has been re- 
ceived from the Walker Manufacturing Company of Cleveland : 

** The members of the Convention of the National Association of Builders 
are cordially invited to visit our works. Any that are interested in Industrial 
Architecture we think will be pleased with a visit, as in building same we 
have endeavored to introduce all the modern appliances for such classes of 
machine and foundry work as we are engaged in. We at present have a rope 
pulley in our pit-lathe for the Broadway Cable Road in New York City, 
weighing 104 tons. Any of the members, either singly or collectively will be 
cordially received and shown through the works." 
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President McAllister. — There was some unfinished busi- 
ness ftom yesterday, which we will have to complete this morn- 
ing; that is, reports from filial bodies. 

Secretary Sayward. — Is Baltimore ready to report ? 

Mr. Miller, of Baltimore. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
The Chairman of the Delegation has requested me to make a 
verbal report. I have been very much interested, indeed, as the 
Secretary of the Builders' Exchange, in receiving Brother Say- 
ward's letters stating that these reports would be called for. I 
then made up my mind that if that plan was carried out by the 
delegates to this Convention, it would create more interest than 
almost any other matter that could be brought before this Con- 
vention, for the reason that by comparing notes and advising 
one with another we can gain valuable information as to condi- 
tions prevailing in different exchanges. I will state, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, that the Baltimore Exchange started four 
years ago with a subscription list of forty-two members at $50 
each. It grew out of the old House Builders' Association of 
the City of Baltimore. We rented quarters, fitted them up very 
comfortably from ideas and information received by myself 
while on visits to Philadelphia and Boston. Brother Stevens, of 
Philadelphia, and Brother Sayward, of Boston, were exceedingly 
kind in giving me all the information they thought necessary, 
but I am bound to say that I have added some little items 
besides. Our membership to-day is 125. Our annual dues are 
$40, membership fee, $10. The Membership Committee is com- 
posed of nine, our Board of Directors and Officers, six- 
teen — twelve directors and four officers. An application for 
membership must be posted on our board ten days before 
action; it is then acted upon by the Membership Committee and 
after that by the Board of Directors, so that you can readily see 
that any one making application for membership has to go 
through a careful examination as to eligibility before becoming 
a member of our Exchange. I will also state candidly, that we 
have received applications which we have been compelled to 
refuse. We want to make our Exchange one of the leading 
features of our city if we possibly can, and it has reached, in a 
great measure, that point to-day. No matter that is of public 
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interest to the City of Baltimore or its citizens is entered into 
without an invitation being received by the Builders' Exchange. 
We are educating ourselves up to the proper standard, in my 
idea of builders. The builders represent as much money, as 
much intelligence and as much ability as any other calling in 
our city, and we intend to make our Exchange one of the 
strongest in the city. In order to bring it more prominently 
before our community, we have formed within ourselves a stock 
company which is entitled, "The Builders* Exchange Building 
Company." No one can be a stockholder in that company 
unless he is a member of the Builders' Exchange ; in other 
words, the stock of that company is held by the members of the 
Builders' Exchange and cannot be transferred to any one out- 
side of our Exchange without the company having an option of 
sixty days to purchase it. We have purchased a property cost- 
ing $100,000. We expect in the very near future to commence 
the erection of a building which will do the Builders' Exchange 
credit, as well as being a credit to the City of Baltimore. 

Our membership is composed probably of twenty per cent, of 
builders and eighty per cent, of material men, sub-contractors, 
etc. 

The great trouble, if I may say it is a trouble, that we 
are contending with, and I presume I will hear this morning 
that other exchanges are laboring under the same trouble, is to 
have our members utilize the Exchange at the Exchange hours. 
Our Exchange hours are from half-past eleven to half-past 
twelve o'clock, but really and truthfully, as we are now 
running, they commence at eight and end at five ; those are the 
hours of opening and closing. The consequence is, that one 
may very often be disappointed in finding a gentleman at a 
certain hour ; he may come in earlier or later, and therefore 
you miss him, and that is a great drawback, in my opinion, to, 
any exchange. If we would all meet at one time, say within 
one or two hours, and use the Exchange and its facilities for 
transacting business, its private rooms, stationery, telephone 
and other appliances, I think we would be all benefited. 

Another thing I wish to state, though probably I may be in 
error about it. Being members of the National Association, 
when I present a new member with his membership card I state 
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to him : " It isn't necessary for you to present this card, here, 
but in visiting other cities, wherever there is an exchange, if 
you will present this card you will be afforded every facility 
you have here." I have taken that responsibility on the ground 
that I expect every member of every filial association connected 
with this National Association, if he should visit Baltimore, to 
first come to our Exchange, and it will afford any of our mem- 
bers, more particularly myself, great pleasure to see that he 
receives every and all information he might wish. 

I think, Mr. President and gentlemen, that our membership 
has not grown as rapidly as others, but we are very particular, 
being fully convinced that it is more difficult to get rid of an 
objectionable party than it is to make him a member. 

« 

I think I have stated the condition of the Baltimore Ex- 
change, except that we are financially in very good condition. 
We owe not a dollar and we have a surplus, and I would ask as 
a favor of all gentlemen representing exchanges to-day, that 
they will be as explicit as they possibly can as to any difficulties 
they have to contend with, so that we may, in receiving the 
information, be enabled the better to meet any difficulties that 
exist in our own Exchange. 

President McAllister. — Is there any report from the Cin- 
cinnati Exchange ? 

Mr. J. M. Blair, of Cincinnati. — Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men : I am very sorry that I haven't in my possession as full a 
report as I would desire. I called upon our Secretary for a 
report the day previous to coming to Cleveland, presuming 
that he had it made out, and he then made the report which I 
will now read : 

Cincinnati, Ohio, January ii, 1892. 
|. M. Blair, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Pursuant to your request I present below a concise account of 
what our Exchange has done during the past year. As a matter of fact, I 
think I can safely say that our Association has made progress, but still not 
what could be called entirely satisfactory. From some unknown reason, an 
apathy exists among some of our members, toward suggestions made by the 
National Association of Builders, although some of them have been acted 
upon. It is not necessary to enumerate all, allowing simple mention of the 
most important to suffice. Our Exchange has placed itself on record as favor- 
ing an equitable national lien law, for the Ohio law is decidedly unfair and 
out of date. 
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• 

As regards an exchange building, I am sorry to say that efforts to erect one 
have thus far failed, but our hopes still tend in the direction of success. For 
the first time in its history our Exchange has undertaken the compilation of 
building statistics, and much good is anticipated from the work. This work 
properly belongs to exchange business and its progress. We have also tried 
to inaugurate a transferable certificate of membership plan, but for the 
present the plan is dormant. Our Exchange has been honored during the 
past year by being invited to participate with and join committees from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, and in every instance showed 
itself worthy of the compliment, in oratory, learning and debate, and many 
of its suggestions have been favorably considered by other bodies. Our Ex- 
change, I am glad to say, adopted unanimously the Uniform Contract, seeing 
at once the many advantages therein contained. Our naembership list is 
satisfactory, but a hearty welcome is extended to new members. Important 
local matters have been brought before our Exchange, and carried success- 
fully through, but enough has been written to show the direction of the wind. 

Yours respectfully, 

L. MENDEH HALL, Secretary, 

President McAllister. — Mr. Blair stated that the exchange 
has adopted the Uniform Form of contract. Do the architects in 
Cincinnati adopt that form ? 

Mr. Blair. — I would say, Mr. Chairman, that there is a com- 
mittee from our Exchange now in consulation with the architects, 
and we find them very favorable to this Uniform Contract. 

Secretary Sayward. — Denver. 

Mr. H. W. Michael, of Denver. — I would say that our Asso- 
ciation is in good shape, and we have sufficient funds to carry us 
through the year. 

Secretary Sayward. — Detroit. 

Mr. G. J. Vinton, of Detroit. — Detroit has very little to 
report. It has been often said that large bodies move slowly, but 
I can also say that small bodies move slowly. 

We have during the past year sent a committee to the Legis- 
lature, and had a law passed authorizing the organization of 
builders exchanges throughout the State, and our Association 
has been reorganized under the law. We are now, therefore, a 
legally constituted body, and we have made the standard of 
membership in our Exchange higher and also the dues. Our 
dues now are $40 a year and $10 initiation fee. For that reason, 
we report a smaller membership than we did last year. We 
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hope during the coming year to bring our membership up to 
the old standard. Our relations with our workmen have been 
very satisfactory. We had but one strike, which was the stone- 
cutters, for more pay, and I think it was compromised at last ; 
but I will say here that the stonecutters are not members of our 
Exchange. A contract with us has been generally taken under 
a separate contract with each branch, but our leading architects 
during the past year have expressed themselves as being tired 
of it, and I think that during the coming year we will have 
more general contracting done. We have moved into new 
quarters, more commodious than we had last year, and we invite 
every member of the National Association, when in Detroit, to 
come there first and make themselves known, and make our 
rooms their headquarters while in Detroit. 

Secretary Sayward. — Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Dregge, of Grand Rapids. — I have a small report here, 
made out by our Secretary, which I present : 

At the annual meeting of our Association^ the reports of the different 
officers showed that we had just passed through a very prosperous year, with 
a large increase (over 30 per cent.) in membership and a good surplus on our 
books. The outlook for the coming year is bright, and, barring labor troubles, 
we shall have a busy time in a business way until next winter. 

Our Association started out in a small way in 1886. It has had a steady, 
healthy growth, and can make as good a showing in that respect as any other 
exchange belonging to this Association, compared to the ^ize and business 
interests of the different cities represented here. We are not New York, nor 
the great city of Chicago, but an enterprising, growing city of about 80,000 
inhabitants, and feel that we are as big as any city of our size. The members 
connected with our Exchange during the past year have done a business of 
several million dollars, and while we have not become millionaires we have 
shown a very satisfactory condition of business transactions. We hope to do 
as well, if not better, during the coming season. 

Our labor element stands in a rather mixed condition. The masons and 
painters have the most thorough organization. Many of the trades are 
working nine hours and have an established scale of wages. The carpenters 
and plasterers have organizations, but are not effective to the extent that they 
can dictate the hours or wages which govern the law of supply and demand of 
their employers. 

Referring to our local organization, we occupy rooms for our headquarters 
where we are able to hold our meetings and make a central home for our 
Association, and quite a number of our contractors and the material men are 
able to occupy offices for the transaction of business, and we extend to all 
memtTers of this Association a hearty welcome. Our latch string is always out, 
and a knot tied in the end of it. 
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Mr. Miller, of Baltimore. — Mr. President, I would like you 
to bear with me one moment while I add one or two things I 
omitted in my report. I wish to state, as to the matter of the 
Uniform Contract, that we have distributed copies among all our 
architects, and as a general thing they are being used by them 
as well as by our members. We are gratified to state to this 
Convention that we have secured the passage of a good build- 
ing law. We have had no labor troubles of any kind at all. 

Secretary Say ward. — Indianapolis. 

Mr. William P. Jungclaus, of Indianapolis. — I have in my 

hands the report of our Exchange. It is simply a letter from 

our Secretary answering a letter from our National Secretary. 

I will read it. 

Indianapolis, Ind., January i6, 1892. 
W. H. Sayward, Esq., 

Secretary National Association of Builders : 
Dear Sir : — By your request of December 31, the following brief state- 
ment has been placed in the hands of the chairman of our delegation. 

The most pressing need of our Exchange seems to be that we should meet 
more frequently for the consideration of questions that daily arise, and that 
demand prompt attention. Counsel and advice as to the best methods of 
bringing about this needed reform would be very helpful to our Exchange. 

We are still following in the old rut of meeting once a month ; thereby the 
more important topics for discussion and consideration are necessarily for- 
gotten or overlooked. 

Our members very highly appreciated your suggestions, at your last visit 
to our Exchange, upon the importance of having a daily change hour, but no 
effort has been made to follow them. If you deem it of sufficient importance, 
and time permitting, this matter might be brought before the Convention, 
giving delegates an opportunity to gain some valuable information from the 
experience of those who hold daily sessions. 

Our Exchange withdrew from the National Association early last spring. ■ 
In our haste to sever our connection with the National Association, we have 
been taught a very valuable lesson. We have learned that a local exchange, 
depending upon its own resources, unaided by the National Association, is 
like a stream without a head, whose waters refuse to flow when the rain 
ceases. 

One matter, however, of importance, which may be of general interest to 
the National Association, is the inauguration of the policy of adjusting differ- 
ences between members by the action of the Exchange without legal proceed- 
ings. A case which has just been settled was one in which there was a differ- 
ence of $106. Charges were brought. They were referred to a committee, 
and in a very short time were settled to the entire satisfaction of both 
parties, who separated with the best of feeling toward each other, without the 
expense, delay or ill-will incident to litigation. 

It is the sentiment of our Exchange that the labor problem should receive 
more earnest consideration by the National Association, and that it should be 
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prepared to render such advice and assistance as may be necessary in the 
event of a strike or lock-out. 

There is a matter of some considerable importance, which I deem worthy 
of your earnest consideration. That the Mid-Year Meeting, instead of 
being held in the same place where the annual Convention is to meet, might 
go to some other city, where the work of the committee could be equally as 
well done, and at the same time render some valuable service to exchanges 
who need encouragement an4 assistance in methods of work and in the man- 
agenient of their affairs. It occurs to me this would be an excellent way to 
revive a languishing exchange, and afford the members thereof a splendid 
opportunity of receiving encouragement and advice from those more 
thoroughly experienced in the work. 

It is earnestly requested that our delegates invite the next Mid- Year Meet- 
ing to be held in Indianapolis. 

Very truly yours, 

GEO. W. STANLEY, Secretary. 

Secretary Sayward. — Buffalo. 

Mr. Wm. D. Collingwood, of Buffalo. — (Reading report as 
follows.) : 

To the National Builders^ Association : 

Gentlemen: — The Buffalo Builders' Exchange would respectfully submit 
the following report of the work accomplished during the last year and the 
general effect upon its members. 

The principal events of the year have been : 

I. The adoption of a Code of Rules for the guidance of architects and build- 
ers substantially as recommended by* the National Association. After the 
adoption of the Code by our Association copies were sent to the architects 
individually, and as a body notifying them that on and after a certain date 
builders would only bid upon work according to said rules. The architects 
thereupon called a meeting to discuss the matter, which previously they would 
not do, after being repeatedly invited to do so. 

At said meeting they decided they would not be governed by it as it then 
existed, but suggested that our Exchange appoint a Conference Committee to 
meet one appointed by them to discuss the rules. After several protracted 
meetings the two committees agreed upon a set of rules, but their action was 
not to be binding until ratified by both associations, which both did at a sub- 
sequent meeting, and we feel that the adoption of this Code has been a finan- 
cial and moral benefit to the Buffalo Exchange. 

Like all new departures, it was hard to educate the members, and especially 
some of the architects, to live up to the rules in all cases, and to see the benefits 
to be derived from so doing. 

It certainly was not to be expected that it would go into effect without some 
friction on both sides. One case will sufl5ciently illustrate. A prominent mer- 
chant had plans prepared by a local firm of architects who were opposed to the 
Code, and thought this would be a good opportunity to test it. They sent out 
Invitations for proposals for the erection of the building, stating that the bids 
would be received at a certain hour by the owner, not stating, however, that 
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they would be opened in public in the presence of the attending bidders. The 
builders responded to the invitations and were informed that the bids would 
not be opened in their presence, whereupon they all withdrew their tenders, 
informing the owner of the existence of the Code, and that they could not 
bid unless the rule governing the same was adhered to. About a week 
afterward new invitations were received, saying that the proposals would be 
received and opened at a certain hour and in their presence, which was done, 
and the contract awarded to the lowest bidder. We could also cite several 
instances where the contract has not been given to the lowest bidder, but who 
have received compensation from the owner, according to the rules, thus 
clearly showing that the adoption of the Code and adherence thereto has been a 
success. Another important event is in relation to a home of our own. Upon 
the return of our delegates from the New York Convention, and their visit to 
the Philadelphia Exchange, they were so convinced, both by what they saw 
and the stress put upon the fact by our esteemed Secretary, W. H. Say ward, 
of the benefits to be derived from local exchanges owning their own building, 
that we immediately purchased a lot and proceeded to erect a building that we 
think will be a handsome, commodious and enduring home for our Exchange, 
as well as a model in all essential particulars. 

The prosecution of this enterprise made it a necessity to form another 
organization in the shape of a stock company under the name of the Builders* 
Exchange Association, with power to issue stock only to members of the Build- 
ers' Exchange, thus making it practically a builders' building. Stock to the 
amount of $75,000 was issued and was immediately taken, and we are pleased 
to say to you that the building is now being put under roof and will be com- 
pleted about May i next. It is a fire-proof structure, arranged for offices, 
exchange rooms, and a bank, which it is the intention of our members to 
organize. 

After May I, when we expect to be located in our new quarters, we shall 
be pleased to welcome any members of our sister exchanges who may have 
occasion to be in our city. 

We would state that our building and land will cost about f 165,000, of which 
f 75,000 was raised by the issue of stock and the balance by bond and mortgage 
at 4 per cent. Up to the present time we have spent f 104,000 on its con- 
struction. 

This has been a year of work for our Exchange. With the erection of a 
home and the adoption of a Code it has brought us prominently before the 
public, and with good effect. 

Our increase in membership has not been rapid, but has shown a healthy 
growth ; we have 103 corporate members, 4r non-corporate and a number of 
applications now on the board. Our standing is such that every reputable 
builder and dealer in builders' supplies desires to be one of us. 

And in this connection I would say that our Association 
thought this year it would be much better to have a paid secre- 
tary, outside of our regular members, and we practically em- 
ployed him last year and found it to work successfully, and 
we think it much better to have a paid secretary who can 
devote his entire time to the interests of the Exchange than to 
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leave it in the hands of some of our members who cannot attend 
to it as it should be attended to. 

Mr. Vinton, of Detroit. — I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has a printed copy of that Code ? 

Mr. CoLLiNGwooD. — We have not one here, but they are just 
the same as recommended by the National Association. Some 
parts of the phraseology of the Code recommended by the 
National Association hurt the feelings of the architects, and we 
modified it so that we didn't lose anything by the modification, 
but it soothed their feelings. 

Secretary Sayward. — I will say, Mr. President, for the 
information of the Detroit member that I have copies of the 
Code as recommended by the National Association, and will 
send some to Detroit. They have been sent to all of the 
exchanges, of course, but possibly Mr. Vinton may not be 
informed in relation to that. Is Chicago prepared with its 
report ? 

Mr. Joseph Downey, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : Chicago will have to beg your indulgence. I had a report 
which possibly might have been worth reading, but it has been 
mislaid and I cannot find it. I have asked the President of our 
Exchange, Mr. Alsip, to write up something so that we could be 
in line with the rest of the exchanges, and I will read what he 
has written : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Sixth Annual Convention : 

The Chicago Exchange desires to submit the following in reply to circular 
letter of the National Secretary, dated December a6, 1891 : 

During the past year the general condition of the Exchange has changed 
but little. We have not increased numerically, but there have been quite a 
number of changes in our membership by means of transfers of membership 
certificates. The Chicago Exchange is not ambitious to increase the number 
of its members, but desires to improve as far as possible the quality thereof. 
There is a strong feeling among the members of our local body that we should 
have a building of our own for exchange purposes ; whether this end can be 
accomplished remains for the future to. develop. We think it can. 

During the early months of the past year our Exchange undertook the 
almost hopeless task of reforming our vexatious lien law. After many dis- 
cussions in special and annual meetings, in which all parties in interest took 
part, a plan of procedure was adopted. A committee was appointed to wait 
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upon the Legislature of our State and to secure, if possible, the repeal of the 
most offensive features of our law. After an expenditure of a large amount 
of time, energy and money, we succeeded in securing the repeal of that 
section which caused the grreatest annoyance to builders — viz., the one requir- 
ing an owner to exact from the contractor a sworn statement as to the pay- 
ment of his bills tor labor and material before the payment should be made ; 
which section was changed so as to make the requiring of such affidavit 
optional with the owner instead of obligatory. 

A new section was embodied in the law giving the contractor a lien for 
work performed up to the time of refusal or failure on part of the owner to 
make payment (from time to time as the work progressed) according to the 
provisions of the contract. The old law compelled the contractor to complete 
the work before his right to *& lien was established, whether payment was 
made in accordance with terms of contract or not. For the proper protection 
of workmen an additional section was embodied in the law requiring the 
owner to retain lo per cent, of contract for 20 days after completion of work, 
so that should the contractor, for any reason, fail t6 pay for labor performed 
under contract at any period of the work, a certain protection, not only to the 
owner, but also to the laborer and mechanic, would be afforded. The amend- 
ments above enumerated to the laws of the State of Illinois were agreed to 
and adopted by the joint committees of the Builders' and Traders' Exchange 
of Chicago and the Trades and Labor Assembly of Cook County, before being 
presented for passage before the Legislature of the State, and were deemed 
by all parties in interest at that time to be the best possible solution of a very 
intricate and exasperating complication of embarrassments. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of our Exchange a few months since 
a resolution was introduced and passed,- calling for the appointment of a 
committee of seven to make inquiry into the cost of maintaining our member- 
ship in the National Association, and whether we were receiving benefits 
from such affiliation which would warrant our continuing as members of said 
National. Association. After a protracted and exhaustive consideration of 
said resolution by the committee, a report was finally concurred in, it being 
conclusively shown that we were receiving from the national body sub- 
stantial benefits of value tar in excess of the small amount expended for mem- 
bership in the National Association. 

It further appeared that the reason the great benefits were not more fully 
appreciated by the members of our Exchange at large was on account of the 
lack of information secured by them as to the doings of the national body. 
In order that this information might be given and the greatest good secured 
to the great mass of our Exchange, an amendment was made in our by-laws 
providing for the appointment of a permanent Committee on Legislation,whose 
duty it is to careful}^ examine and consider the doings and recommendations 
of the National Association, and report their fi[ndings, in a summarized form, 
to the Exchange. 

We anticipate from this time forth that many of the benefits which we have 
neglected to avail ourselves of in the past will be realized by our local body, 
and convince the doubting ones that it was unequivocally to our advantage to 
maintain our affiliation. 

Our Exchange has enjoyed a year of exceptional quiet as regards labor 
troubles ; there have been no disputes between members to record ; no cases 
at law of consequences to builders to cite and no question requiring the advice 
of the national officers has arisen. 
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I wish to say, gentlemen, in conclusion, that it is the express 
desire of the Association to have you, when you come there, 
make our Exchange your home ; we expect to treat you as well 
as you would treat us when we go to your cities, from which we 
have received a great many compliments. 

« 

Secretary Sayward. — Lowell. 

Mr. J. H. CoGGESHALL, of Lowell. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Convention : The Lowell Master Builders* Exchange 
has just passed through a year of almost unexampled activity 
in the building trade and one which should prove most prosper- 
ous to its members. With a larger number of public buildings 
and business blocks than ever erected in the same'time, with vir- 
tually no trouble whatever with the labor organizations, with 
fair prices prevailing, the year stands in the same light as a well- 
known product of that city, " peculiar to itself." The following 
recommendations of the National Association have been dis- 
cussed and more or less adopted : The Code of Practice, the 
idea of the Exchange having a building of its own, and the use 
of the Uniform Contract. In regard to the Uniform Contract 
several meetings have been held with the local architects, but 
as yet no decisive action has been taken. I am in hopes, how- 
ever, that at a meeting to be held shortly by the Exchange they 
will vote to adopt the contract and refuse to sign any other. 
In fact, gentlemen, I think we can show you something curious, 
viz., an arctitect who does not believe in the Uniform Contract 
because, as he stated, "it gives the architect too much power.*' 

Our membership has increased this past year from fifty-six 
to seventy-one, the increase being mainly from the material 
men, which has been of great advantage, particularly to the 
carpenters. 

There is another fact, which I think will be interesting to 
every exchange, which has occurred to me, that last July the 
secretary, at some trouble and expense of time, endeavored to 
compile the amount of business done by the members of the 
Exchange for the year extending from July, 1890, to July, 1891,. 
and the figures are given in round sums. The contracts carried 
out by members of the Exchange amounted to $3,800,000 ; those 
are in round figures. The amount of wages paid by the 
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members of the Exchange during the same time in round figures 
was $857,000. 

Yet, notwithstanding all of the above, the interest does not 
seem to be what it should, and I sometimes think that a little 
trouble seems necessary, where the Exchange would be obliged 
to take a firm stand and assert its rights, to prove to its mem- 
bers what an advantage it is to them. To create a lively 
interest, and get out a large attendance, we are obliged to have 
about three " annual " banquets and two " annual " outings a 
year. 

We started about a month ago to have special meetings 
about once a month, at which a substantial lunch would be 
served and some particular subject brought up for discussion ; 
these we shall continue until spring, and we expect them to be 
of great value. That we have some influence is shown by the 
fact that during the past year one member has been appointed 
by the United States Government to the position of Supervisor 
of Government Buildings in process of erection, while another 
has received an appointment as Inspector of Buildings from the 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

Of course, to say that everything is harmonious and lovely 
would not be right ; certain troubles exist, and until those are 
eradicated the Exchange will not stand where those who have 
the real interest of the Exchange at heart would like to see it. 
However, we are hopeful, and time will show that, although 
Lowell is one of the smallest, it is not the least interesting of 
the exchanges. 

Secretary Sayward. — Is Lynn ready with its report ? 

Mr. P. S. Curry, of Lynn. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
Knowing full well that after this Convention adjourns the 
memory of Lynn will still linger in the minds of the members, 
I thought I would give you a little history of the Lynn organi- 
zation. Our city is small, and we can't make the showing that 
some do, but we are all right. 

To the President and Members of the Sixth National Convention of the National 
Association of Builders of the United States : 

In conformity with circular from the National Secretary of December 29, 
1891, I have the honor to submit the following report : 

The first meeting of the builders of Lynn was held on March 9, 1886, under 
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the name of the Mechanics' Exchange. A. J. Dearborn was chosen first presi 
dent, with a full board of officers. That organization continued until March 
19, 1889, when a reorganization was effected under the name of the Master 
Builders' Association of Lynn, which gave new life to the organization of 
builders and of which Mr. A. J. Dearborn was again elected president, with a 
full board of officers. 

We joined the National Association of Builders February 9, 1891. The 
growth of the organization has been a healthy one ever since, and to-day its 
influence is felt all over our city. The members are all considered responsible 
by outsiders and the preference in a large number of cases is given to them. 

The Master Builders' Association of Lynn is doing all it can to bring in 
all the builders in the city, and in the near future they are in hopes to suc- 
ceed. • 

There is one thing against the Association in our city and that is our city 
has been a dumping ground for all kinds of contractors from the rising of the 
sun until the going down thereof. They will take work at almost any price, 
and if they can*t get out of their contract they are always ready to pay ten 
cents on the dollar, thereby taking the bread out of the mouth of the honest 
contractor, and not only that, but they destroy any branch of industry they 
may come in contact with. Lynn wants relief from this order of things and 
asks the assistance of this Convention in that direction. The first relief she 
wants is a change in the lien law of our State so that material shall have the 
same protection now given by law to labor in our State or the same protection 
given to material in the State of Maine, and she proposes to petition the Legis- 
lature now in session at Boston to make that amendment to the law. 

Lynn has had no labor troubles to speak of in the building line for a long 
time and don't want any, as the master builders of Lynn mean to do as near 
right as they can with their help or the times permit. There is the best of 
feeling among the members of our Association and the officers are doing all 
in their power to extend the same throughout our city. Our financial condi- 
tion is good. We commenced the new year with all bills paid and 1350 in 
the treasury. Our organization is run on the same plan as the rest with this 
exception — that we give an annual banquet free, to the members after the 
annual election of officers. We have forty firms and members in good stand- 
ing, and hope to increase our number as time rolls on and the builders of 
our city come to see the benefits to be derived from organization. I am 
pleased to state that at our last banquet, on the evening of January 5, we had the 
pleasure of having our worthy National Secretary with us for a short time, as 
we recognized the fact that he could do us a good deal of good by his advice 
and his knowledge of building and trade generally, but on account of sickness 
in his family and his time being limited, he did not have the time to give our 
members the amount of instruction he would wish if he had had more time, but 
another year we hope to be able to give him more time to give us the instruc- 
tion we so much need, and which he is so well able to give. We, of Lynn, 
consider him to be the school master of the National Association of Builders 
and long may he be in a position to advance the grand cause of our organiza- 
tion throughout our country. 

Respectfully submitted, 

P. S. CU^'RY t Chairman of delegation. 
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Secretary Sayward. — Milwaukee asks me to read their 
report : 

We herewith respectfully submit the following report of the Builders' and 
Traders' Exchange of Milwaukee : Total membership in good standing, 105. 
Our finances are in a flourishing and satisfactory condition. The strike of 
last spring, which covered a period of inactivity of nearly three months» 
clearly proved and demonstrated to us the advantages of our Exchange and 
organization. Through the medium of the different trades, meeting often and 
understanding the situation,we were able to successfully meet all issues of the 
strike, and our work at the present time is progressing in a very satisfactory 
manner, thereby gaining all the ppints of issue with the unions. 

Last March we organized from th9 members of our Exchange a stock com- 
pany and purchased a prominent corner lot in the city, valued at f 50,000, for 
the erection of a permanent home for the Exchange. We have at present undet 
contract a seven-story fire proof office and store building, the contracts already 
let amounting to over $100,000, and progressing satisfactorily, we hope, to 
completion, as we are already several stories above ground. We earnestly 
hope in the near future to have the pleasure of entertaining the National 
Association of Builders in our new home, ample room for which is there 
provided. 

This honor we earnestly and sincerely ask of you, as we feel and candidly 

believe it will be of invaluable service to us in giving an impetus to the 

undertaking and enterprise. 

Yours truly, 

C. F. KINDT, Chairman. 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — Mr. President, if I am in order 
I would move the reference of that report to the Committee on 
Time and Place. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It will have that reference if there 
is no objection. 

Secretary Sayward. — Minneapolis. 

Mr. George W. Libby, of Minneapolis. — Our report is very 
short, as our time was very short. It. is made out by our secre- 
tary addressed to Mr. Sayward, and I will read it : 

I beg leave to submit the following report of the Builders' Exchange of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Corporated members, fifty (50) ; non-corporate members, 
forty-nine (49) ; attendance, twenty-five (25) to sixty (60) members daily. Every- 
thing has been harmonious during the year, no questions having arisen to cause 
dispute, and the very best of feeling prevails among the members. The corpo- 
rate and non-corporate alike have obtained very much benefit through the 
workings of the Association. On the whole, it has been a very prosperous 

year for the Exchange. 

C. E. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
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Secretary Sayward. — New York. 

Mr. S. M. Wrigi^t, of New York. — 

The Mechanics' and Traders' Exchange of New York City respectfully 
report a total membership of 300, with a cash surplus in its treasury of about 
|2o,ooo. The volume of business in the building line in the city has not 
equaled that of several years past, arising from a combination of circum- 
stances, partially local. Many of our members are at present actively 
engaged in the construction of prominent commercial buildings as well as 
private residences; all reporting no disturbances with their employees. 
Happily, no business controversies have arisen between the members of the 
Exchange, so practically it may be said that peace and harmony prevail within 
its borders. The Uniform Contract is not very extensively in use, but a 
decided and healthy sentiment in its favor is evidently growing. Arbitration 
in the settlement of controversies with employees is already established by 
several of our employers' associations and the good result of this, as well as 
the results in other cities, as mentioned in the report of the National Associ- 
ation, will encourage a universal adoption of this principle in the near future. 

The Code of Practice in method of sub-contracting as adopted by the 
National Association is receiving the consideration of a sub-committee of the 
Exchange with a view to adopting so much, if not all, as may be applicable to 
our Exchange. The varied interests represented in our Exchange by its 
membership from nearly 50 different' trades or vocations makes it almost 
impossible to arrive at any settled principle or reasonably united action upon 
the question of a lien law, and notwithstanding an effort made to do so, at the 
request of your committee, it seems hopelessly impossible; but it may 
perhaps be reported that in the main, in consideration of all its involvements, 
if a lien law be needed, then the present as enacted is reasonably acceptable. 
The question of owning its own building is still under serious consideration, 
with a sanguine feeling of ultimate success, but it must be remembered 
that values are excessive in New York, as $i,ood,ooo is considered the 
minimum figure that can be entertained as the possible cost of such a 
structure as will not only furnish to the Exchange its proper home, with its 
cluster of business offices about it, from which can be realized a sufficient 
income for its support, but also at the same time express the ideas of a great 
center for the vast interests in the building trades worthy of the position they 
should occupy in our commercial metropolis. 

The confusion arising regarding the exact time at which to determine on 
the number of delegates this Exchange is entitled to seems to indicate the 
need of some constitutional enactment fixing a definite time other than by 
implication. 

To the National Association we again renew our fealty and well wishes 
and are proud of the distinction of being considered one of its loyal filials. 

Mr. President, to supplement this report, as was suggested 
by Mr. Miller, of Baltimore, it has been thought advisable to 
state first that the Exchange has a Committee on Legislation — a 
large committee, a standing committee — with an appropriation 
from the Exchange. It is the duty of that committee to watch 
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the legislative action of our Legislature during the entire winter. 
They are placed in possession of every bill touching in any 
manner the building interests, and they are authorized to start 
at once for the capital and endeavor to modify or arrest any im- 
proper legislation touching upon the building interest. Just to 
illustrate the influence and power of that committee, I will state 
one case. You are familiar with our elegant Fifth Avenue, 
which some of our millionaires, who can always ride in carriages, 
are endeavoring to keep as a boulevard, free from any obstruc- 
tion. To do so, they endeavored last year, through a citizens' 
committee, to make a law which absolutely prohibited the plac- 
ing of any building material on any street in New York outside 
of a fence to be erected lo feet high and 5 feet from the outer 
line of the face of the building. That was a general law, because 
they couldn't specify Broadway or Fifth Avenue, or any avenue, 
without making it special legislation ; it was a blanket law that 
would absolutely prohibit the depositing of any building 
material upon any of our streets. Our committee started with 
their little gripsacks for Albany, and used the influence of the 
Mechanics* and Traders' Exchange with such good results that 
the bill has never been heard from since. 

I am also requested to explain a custom in New York 
which differs from other cities. We have there thoroughly 
well organized trade associations of employers. The trade 
employers themselves have their own organizations, with their 
own officers and all the machinery of an association, and it is 
by their efi^orts that most ol the matters of their particular trade 
are formulated and promulgated, so that really the Exchange 
has no special priviliges other than to advise with these associa- 
tions and to direct them at their request. The Exchange has 
initiated a plan in keeping itself in close communion and in 
touch with these employers* associations, and the result is that 
the employers* associations, which in the past have been located 
in different parts of the city, are now being drawn together at 
one common center, where they are coming to know each other 
better and to love each other better. Our certificates of mem- 
bership are issued and are purchasable by any one who 
desires to obtain admission to our Exchange ; they must first 
obtain a certificate by assignment from the estate of some 
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deceased member or by purchase, so practically our member- 
ship scarcely varies from the number named. 

The question of invitation is a very important one for New 
York. Many of you who were here were in New York last 
winter ; no doubt some are here that wish they had been there 
then. I simply desire to say that the Building Trades Club has 
now its own home in a large mansion at 117 East Twenty-third 
street, a thoroughly equipped social club in every feature, and 
on behalf of the New York delegation, all of which are members 
of that club, I take this opportunity to cordially invite any mem- 
ber of the National Association, any member of an exchange 
affiliated with the National Association, when in the city of New 
York, to make it their home for as long a time as it will be their 
pleasure to remain. Our steward and the employees of the club 
are perfectly familiar with the instructions that have been 
given, that any stranger at the door, with a knowledge that he 
is from the National Association, is always to be made welcome. 

Secretary Sayward. — Omaha. 

Mr. N. B. HussEY, of Omaha. — Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
I regret very much that Omaha has no written report to present 
here to-day, but I can hardly feel satisfied to go away from here 
without having Omaha make a report. Possibly in a few words I 
can give you the general status of our organization. Omaha 
has been suffering in her building interests for the past year, 
probably through a succession of depressing influences, more 
than she has suffered for the past ten years. We feel, however, 
that in comparison with other cities with which we measure 
ourselves we have reason to be grateful. Of course, it is gen- 
erally understood that these large Western cities — Salt Lake 
City, Denver, and like cities — have suffered during the past year 
from certain causes. Our Exchange numbers about 55 mem- 
bers. We have about the same membership which we had one 
year ago, and we feel very grateful that, with the depressing 
influences, we have not lost in numbers. We have taken up in 
succession the different subjects which have been spoken of here 
to-day. First the labor question came to our attention, brought 
to us by the brick masons. The question of hours of labor has 
been settled by arbitration, and very satisfactorily. The ques- 
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tion of the lien law has been very fully discussed. We appointed 
a committee to go to the Legislature last year, and made an 
effort at that time in favor of doing away with the lien law. 
Our organization is about evenly divided with reference to that 
question, just about half and half ; but last year, after a very 
extended effort on the part of some of our members, I believe 
they got a little majority in favor of doing away with the lien 
law and sent a committee to the Legislature for that purpose, 
but found it was useless, the labor elements showing up so 
largely at the Legislature that it was impossible to enact any 
laws looking to doing away with the lien law. Now our 
Exchange plants itself upon the opposite ground. We claim 
to-day that we are not in favor of doing away with the lien law 
after having very fully discussed it again. 

Before adopting the Code of Practice we now^have, we 
invited the architects of our city to meet us in a social meeting, 
having a little bread and butter and coffee, a little social enter- 
tainment and cigars — an informal meeting — and the eleven dif- 
ferent architects who were represented there coincided entirely 
with our view in reference to that Code and heartily sympathized 
with us, and have promised to give us every influence in the 
adoption of that Code in the city, and we have appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the rest of the architects and we expect to 
make that the law of procedure in Omaha. Our committee are 
instructed to have printed in large type this Code and have it 
upon the walls of every architect's office of the city, and we have 
reason to believe that there is not an architect in our city but 
will be willing that that shall be put upon his office wall, and 
that he shall co-operate with us in making that the established 
rule. The great fundamental principle, and, I think, one of the 
foundation stones of the success of all organizations, is this 
Code of Practice, and we are using every effort possible to make 
it universal. The Uniform Contract is being used, I think, 
very largely by our architects, and I think some one or two 
thousand copies have been issued this past year, and as far as 
my observation goes it is accepted by the architects, and most of 
the contractors are urging upon the architects the acceptance 
of this Code in their dealings with the builders of Omaha. We 
have instituted a series of meetings for discussion once a month, 
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having little banquets or little entertainments, and we find that 
they are profitable ; we find that we are receiving good results 
from that method of procedure. We get in between eleven 
and twelve o'clock and discuss some given subject ; I 
think it makes very little difference what that subject is 
— anything that will elicit an interest and call forth a discus- 
sion — and after that having a little entertainment, I think, 
engenders an interest ; we find it so, and we are very much 
gratified. We propose to carry that out the balance of the 
year, and we feel encouraged and think that our membership 
will be increased and that we are in a favorable way, and we 
trust that with the effort which we are putting forward, with 
the renewed confidence which has come to our people and with 
the success we have had in the past year, Omaha, in the coming 
year, will be able to make a better report. 

Secretary Sayward. — Philadelphia. 

Mr. George Watson, of Philadelphia. — 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 19th, 1892. 

To the President^ Officers and Members of the Sixth Annual Convention of The 
National Association of Builders, 

Gentlemen: — The Master Builders' Exchange of Philadelphia respectfully 
reports that during the past year the membership of the Exchange has been 
kept up to its usual number, being at the present time 290. The financial 
statement of the Finance Committee and Treasurer shows that our certificates 
of membership originally costing faoo are ^ow wortii I388. The following 
improvenlents have been made during the year, to wit : Additional story on 
front building (to be used as a public restaurant) costing over {jJio,ooo. The 
enlargement of the exhibition room, and the beautifying of our meeting room 
with paneled steel ceiling, handsome book cases, and caps and bases to 
columns, making it one of the handsomest Exchange rooms in the country. 
Our Trade School has been well attended by a number of intelligent boys 
and is attracting much public attention, and we feci encouraged to continue in 
our good work. Our Legislative Committee have succeeded, after much labor 
and expense, in restoring the lien law of 1806 to its former status. One of our 
prominent railroads solicited the assistance of our Exchange to prevent the 
passage by the Pennsylvania Legislature of the Personal Liability Bill, and 
our committee now have under consideration, in conference with the Chairman 
of the Property Committee of the Board of Education, the awarding of con- 
tracts for the erection of public school buildings. Our Complaint Committee 
have acted upon two cases referred to them, and they have been amicably 
settled. Our Committee on Labor had one case before them which was fully 
investigated, and also amicably disposed of. Our Committees on Press, Print- 
ing, Room and Rules, Historical Exhibition, Mechanical Trade Schools and 
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Entertainment, have all performed the duties assigned them, with great satis- 
faction to the Board of Drrectors and members. Our Board have recom- 
mended that subjects emanating from the National Association be taken up at 
our conference meetings of all members of the Exchange, when a light lunch 
and cigars are to be provided. We have elected to honorary membership in 
our Exchange Col. R. T. Auchmuty, of New York, who made a handsome do- 
nation to our Trade School, and Dr. E. H. Williams, of Philadelphia, who pre- 
sented the exhibition department of our Exchange, with a costly model of a 
Japanese Temple, and we intend having the portrait of Col. R. T. Auchmuty 
placed upon our walls. 

Our Exchange is not so well attended during change hour as we would 
desire, but every eflfort is being made to increase the attendance. We are of 
the opinion that the Master Builders' Exchange of Philadelphia is now recog- 
nized as a power in Philadelphia, being called upon very frequently to assist 
the authorities in shaping legislation, serving upon various boards, etc. 

The Exchange has without doubt been of great benefit in placing the 
mechanic in that position in society to which he belongs. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE WATSON, President, 
WM. HARKNESS, Secretary, 

Mr. President, as the National Association honored the 
Philadelphia Exchange by visiting it, and making the visit a 
part of the proceedings of the last National Convention, and 
designating it as a model Exchange, and as its history is part of 
the literature of this Association, we felt that it would not be 
necessary to give anything more than a brief risumi of our 
doings. You all know the birth and life of the Philadelphia 
Exchange by the report we made at the last meeting of the 
National Association, but I have listened carefully to the 
different reports and ha^fe been much interested in .the pro- 
ceedings of the different exchanges, but I have been disap- 
pointed not to find a single word mentioned of a trade school. 
The National Association last year visited Philadelphia, and 
from the satisfaction expressed, and from the determination of 
many of the members of filial bodies, I was sure that there 
would be a half a dozen of them this year, but not one single 
one. Colonel Auchmuty has generously helped us and been 
the life of our Trade School, because it was through his generous 
attention that it was started. I had hoped that Mr. Ittner, of 
St. Louis, who was very much interested, would have instituted 
one in St. Louis, but it hasn't been done. Our experience has 
been that it is hard work, and that it is necessary to give your 
time and attention to it, but it is the only way in which Ameri- 
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can boys can learn trades and the only way in which we can 
have American mechanics. 

Our experience has been that the boys in our Trade School 
for one year have been taken into the carpenter's trade particu- 
larly, and out of the large classes we have had but three remain 
out of places ; they have been taken by the master builders of 
Philadelphia and the master carpenters, and in many instances 
have proved superior to many of the workmen that we have to 
hire. It only requires determination to do it. You may be 
antagonized by labor unions, but we have not found it so. Our 
bricklaying class is not as large as it was last year, but the 
journeymen bricklayers of Philadelphia have asked us to meet 
them in conference, and I have no doubt before a month passes 
over they will adopt a mode of registering, making it necessary, 
to become a registered apprentice in their trade, that they must 
come from the Master Builders' Trade School. That is a great 
deal for the Journeymen Bricklayers' Association, for it was a 
very powerful one in Philadelphia. 

I only want to say, Mr. President, that I hope at the next 
session our school will be more prosperous than it is and 
that half a dozen other exchanges can report that they have 
flourishing trade schools. Invitations have been given to the 
different members of the filial bodies that they will be welcome 
in the different cities. I want to say that Philadelphia's latch 
string is always out, and we have a committee, of which our 
genial friend, Mr. Harris, is chairman, that always takes care of 
the members of filial bodies, and we are in close association with 
the authorities of Philadelphia, and I will guarantee that a 
member of a filial body from another association coming to 
Philadelphia can go away unmolested. 

Mr. Conrad Bender, of Indianapolis. — I move you that this 
Association extend a vote of thanks to Col. Richard T. Auch- 
muty, for the generous manner in which he treated the Phila- 
delphia Exchange. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — Those in favor will say aye ; op- 
posed, no. Carried. 
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Mr. Watson, of Philadelphia. — On behalf of the Philadelphia 
Association, I hope you will elect Colonel Auchmuty an honor- 
ary member of the National Association, on account of the good 
he has done for the National Association of the United States. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I will just state for Mr. Watson's 
information that the winter he was unfortunately absent and 
not able to attend the Convention, Colonel Auchmuty was made 
an honorary member of the Association, and he has received 
from this Association from time to time evidences of our great 
esteem, which perhaps makes the action unnecessary, though I 
do not know that it will do any harm. 

Secretary Sayward. — Portland. 

Mr. R. W. Jackson, of Portland. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : I regret that our Secretary has been unable to send in a 
report, as was requested by the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, but I will try to make a verbal report for the Exchange. I 
will state that on our return from New York last year steps were 
taken to incorporate the Exchange under the laws of the State. 
The next business was to adopt a Code of Rules to govern the 
Exchange. A committee was appointed from the Exchange, 
and they conceived it their duty, as advised by the architects, 
to adopt the rules as sent out by the National Association. Our 
membership remained about the same last year as during the 
year before. We have had no troubles in the different trades 
to speak of, but we have suffered greatly in our Exchange, the 
same as our sister exchanges have suffered. On our return from 
New York we requested every member to come to the Exchange 
rooms between ii and 12 o'clock. We found the plan helped 
us out wonderfully. 

Secretary Sayward. — Providence, R. I. 

Mr. F. C. Markham, of Providence. — Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen : The Secretary of our Exchange informed me about^ 
five minutes before I left Providence that he had failed to make 
any report, as requested by the National Secretary, and said he 
didn't know what to make up. I gave the matter very little 
attention at that time, but after. hearing some of the reports 
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here I began to feel ashamed of myself, and I invited my two 
colleagues to see if we couldn't make up a report. However, 
as Mr. Hathaway did the writing, I shall have to request him 
to read it. 

Mr. Hathaway, of Providence. — 

To the President and Members of the National Association of Builders in Con- 
vention Assembled : 

In the absence of a formal report from our Secretary, we submit the follow- 
ing one, hastily prepared : Our Exchange is probably one of the oldest aflSli- 
ated with the National Association ; organized in 1878, with a membership of 
twenty, we have increased to the present time to a membership of about (70) 
seventy. During the past year several questions of importance have been 
considered by us, among them being the question of a home of our own ; this is 
still under consideration, and we hope in the near future to report active 
progress. We have committees at work on the subject of the Uniform Contract, 
and we are pleased to say that several of the leading architects of our city are 
now using them, and we expect use of same to become general. 

Regarding the Code of Practice and sub-contracts (recommended by the 
National Association), we addressed a circular letter to the architects, inclos- 
ing a copy of the same, inviting their criticism, and from the replies received 
we do not feel confident of success in their adoption, unless we have the assist- 
ance and support of other exchanges in neighboring cities whose members 
come in competition with our own in bidding upon work. Our Exchange is of 
the opinion it would be advisable to bring this matter before the Joint Com- 
mittee of Architects and Builders and Mr. Alfred Stone, chairman of the 
Committee of Architects, concurs with us in this opinion. 

During the past year we have appointed committees to confer with com- 
mittees of other organizations in regard to the establishment of a permanent 
industrial exhibition, and we believe in a few months this exhibition will be an 
accomplished fact. Our Exchange exerted a large and favorable influence 
toward the establishment of a manual training school, which is now nearly 
completed and which will accommodate three hundred pupils. 

The attendance at the daily meeting hour is still not what we desire ; we are 
making special efforts to have members attend regularly and with some suc- 
cess. 

Our annual dues are $20 and our membership fee $15. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. C. MARKHAM, 

Chairman of the delegation. 

Secretary Sayward. — Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. H. H. Edgerton, of Rochester. — Mr. President, I have a 

rather meager report, which was prepared by our Secretary, at 

the request of Mr. Sayward some time since, which I will read : 

Our Exchange has got over the experimental stage ; the novelty has worn 
off, and its worth as an aid to the transaction of business is fully i%cognized. 
10 
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Our daily meetings are well attended, and we feel that we are firmly estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure. But the inertia of our organization keeps it 
in a rut of old fogyism. Much of good that might be obtained by a little 
effort is lost, because it seems impossible to convince the organization, as 
such, of tht practical ysilvLe of new methods, while all admit their worth. We 
have attempted to introduce the Uniform Contract, -and it is more often used 
than any other, but we cannot induce all members to refuse to sign any other. 
We have agitated the plan for securing a building of our own ; have got a 
majority to admit the desirability and practicability of the scheme. We are 
interested in expanding an institution here called the " Mechanics' Institute" 
so it shall include a fully-equipped trade school, with a fair promise of suc- 
cess. We have tried to adopt the Code of Principles, as set forth by the 
National Association of Builders, but failed to do so. We have had no labor 
disturbances here for the past year. We have really made a little gain in 
the right direction, but the rate of our adv ance is slow. We appreciate the 
work of the National Association and feel renewed strength after every con- 
vention. 

Yours truly, 

J. H. GRANT, Secretary. 

I will say, in addition to this, that some time ago, I think 
prior to the action of this Convention in regard to arbitration, 
the Masons' Association of our city agreed with their employers 
in regard to an Arbitrating Committee, and matters which 
have been in dispute have been referred to that committee since 
and we have had no trouble whatever. 

Secretary Sayward. — Saginaw. 

Mr. M. Winkler, of Saginaw. — Mr. President, our Secretary 
was instructed to make a report, and we went to him last Satur- 
day and found him sick. He was coming down here, but 
couldn't. 

We had a very fair year in our line of business, and had no 
labor troubles. Our Exchange is small, but we have got pretty 
nearly all the principal contractors in it, although we cannot 
induce the material men to come in. Our material men deal 
mostly in lumber, selling probably 90 per cent, of their product 
outside. For that reason our Exchange doesn't grow very fast 
and they don't see any reason for coming in, because their trade 
is principally outside of the city. 

Secretary Sayward. — St. Louis. 

Mr. TJHOMAS MocKLER, of St. Louis. — I want to say on behalf 
of St. Louis that our Exchange is composed of manufact- 
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urers and dealers in building material generally and sub-con- 
tractors. Nearly all of the manufacturers and dealers in build- 
ing material are members of the Exchange, and possibly about 
one-half of the contractors. Our method of business there is 
mostly general contracting; our work is left to a general con- 
tractor, and the different branches subdivided among the vari- 
ous sub-contractors. Our Association has affiliated itself with 
the National Board of Trade. We have a membership very 
little in excess of 200, and a cash balance at our last annual 
report. The regular meetings of the Association are quarterly, 
but when anything of importance comes up special meetings are 
called. The business is done by the Board of Directors. 

In the matter of lien laws, our city is largely in favor of a 
lien law. Our Legislature in Missouri meets once in two years. 
During the session of the Legislature our Exchange generally 
has a Legislative Committee, whose duty it is to watch the 
Legislature and see that no legislation inimical to our interests 
is enacted by the Legislators. 

The hours worked in our city are eight per day. The eight- 
hour movement prevails in the building trade. We have had no 
troubles of any kind during the last year. Most of the trades 
there of the Master Builders have local associations, and any 
differences that arise are usually adjusted between the Union of 
that branch and the masters of the craft, without the interven- 
tion of the Exchange. 

As to arbitration, we have only had one case here in some 
four or five years. One of the parties to the arbitration was dis- 
satisfied and went into court, and the conclusion arrived at by 
the arbitrators was sustained by the court. I don't know that 
we have anything further of interest to report. We hope that the 
meeting of the National Association in our city one year hence 
will give an impetus to the growth of our Exchange that will be 
beneficial. 

Secretary Savward. — St. Paul. 

Mr. J. W. L. Corning, of St. Paul. — Gentlemen, I have here 
a report which was addressed to the National Secretary by our 
Secretary, which I will read : 
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St. Paul, Minn., January 12, 1892. 
Wm. H. Sayward, Esq., 

Secretary National Association of Builders, Sixth Annual Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir :—l beg to submit, as follows, my report of the condition of affairs 
in this Exchange during the past year. 

Owing to the continued depression in the building business following a 
period of mutual activity, there has been felt much dissatisfaction which cul- 
minated eight months ago in the attempt, by an active coterie of our members, 
to force the Exchange to adopt such alterations in its organization and govern- 
ment as appeared to the majority to be at variance with sound business prin- 
ciples. The chief demands were that all persons not directly engaged in con- 
construction on buildings should be debarred from the privileges of the 
Exchange, and that all transactions of the Exchange should be secret, thus 
shutting out the manufacturers of building materials and dealers in builders' 
supplies, and eliminating to a great extent the exchange feature of our organ- 
ization. This attempt failing, an endeavor was made to form a new associa- 
tion to demonstrate the superiority of such methods. A conciliatory course 
was pursued by the majority of our Exchange, but no compromise was possible 
without virtually conceding all the minority, backed by a large outside follow- 
ing, demanded, and further compromising the liberal and business-like policy 
which we believe should characterize the Exchange.. In consequence a num- 
ber of our members resigned and used their best endeavors to induce others 
to withdraw, but what appeared at one time to seriously menace the existence 
of the Exchange will, I doubt not, prove beneficial in that it has aroused our 
loyal members to the need of constant individual effort to assure success of the 
whole ; and the failure of the attempt to form an antagonistic association is a 
warning to avoid arbitrary and illiberal methods. 

Our members now are working well together and the prospects of the 
Exchange and building interests generally are brighter than they have been 
for a year or more. Last year's officers were unanimously re-elected, a tribute 
to the efficiency with which they perform their duties in a trying time. 

During the year the Exchange has taken prominent part in public matters 
affecting building interests and has in most instances received the consider- 
ation due such a body. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. R. P. HAMILTON, Secretary, 

I wish to call especial attention to this matter which has 
made trouble in our organization — the effort on the part of some 
to eliminate from membership the material men and manufact- 
urers. I noticed in the report of the gentleman from Saginaw 
that their trouble has been just the other way, and I think it 
would be a matter of interest — it certainly would to our Ex- 
change and might be to others if we had the time — to ascertain 
how far this matter is carried on in the different exchanges ; 
that is, as to whether the manufacturers and dealers in builders' 
material are encouraged to become members, or whether the 
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master mechanics are supposed to be the ones who are only 
to be benefited by such exchanges. 

I just wish to say, in closing, that those of you who were 
with us two years ago in St. Paul will hardly need to be re- 
minded that we shall be glad to see any of you at any time. 

Secretary Sayward. — Syracuse. 

Mr. Baker, of Syracuse. — I left home some time the middle 
of last week, expecting to find our Secretary here with his report. 
I can only say that our Exchange is in good working order, 
although our membership is far less this year than it was last, 
but we hope the Exchange will be all the better for it. We have 
had a prosperous year. We are trying to adopt the rule of 
meeting between ii and 12 o'clock for the Exchange hour and 
we find it is hard work to get the members to attend. In the 
last two years we have been burned out twice and made home- 
less, that being the case within the last two months. We have 
got established again, and our Exchange seems to be healthy. 
We have adopted the Uniform Contract almost universally ; we 
think it is the best, demand it, and our architects, with one 
exception, have adapted it. 

Secretary Sayward. — Wilmington. 

Mr. Reed, of Wilmington. — Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
Our chairman is not here, and he is also our Secretary; I have 
been answering in his place. I have noted down something to 
give you an idea of how Wilmington has been getting along. 

The Wilmington Exchange has had a fairly prosperous year. 
We have now fifty-five members, a gain of five in the past year. 
We have a large majority of the builders in our Exchange ; 
I should say about 60 or 70 per cent, of our Exchange are active 
builders, and the balance material men. The public take quite 
an interest in our affairs and an interest in our Exchange, and a 
great many of the architects send their plans to our Exchange, 
where they can be estimated on, also the general government 
and our municipal authorities, so that we feel that we get some 
recognition by the public. 

One of our greatest drawbacks, Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, and I think that is the trouble all over the country, is 
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that we cannot get a good attendance at the Exchange hour. 
Our Exchange hour is from ii to 12 o'clock, and I think if there 
is anything to be gained by a local Exchange it is that we can 
have our members there at some certain time in the day. I 
know it would be a great saving of time for every business 
man, and we are working that feature of it up just as much as 
we can ; I think we have made a great improvement in the last 
year in that direction. 

We have adopted the Uniform Code of Practice as recom- 
mended by this Association, and although we haven't had much 
experience with it, yet we think it will be generally accepted. I 
don't think the Uniform Contract has ever been used in Wil- 
mington at all ; I don't know of any instance. 

We have very few architects in Wilmington. Most of our 
architectural work is done by Philadelphia firms and some- 
times New York firms, so that we are altogether out of reach of 
the architects. We are always talking about it, and there is a 
great desire to have it used. 

Some time ago we held a special meeting to talk about the 
lien law, and it was voted that we should have one, although 
the vote was very close — I think we were nearly evenly 
divided — and that Delaware's was a very good lien law — I guess 
about as good as we could get — and it was voted that we have 
one, although I think a majority, if their conditions were right, 
would be in favor of no lien law. I tell you, gentlemen of this 
Convention, that I think, candidly, and so do a great many 
other people, that the time is coming when we will have no lien 
law. I know, in our Exchange in the last year, we have had 
several converts to no lien law, and, as I say, the time is coming 
when we will have none. 

I want to say that our annual dues are $15. That has been 
the case for the last two years, and we think this year that we 
will be able to run t)ur financial transactions under such cir- 
cumstances that we will be able to lower it to about $10 per 
member. 

Secretary Sayward. — Worcester. 

Mr. C. D. Morse, of Worcester. — On behalf of Worcester, I 
present the following report : 
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Worcester, Mass., January 12, 1892. 

Mr, President and Members of the National Association of Builders of America : 

At the request of our National Secretary, the Builders' Exchange of Wor- 
cester, Mass., begs to submit the following report: Our Association has 
been in a very prosperous condition ever since the last Convention. On April 
I last we left our old quarters and located in the Knowles Block, where we 
have rooms second to none in the country. Our desk room is fairly well occu- 
pied. We have an exhibition open to all members and affiliated exchanges, 
and our reading rooms are daily frequented by from twenty to thirty mem- 
bers. Our regular daily "change hour " is between 11.30 a.m. and 12 noon; this 
is not, we regret to admit, followed up as desired. During the course of last 
yoar we have thought it advisable to incorporate the Exchange, and on Sep- 
tember 8 last necessary steps were taken and the Builders' Exchange of Wor- 
cester, Mass., became a chartered corporation under the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. During the course of last year, to meet with the 
better working of our Exchange with the National body, we have thought it 
advisable to revise and amend our By-Laws, and after due consideration our 
annual meeting was changed from May i to January i, each year. We held, 
during the past twefve months, several meetings, where questions of the most 
vital importance were thoroughly discussed. We have adopted rules of prac- 
tice, which are now posted up in conspicuous places of our Exchange. Copies 
of these rules can be procured by applying to our Secretary, who accompanies 
our delegation. The Builders' Exchange of Worcester, Mass., Mr. President 
and gentlemen, is, we consider, in a most prosperous condition, and member- 
ship was increased thirty-three per cent, over last year ; and leaving aside all 
the necesssary expenses in refitting and furnishing our new rooms, there 
stands in the treasury an increase over last year of about seventy percent. We 
are now a recognized corporation, and we feel proud to inform you here, all 
our filial bodies, that we stand second to none in our country. The building 
trade has been in the past year comparatively satisfactory in Worcester. No 
strikes of any kind interfered with the general ruling of business, and the best 
of feelings have existed between builders, architects and owners. After the 
annual national meeting we hold our annual banquet. This custom has pre- 
vailed in our Association for the last three years, and we only regret to admit 
that our invitations sent to our filial bodies are not represented as we would 
wish. We are a small, fast growing city, but heart, if nothing else, is there to 
meet you all. Mr. President and gentlemen, we feel proud of our Exchange, 
and we venture to say " (Hat what we have done in the past year is only, we 
might say, a small detail of what we intend to do in the future." As already 
stated, we are comparatively a small town, but, gentlemen, whenever, either 
singly or in a body, you happen to strike the capital of our good old State, 
please deviate somewhat and let forty-five miles West bring you to Worcester, 
then make the Builders' Exchange your headquarters, where you shall be wel- 
come, and, we trust, where good care shall be taken of you all. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEORGE BOUCHARD, C. D. MORSE, 

Secretary, Chairman, 
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Secretary Sayward. — San Francisco. 

Mr. Woodbury (proxy for W. N. Miller, of San Francisco). — 
Mr. President : I feel that I have quite a load on my shoulders. 
I started out from Boston as a delegate, as 1 supposed, from 
Boston. I had been so informed by our Secretary and came all 
the way out here to find that I was not a delegate, or rather 
that I was an alternate. Afterwards I found that I had 
to travel all the way to San Francisco in order to get 
a report from the Secretary of the Exchange and return 
here ; the time, •you can see, has been rather short, and 
therefore my report has not been written out. The prosperity 
of our Exchange has been very good during the last 
year. The building interests of the city have not been quite 
up to what we would like, but still we are in hopes during 
the coming year, after receiving the reports of this National Con- 
vention, to be able to show to our brother builders the neces- 
sity and the importance of coming in and joining our associa- 
tion, and that they will see that the benefits derived are very 
great. If there are any builders in any other part of this 
country who feel dissatisfied with their present quarters and 
feel that they are not able to extend their business to the extent 
they would like, we would, to all such, extend a cordial invita- 
tion to come to our city and to our State, as I also represent 
the great State of California. We feel that there is room for all 
who have a feeling of this sort, and all who come will feel 
amply repaid, because every builder who comes to California 
becomes at once immenselv rich. 

There is another invitation which we would like to extend 
to the National Builders' Association. It has been said here at 
this Convention that perhaps it would be well to change the 
meeting to some more genial season of the year. Now with us 
in California, you can come at any season of the year and we 
will warrant that it will be genial. The climate is such that we 
can assure you that you will not have to bring your heavy over- 
coats and overshoes, etc., in order to keep warm ; therefore we 
would suggest that at some future time, which we are in hopes 
will be very soon, we will be* able to entertain the National 
Association of Builders at San Francisco. MeanHme, if there 
are any who propose to visit our city, we would say that our head- 
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quarters are always open to strangers, and that we can assure 
you you will be taken care of in the best and most liberal man- 
ner. [Laughter and applause^ 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. President, inasmuch as it will be 
impossible for us to go through the balance of the business of 
the session of this morning, I trust that some one will move that 
we adjourn immediately, and have a recess of perhaps not more 
than an hour, and then come together again to finish up what 
still remains upon the programme. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I move we adjourn, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — The Committee on Time and Place 
and for Nominating Officers will be in the lobby during the 
recess after we adjourn, and will be very glad, indeed, if any 
one having any suggestions to make to them would come 
to the lobby and give them the benefit of any advice or sugges- 
tions they have to make. The photographer, as I notified you 
at the opening of the session, will be in readiness to take the 
pictures immediately as you go out from this meeting. The 
railroad certificates are ready; they have been countersigned and 
will be distributed. 

The Convention then took a recess until 2.30 p.m. 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1892. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 2.30 p.m. President 
McAllister in the chair. • 

The Secretary called the roll. 

President McAllister. — I have the honor, gentlemen, to 
introduce Dr. Arthur Burnham Woodford, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy of the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, who will deliver the address which is announced on our 
programme to be made by Professor James. Professor James 
not having been able to come, Dr. Woodford has agreed to speak 
in his place. [A^iause.l 

ADDRESS OF DR. ARTHUR BURNHAM WOODFORD. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 

I am to address you this afternoon upon the subject of education — not par- 
ticularly of education in the broad sense of the development of manhood and 
mankind, but in the narrower sense of a practical education and training for 
business men. The former may lie in the background of our thoughts and 
serve as a starting point for our meditations, giving color to the whole, but the 
latter is our central theme. 

It gives me a double pleasure to accept the kind invitation of your Secre- 
tary to address you upon this subject. The education of young men has 
become my life-work and is, therefore, a matter of deepest interest to me. I 
am the son of a business man, and trust that by instinct, by association, and 
by education I possess enough of the mental attitude of business men, to 
understand their point of view and to make it my own. 

The principal feature of that point of view is your habit of regarding 
education as an investment of capital. This is the natural result of your 
every-day life. Constantly watching the processes of industry, a business 
man soon acquires what may be called an industrial bias. Everything 
presents itself to his mind from a business point of view. 

I am aware of the fact that many successful business men regard an educa- 
tion as a poor investment— particularly the extended education involved in a 
college course. Yet I come before you to urge the higher education of 
business men as the most practical ; to present it as not only a good, but the 
best, investment, viewed in the light of a business life of the present and the 
immediate future ; to submit it as essential to that complete success which is 
the ideal of every true business man; to insist that it is to be acquired 
economically and effectively under systematic instruction, and to maintain 
that the establishment of special schools which shall combine a liberal educa- 
tion with a special business training is the natural and the next necessary 
step in the educational development of our time. I come to ask your co- 
operation in this work of educational advance. Those of you who have it in 
your power should see to it that the on-coming generation of business men 
and women is given the full opportunity of this higher education. 

Nor has my attendance thus far on your Convention in aught discouraged 
me. I have listened to the discussions with great interest, and derived no 
little satisfacti#i from them. The speakers in their addresses and members 
in private conversation have not infrequently manifested an appreciation of 
the benefits to be derived from a higher general and special training, sub- 
stantially along the line which I shall suggest. They have thus given me 
aid and comfort, and added emphasis to my plea. There is indicated on many 
sides a drift of thought in this direction, which, I trust, my words may do 
something to encourage. 
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If I ask, at the outset, what is essential to the success of a master builder, 
or of any business man? Two things, I think, will at once suggest them- 
selves : 

I. Technical knowledge and skill. .^. Business ability. 

.These two elements are unlike. Which is the more important, it would 
be perhaps impossible to determine. Certainly each is necessary to the full 
realization and utilization of the other, and that education is to be considered 
practical which gives to each the most complete development and thus 
prepares a person for the occupations of life. Our question then is : What is 
the most practical education for a business man or what kind of an education 
is the best investment for him ? 

If you will look at education as an investment of capital, I think you must 
agree with me that it is very much like many other investments. It is by 
nature one of which it is diflScult to measure the results, and still more diffi- 
cult to predict them. It is an investment in which there is a large element of 
chance, and one in which present outgo is definite and real, while future 
income is both intangible and indefinite. Balances are not easily rendered. 
Results can only be stated in general terms and approximately. In individual 
cases, we cannot predict with a reasonable degree of accuracy the exact 
return. We cannot know until we try whether it will pay. But, I may ask, of 
what industrial enterprise, of what line of investment, is this not true ? Will 
it pay to sink this shaft, or work that mine ? Will it pay to build this house, 
or that railroad? How easy life would be if we could only calculate with 
mathematical accuracy the inevitable result of a given course of conduct. 

Yet no one doubts that it pays to sink shafts, to build, plant, hoe, plow, 
cultivate. No one questions that it pays to train particular individuals for 
special purposes; to use certain fields for definite ends. In the main, it is a 
question of method. There is no other way to get the shafts, houses, and the 
rest that we want, than to try first this course and then that ; this is the only 
road to success ; these are the only means of satisfying the conditions of life. 
Individual failures must accompan^ general success. That a particular boy 
or girl does not seem to profit by the education given does not militate against 
an educational system. 

Of educational institutions it is true in the main that they are not self sup- 
porting. They belong to the category of eleemosynary institutions. It is only 
fashionable private schools that are able to pay dividends. Our colleges and 
universities hardly pay operating expenses. But that schools pay, in a broad 
and general way, is no longer an open question in this country or in Europe. 
There is a growing sentiment in the community that education is a necessity 
and that schools are a good investment. Educational endowment goes for- 
ward on a generous scale. Public generosity and private munificence unite 
to fill the co£fers and invest capital in the undertaking of schools and colleges. 
Mr. Enoch Pratt, ot Baltimore, the aged millionaire who founded the Pratt 
Library in that city and has spent large sums of money in making it one of 
the most notable in the country, was present at the dedication of the Drexel 
Institute in Philadelphia recently, and felt constrained to write a letter to Mr. . 
Drexel congratulating him on his having founded so useful an institution. 
" You have made many good investments," wrote Mr. Pratt, " but none so 
good as this. It will be a constant source of satisfaction to you to see the 
good it is doing." 
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Other men are making large investments elsewhere : Mr. Pratt in Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Clark in Worcester, Leland Stanford at Menlo Park, Cal., Mr. 
Rockefeller and other Baptists in Chicago, the Catholics in parochial schools 
everywhere and in the Catholic University of America at Washington, John 
Hopkins in Baltimore, Cornell in Itha«, Colgate in Hamilton, Vanderbilt.at 
Nashville, Tenn., Taylor at Bryn Mawr, Vassar at Poughkeepsie, Durand at 
Wellesley, and many others. 

Our Federal Government gives nearly f 2,000,000 per year to the support of 
State agricultural colleges and experiment stations. The States appropriate 
large sums for higher and elementary instruction, and in some instances for 
secondary education. The budget of any large city contains in its school 
appropriation the largest single item of expenditure. 

One of the striking evidences of the growing recognition of the importance 
of education is to be found in the organization of the ministries of education 
in various countries. At present France, Italy, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Eng- 
land and even Russia have departments or ministries of education, which are 
recognized as controlling one of the leading and most important divisions of 
public administration. We Americans are sometimes apt to think that Euro- 
pean nations are devoting all their energies to preparation for war, and that 
consequently every other side of national life is neglected. There is a certain 
modicum * of truth in this, but even this preparation involves an immense 
development of the educational system as such. 

But this attitude toward education is quite a modern one. It is only in this 
generation, I may almost say, that it has become general. The industrial and 
political revolutions of the present.century have led to a marked development 
of our ideas with regard both to the character and the field of education. 
They are in a sense parts of a general social movement. But the change has 
been rapid and is not yet complete. It has already resulted in a large exten- 
sion and noticeable dififerentiation in our educational institutions. And this 
is perhaps the most encouraging, and, for our present purposes, the most 
important sign of the growing appreciation of the usefulness of systematic 
training, A century and a half ago there was in this country no law school, 
no medical school, no veterinary school, no school of engineering, no art 
school, no music school, indeed, no other school than the one we should call a 
classical high school and possibly the spelling school. First came the pro- 
fessional schools, late in the last and early in the present century ; about the 
middle of the century came the scientific, followed by the technical schools ; 
and last, though by no means least, the trade and special art schools. Each 
class has become a permanent part of our school system, fulfilling more or 
less efficiently its particular part in the social economy of the whole. This 
reference to the question which I said was no longer open serves us as a back- 
ground upon which to paint the picture of a further development of educa* 
tional institutions, or as a base of supplies from, which to go out and fight the 
battle for a higher and more practical education of business men. 

We now have distributed over the country schools for law, medicine, 
theology, dentistry, which lay claim to the dignity of professional schools ; 
schools of engineering, architecture and normal schools which may be classed 
as technical schools, colleges and universities, high schools and academies 
and the elementary schools which underlie the whole system. In addition we 
have in a few places the commercial college, the school of design, the school 
of painting, the musical conservatory, the school of expression and oratory. 
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Education has become at once general and special. It is no longer confined 
to the development of the mental faculties ; nor is it limited to the chosen few. 
It is within the reach of the many. All members of the commonwealth may 
seek with success at least the elementary training of all their faculties and 
many of our schools are preparing for the systematic training and 
special development of the peculiar capacity of each individual. Our 
educational minimum is rising. Our educational maximum is taking on 
a higher because a more specialized form. The three R's of the cross-road 
schoolhouse no longer suffice, and while our ultra-conservative college, with 
its time honored tripos of Greek, Latin, mathematics, is serving a valuable 
function, it is no longer sufficient for the varied requirements of modern 
educational life. 

As our silver-tongued orator, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, has said, ** Steam, 
electricity and inventions have hardened the condit^ions of competition and 
multiplied indefinitely the number of specialties. In the briefest time, and 
almost without warning, we are bro ught face to ^ace with the problem that 
education and prosperity, education and a livelihood, education and morals, 
education and law, education and liberty are indissolubly wedded together." 
But why has not our educational differentiation and specialization given 
us a training school for business men ? We have our agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations and industrial schools, technical schools and trade 
schools, for plumbing, bricklaying, painting, tailoring, carpentering, plaster- 
ing, stone-cutting, blacksmithing, wood carving and the rest ; training schools 
for nurses and training schools for teachers. There are so-called business 
colleges for the training of clerks. But where shall the future master be 
trained— the man who is to be the head of the concern ? Trained accountants, 
trained correspondents, trained stenographers, trained assistants of every 
kind— efficient helpers everywhere— -are needed. The trade, the commercial, 
the technical schools are each doing grand work in their way. But trained 
leaders, master builders and others, are also a growing necessity. It is the 
higher positions in the industrial army which it is difficult to fill. 

The higher education of business men for which I here plead is then but 
another step in our educational development. It is another link in the chain 
of lofty ideals, the realization of which leads us to the high pinnacle of an 
educated, self-governing people. I believe it to be the next step. The neces- 
sity is apparent to many. Means for securing the best training, the most 
practical training for business men and women, will be forthcoming. To give 
and to get this education is economy. It makes for culture and for civilization. 
It is progress. It results in that perfect harmony with environment which 
constitutes happiness. 

Coming to the consideration of our present educational agencies, I think we 
may safely say that neither the common school, the college, as at present 
organized, nor the technical school is sufficient to the end in view. They do not 
afford a development of that business quality which it essential to the highest 
success. I would not say aught against the work of either of them, but I think 
it is clear that they do not offer special training and education for business 
men. 

The conditions of the public schools make a treatment of individual cases, 
if I may so say, impossible. The training is not such as to separate those 
with large and varied administrative capacity from those who are only 
capable of mechanical routine. The business man is not separated from the 
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body of his future employees. The aim of the public school is necessarily 
quantity, not quality. And there is, moreover, a psychical reason for this, an 
educational justification. It would be unwise to attempt the higher special 
training of boys and girls of the age at which they ordinarily attend public 
schools. 

It is, I appreciate, a much disputed question whether the college discipline 
is best calculated to draw out administrative powers and build up a trained 
mind suited to the conditions of a business career of to-day. Many men who 
have been eminently successful in business give testimony to the practical 
value of a college course. Trained educators insist that the curriculum 
adopted is the one best calculated to develop those habits of mind most needed 
in business : 

1. Power of steady, persistent effort in the midst of intense activity and 
rivalry. 

2. The capacity for unusually severe exertion in emergencies, and the 
power at all times to direct one's energies along a particular line — in short, 
the power of self control. 

3. Readiness of speech, force in expression, power of address. (It has been 
asked, with some propriety, whether it is worse not to know a thing or not to 
be able to intelligently impart the information.) 

But this question of the practical character of a college course for business 
men is one which we do not need to discuss and settle here. We may admit 
all that the most ardent advocates are disposed to claim. It still remains true 
that the college course only appeals to the few ; its training is general, not 
special ; its tendency is toward literature, and it docs not particularly train 
the young man or specially qualify him for the highest success in business. 

By highest success in business I mean leadership. The truly successful 
men in business are those who lead. They are, as Francis A. Walker says, 
that select and comparatively small body of employers who assume the respon- 
sibilities and direct the agencies of production.* 

As Special Agent of the United States Department of Labor, it was my 
privilege some time since to meet the masters in industry of my native State, 
Connecticut. In some half dozen towns and a number of related industries in 
Naugatuck Valley, I found repeated evidences of the thought-power and the 
will-power, the directive energy of one man. He was aptly characterized by 
one of his co-laborers as the King of the Valley. The question before us, then, 
concerns the proper education of these Kings of the Valley— these leaders of 
men. "The armies of industry can no more be raised, equipped, held 
together, moved and engaged, than can the armies of war." How shall these 
commanders, these generals, be trained and educated ? 

That they are generals, no one, I think, will be disposed to question. The 
terms merchant prince, railroad king, lumber baron, are not merely oppro- 
brious epithets. They are titles truly descriptive of the real character of 
business men of this generation. They are leaders because they have special 
business ability. The successful general is one who has the ability to plan, 
to direct, and to secure the prompt and efficient execution of his orders. The 
prominent business man in any community or industry is likewise one who 
has this ability along another line. The successful banker is not the one who 
knows how to keep a set of books and calculate per cents., but the one who 
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knows how to loan money to advantage— when to loan, to whom to loan and at 
what rate, what collateral to accept and what reserve to keep. The success- 
ful merchant is not the one who knows how to measure dry goods and weigh 
groceries, but the man who knows how to buy to advantage, when to sell 
below cost, to whom to sell so as to make a profit. The successful manufact- 
urer is not the one who knows how to carry on all the processes of his 
industry ; he must know when it is well done, but he need not have all the 
technical skill necessary for the details of the business. Who is the success- 
ful master builder? 

But the captain in industry requires his lieutenants. The modern indus- 
trial army is intricately organized. The general requires able officers, or the 
body will not act with that singleness of purpose which is essential to success. 
The educational system, consequently, which shall give us good generals 
will also give us able assistants to fill the positions of responsibility in the 
industrial army. For these, as I have said in a general way, two things are 
essential to marked success : i, A certain degree of technical knowledge and 
skill ; 2, administrative business ability. The former is to be gained in tech- 
nical schools under intelligent instruction and with careful drill, and in 
practice. The proportion of the one to the other, instruction and practice, is a 
question of individual needs and capacity. I would call your attention, how- 
ever, to the fact of the increasingly large number who attend our technical 
schools. Technical and trade schools are the latest differentiation of our 
educational system. Young men who are preparing themselves for business 
are coming more and more to obtain the technical knowledge and skill in the 
special school. The graduate has passed the apprenticeship period and 
knows far more than the apprentice can learn under our present system. It is 
cause for hearty congratulation that this Association, as I learn from the 
report of your last Convention, recognizes that the time has come for the 
trades unions to consider this apprenticeship question. Rules regulating 
apprenticeship have ever been severe, but you may well say that never before, 
in any country, have rules existed which prevented the young men of the 
community from learning how to work so that they may share in the high 
wages any foreigner is free to earn. 

But the training of the technical school teaches only how a thing should be 
done. It requires business ability and judgment to determine what to do and 
when to do it. It is, then, to the training of business ability that we must spe- 
cifically direct our attention. For this I maintain two things are necessary: 
The liberal education, which certainly is not often attained until after a young 
man has entered or at least is ready to enter college ; but beyond this general 
training, and more important than it, comes the special training which is the 
crown of every liberal education, the study which is best calculated to develop 
particular capacity and to draw out those faculties of greatest use in business, 
in art, in literature, in the professions. 

If we ask what are the peculiar qualities of mind and habits of thought 
which are essential to business ability of a marked character, and which can 
be trained and developed in schools specially designed for the purpose, quite 
a respectable list presents itself. Nor can we wonder that the list should be 
long. How many business men, with or without special training, may really 
be said to succeed? Those who plead for a practical — i. e,y experimental — 
training virtually argue as if business men usually succeeded. As a matter 
of fact, most men fail ; many of those who are at any one time leaders in 
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their respective fields of enterprise and heads of large establishments do not 
continue so through the period of ai\ average business life. Consider the 
number of failures reported in Bradstreet's each*week ! If by any system of 
business training we may be able to reduce this number and lower the per 
cent, of those who fail from 95 to 75, or from 95 to 90 even, we shall have given 
to humanity a boon equal to that of any of the great modern inventions. 

Or consider for a moment what a failure implies. How widespread is its 
influence ! How terrible in many instances its results ! The intense activity, 
the complex character of social life ; the many and extreme fluctuations in 
trade, commerce and industry ; the extent of territory over which industrial 
forces are at work, the other side of the world being as near New York to-day 
as Cleveland was a short half century since ; the wonderful interdependence 
of parts in our modern industrial life and the suddenness with which a quite 
unexpected influence may become powerful ; these, and other like character- 
istics of business life to-day, make wide knowledge and special training of 
many faculties a pre-requi^ite of success in the industrial conflict. 

One of the more important conditions of success in business is that the 
merchant, banker or manufacturer be quick to appreciate the fluctuating 
character and ready to adapt himself to the changed conditions of trade and 
industry. He must promptly recognize changes in the life of mankind, and 
not let his conservative methods and inherited formulas blind him to the 
altered relations of industrial life. He must acquire a habit of changeable 
stability, of ** conservative variability," as it is called. 

To illustrate my meaning, there is no method more generally maintained 
among the business men of the generation just passed than that which goes 
under the name of "economy," and no practical conclusion more generally 
accepted than that •* competition lowers prices. " The telegraph, the telephone, 
the messenger boy ; the array of clerks who work in the elaborately decorated 
office on extensive account books, with detailed calculations, making careful 
and frequent balances ; the long list of salesmen, expensive advertisements 
and costly stores in fashionable localities— these methods and expenses augur 
certain ruin to the business in the minds of our manufacturers and merchants 
in the last generation. The great increase in the number of competitors, it 
was also believed, operated not only to abolish profits, but enormously reduce 
prices. A careful study of the methods ordinarily pursued in retail trade, 
however, will reveal the fact that '* economy " does not necessarily pay ; that 
''* costly aggressiveness bring ten customers where cheap passivity secures 
one," and that '* competition may result in dearness rather than in cheap- 
ess."* 

Broadly speaking, industries may be separated into the two classes of com- 
petitive and monopoly. In this, as in all classification, instances exist near 
the margin which are of doubtful character. Scientists, for instance, disa- 
gree as to whether a sponge is animal or vegetable, yet ordinarily animals 
and plants are easily to be distinguished. In the same way, all business is 
conducted either under conditions of pure competition, or virtually, of combi- 
nation. This monopoly-producing combination may result either from the 
action of sellers or from the action of buyers. It may result from the very 
nature of the enterprise. But from whatever cause, the result is that the 
market fixes the price and not the price the market, as is the case in purely 
competitive industries. The price of bread in Paris, for instance, has not 
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changed in something over a generation, although the various expenses of 
production, notably the price of flour, have greatly declined. It is the num- 
ber of bakers which has increased. The price of a shave is not determined by 
the number of barbers, but the number- of barbei* shops in a locality depends 
on the body of citizens who prefer being shaved at the established price. 
Buyers have practically combined, after some competition possibly, but never- 
theless combined, on what is practically a monopoly price. There is a sound 
philosophy of social life in Dr. Holmes' advice to the young man who would 
insist on entering the medical profession : ** If you must practice medicine, 
live on the avenue and drive* in a coup6. The practice is small at first, but 
you soon get the fees established for a fashionable doctor." 

I do not by this mean to allege that all men in business should endeavor to 
form a trust; nor would I recommend all doctors to live on the avenue, because 
then we would have no unfashionable doctors ; but what I do say is this, that 
business men should understand the fundamental character of business and 
the general principles which control the industrial life of mankind. Intelligent 
action is possible only as men do Understand the underlying conditions of life 
in our community. 

Take, for instance, the question which I notice has occupied the attention 
of this and previous Conventions — namely, the relation of the builder to labor 
organizations. I would not plead here for labor organizations — ^there are 
good and bad organizations. What I do ask you is to recognize the labor 
organization as here, and as part of the industrial life of modern society. 
Trusts are here ; they are part of the industrial life of modern society. How 
can we act intelligently concerning them without studying their character ? 
The question is, how can they be regulated and made a power for good in 
the community ? This can only be answered by a careful investigation of the 
nature of trusts and labor organizations and the conditions which make them 
possible or necessary, a study of social philosophy. The man who is to 
succeed in business is the man who has studied carefully the philosophy of 
business and who understands the forms of life in the community. Nor is it 
necessary simply for the business man to understand the changes that have 
taken or are taking place in society, but he must be able to anticipate change. 
The builder must know in which direction the community is going to move. 
Why, for instance, in all modern cities is the west end of the city the fashion- 
able end ? There must be some underlying principle. London, Berlin and 
many other cities have their fashionable streets to the West, not the East. 
What is the reason? Again, there is a definite relation and a constantly 
changing relation, which business men must understand and anticipate 
between the place of business and the place of residence. The condition of West 
Philadelphia to-day affords a good illustration. Fifteen years ago and more 
a large number of houses were built in West Philadelphia to accommodate 
the tide of population that it was supposed would move out into the vicinity 
of the Centennial buildings. Were they a business success ? What was 
necessary in order to make them permanently a good investment ? The fact 
that to-day no rapid transit exists, save along one single line of cable cars, 
accounts for the comparatively low price of real estate in West Philadelphia. 
There is a direct connection between the price of real estate and systems of 
rapid transit in the city, just as there is between railroad lines or freight rates 
and the value of farms. The successful man in business is he who knows 
and sees this. 

11 
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You ask can the necessary habits of mind, the proper fields of knowledge, 
be best acquired and attained in a school ? Can the knowledge and training 
in special schools prepare one for business by increasing his soundness of 
judgment ? I answer, unquestionably, yes. 

There are two ways of acquiring common sense ; we may inherit it, or we 
may develop it. If it is acquired, it must be either in the severe school of 
experience, profiting only by our own experience, or it can be acquired by 
education, profiting by the experience of others. 

For the experience of others we must look to the testimony of history. 

** The study of industrial history helps us to understand and appreciate the 
policies of other nations who adopt a different policy from our own, and to 
value rightly the motives of persons in our own nation who think another 
economic policy than the one we advocate would be better for our time and 
nation."* The study gives one breadth of view and toleration for the opin- 
ions of others. A student acquires the power to see various sides of a subject, 
to lake a comprehensive view. He also gains insight into the sequence of 
events and learns to look ahead to the end of a line of action under varying 
but highly probable conditions. Above all he is relieved from the burden of 
inherited prejudices by his study of the history of different industrial policies. 
His study should also teach him the great law of equivalence and lead him to 
stand for honesty and justice in business transactions. It will show him how 
completely commerce depends on faith in men ; what mighty engines for 
civilization are confidence and credit ; how intimately commerce and civiliza- 
tion are associated in the history of humanity ; how thoroughly for the build- 
ers the civilization of the time shows itself in the building. It gives him a 
high ideal, developing respect for business as against the ordinary disgust he 
feels for the drudgery connected with it. 

At the risk of possibly being misunderstood, then, I am going to place the 
science of political economy as one body of knowledge with which the future 
captain in industry shduld familiarize himself. I know that it is customary to 
heap ridicule on the theorist in- the professor's chair arid that the term dismal 
science has become popular as applied to political economy. But it is the 
science of the industrial life of society ; it is even the science of business. It 
deals with influences and conditions which have to do with the prosperity of 
nations. It studies the facts and forces and seeks to know the laws which 
control the material welfare of human society. The fact that often certain 
unpleasant features have been emphasized by writers ; that frequently only 
narrow bases for reasoning were chosen, and that the limited truths thus 
derived have been made a shield for the rapacious greed of men ; the fact that 
the trend of the science has not always been in harmony with the spirit of the 
age— these things should not lead us to abandon the study and banish the 
subject from our curricula. We ought rather to pursue them with greater 
zeal, to drive the ploughshare of scientific investigation deeper into the soil of 
human experience and turn a broader furrow, confident in the hope of reaping 
a rich harvest from a well cultivated field. 

Joseph Wharton in his address, " Is a College Education Advantageous to 
a Business Man," says : 

** Few mundane things are more worthy of attentive study than the laws, 
customs and methods of trade, commerce and finance ; few which offer to the 
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individual more usefulness and happiness ; few which offer to the nation 
greater gain in solidity and independence." 

We might as well call pathology a dismal science and hygiene an immoral 
art as to apply these terms to economics. Rightly pursued it becomes a fasci- 
nating study, though one peculiarly liable to error. Like every other science 
it is based on generalizations. These are made on a complex body of phe- 
nomena — a body more complex perhaps than that of any other science. When 
rightly grounded, however, its generalizations reveal the real life of society 
and form the pnly rational basis for rules of right social living. 

There is special reason for putting economics first on the list of studies 
suitable for the business man. The knowledge and the mental discipline 
acquired are such as will be of practical value to him in the affairs of life. 
He studies the nature of capital ; the functions of money ; the relations of 
laborers to their employers ; the permanent conditions of trade ; the laws of 
rent, interest, wages and profits ; the influence of the State as an economic 
agent. The study of political economy also trains the student in reasoning 
similar to that which he has to do in every day life. "All those judgments 
which every one must continually use in practical affairs are exactly of that 
kind and character that we find in political economy, and if the student has 
had the advantage of a thorough training in economic reasoning, he will be 
much better prepared for active life than if he were drilled in the dogmatic 
reasoning from simple premises, such as one finds in mathematics or physics. 
It has the further advantage that all its premises are subjects of discussion 
and doubt, and hence are more likely to arouse the interest, or perhaps the 
opposition, of the student, and this makes him careful of his tests. Unques- 
tioned truths have little educational value." 

" Political economy has a third leading source of educational value, in the 
study of facts. For such a purpose it has many advantages not within the 
reach of other sciences. It keeps the young man in touch with the world. 
To-day, we send a young boy to college not to take him out of the world, but 
to prepare him for the world. For this purpose the study of political economy 
affords greater advantages, perhaps, than any other science. There is no 
place where real laboratory work can be performed with better results than 
among economic facts." On all sides there is an immense wealth of material 
that may be easily collected and utilized. We have financial reports, muni- 
cipal reports and those on trade, commerce and navigation. Almost all State 
documents furnish to the student invaluable information as to economic facts 
and conditions. Our railroad and corporation and bank reports are also 
mines of great value, while the census gives to the student an immense col- 
lection of statistics, the importance of which cannot be overestimated. 

" Political economy thus joins in one body a group of characteristics that 
make it of great utility to the student. It cultivates both observation and 
reflection. It gives him the discipline and logical training of mathematics, 
the culture of history and the inductive work of the physical sciences. It 
brings his imagination into activity and arouses his sympathy for those who 
suffer from the evils of society. It also creates an interest and enthusiasm 
for the study of social problems, through which he is spurred on to seek a 
solution for the many perplexing difficulties that beset human progress." * 

But political economy is not the only subject which should be studied in 
college. I would not leave that impression with you. Another body of 

* From Professor Patten's Essay referred to above. 
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knowledge to be made the subject of special study and systematic instruction 
is political science. Business men need a special educational training in poli- 
tics primarily because they possess political power. If this be not wisely used 
it will pass to other hands. Do you think it will be more wisely used ? The 
struggle for constitutional government in Europe in this century is bringing 
political power into the hands of capitalists. In this country it has never been 
anywhere else since we declared ourselves independent .of the aristocratic 
and kingly power of England a century and a quarter since. But our political 
problems were not solved for all time in the Convention of 1787, or by the able 
statesmen of the early period — Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jay, Madi- 
son, Gallatin, and others. Our political institutions are in fact so poorly 
adapted to our political needs that in one particular, that of municipal govern- 
ments, they are a discredit to our political sagacity. The streets are dirty ; 
the water is bad ; a water famine occasionally threatens a large urban popu- 
lation ; large parts of the pavements need to be replaced ; the sewerage is 
deficient ; there are districts in New York more densely populated than any 
other portion of the earth's surface ; nor is there a reasonable supply of those 
breathing places for the large cities^the parks, asylums, prisons, peniten- 
taries are full and children are turned from the doors of the already crowded 
public schools to wander in the street into paths of idleness and worse. 

The remedy lies in the hands of business men and in theirs alone. Busi- 
ness men are taking the place of our lawyers as legislators and statesmen. It 
is only thus that our legislative institutions can be brought into harmony with 
the industrial life of the time. The business man is most interested in good 
government, and it is only through his action that we can secure it. The 
government of a community is .largely what the prominent business men and 
women of the community make it, either by their sins of omission or com- 
mission. We have been and still are so hard at work securing the blessings 
of Anglo-Saxon liberty to ourselves and possibly our posterity, that we are 
forgetting the plain political duty of the hour. We hear a great deal of the 
evils and the corruption in politics and of dishonest politicians, but it is not 
necessary to paint the picture in detail. I mention it not to discourage, but to 
encourage ; to urge and incite each patriotic citizen to do his political duty, to 
show the need of a careful study of real political conditions and the play of 
forces under the surface of constitutional forms. 

Public administration is another important topic of study. The National 
Government does a larger banking business and a larger express business 
than any company in the country. Are its methods the most efficient ? Its 
•business principles sound ? It collects and the States collect large sums each 
year to pay definite expenses of Government. On what principle, or lack of 
principle is this done ? Will any one here present argue that our tax system 
is a good one, and that it cannot be improved ? Is not special instruction, care- 
ful investigation and scientific study of the particular subject, taxation, a 
good investment for the future business man ? 

These questions suggest the wide subject, which must needs be carefully 
considered over and over again of the proper field of Governmental activity. 
On the one hand we have the police theory of the State by which its functions 
are limited to the maintenance of order and the protection of life and prop- 
erty. At the other extreme stands the socialistic theory of the State under 
which the people politically organized own all the agents of production and 
direct the entire life of the individual. Somewhere between the two probably 
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lies, for us, the theory of good Government. But where ? Shall the State sup- 
ply education of all kinds, or only some, or none ? Which gives the better 
results to-day in fhe United States ? The private preparatory school or the 
public high school ? Shall the Government direct the channels of commerce 
and lines of industry ? Shall it add a telegraph to its postal service ? Must it buy 
or appropriate in order properly to regulate the railroads and secure justice 
. between individuals and localities ? Shall the city government own its street- 
car lines, or rf not, what rights on the highway shall it give the private corpo- 
ration ? These and their like are practical questions of deepest interest to 
every business man. What shall all of us, collectively, through one agent, 
the Government, undertake to do ? What shall be left to private initiative and 
individual enterprise ? What can the Government do for individuals better 
than they can separately do it for themselves ? Clearly, only careful study 
and a frequent investigation of experiments can answer the question. 

Having then thus traced somewhat briefly the need of a special business 
education and indicated the training, in part at least, which is desirable and 
necessary, with a view to develop ihe business quality which is essential to 
business success, let me, in conclusion, indicate to you what the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at Philadelphia is doing to develop the 
mental faculties needed in business. 

The practical efficiency of any particular educational institution depends 
upon the extent to which its course of instruction has been designed to develop 
and strengthen the faculties and habits which are most needed in the work of 
life and the degree in which its instructors succeed in carrying out the system. 
It is necessary to know the quality of mind required and the best means of 
developing it. The teachers in the Wharton School recognize this fact. At 
every point of their work they are ever again asking themselves these ques- 
tions : What does this young man wish to do ? What faculties and powers 
will he need in order to do it successfully ? What means can we employ to 
train most efficiently these mental characteristics? And whether the 
particular work on hand be an investigation into the principles of double 
entry bookkeeping, or the economic nature of wages and profits, or the 
constitutionality of the legal tender acts, or the organization of the insurance or 
railway systems of the country, the same fundamental question is ever rising : 
How can all this be made of most educational value, how can it be made to 
contribute most efficiently to the development of the qualities needed in 
business, whatever be that business ? What, again, are some of these quali- 
ties ? I answer : A patient capacity for serious and prolonged efforts directed 
toward the solution of difficult problems which may be pressing ; the ability 
to make unusual efforts when unusual emergencies arise ; the ability to plan 
on a large scale ; the power to see the end from the beginning ; a thorough 
knowledge of the general principles underlying all branches of business and 
which bind them all together in that same correlated system which is charac- 
teristic of modern industrial life. * 

Each part of the Wharton School curriculum has a reference to the develop- 
ment of some one or other of these faculties. 

// Begets a Spirit of Initiative Enterprise, — Of all the qualities needed by 
the business man who is bound to achieve the highest success, none is more 
absolutely necessary than that which has been so happily termed " initiative 
enterprise" — the power to begin new things, to see new opportunities. And, 
alas ! no quality is more rare. It is very much a matter of nature, and yet 
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there is no question that it can be enormously increased and strengthened by 
a systematic and well-directed training. The Wharton School faculty insist 
that there are new branches of business wait^g to be developed ; that busi- 
ness opportunities are by no means limited to competition in existing fields ; 
they point out that the great prizes in the business world are' to-day in 
branches almost unknown a century ago, and that probably the great prize of 
the future will be along lines new and unheard of — waiting to be .developed by 
the energy, skill and sagacity of the coming business man. A study of the 
history of business does not merely educate the student to beware of errors 
and follies committed; does not merely impress upon him the lessons of 
honesty, industry and sobriety, but it fires his imagination and steels his 
nerves to new deeds of energy and wisdom. 

// Inculcates a Broad Conception of Business. — Business has thus far been 
looked upon in the history of the world as a sordid occupation, with little or 
no relation to the higher aspect of life. In Europe to-day to be in most 
branches of business is to be out of society, to be looked down upon as neces- 
sarily small, ignoble and insignificant, and the ambition of every aspiring 
business man is to earn a competence as soon as possible and then drop alto- 
gether his active connection with business life as a cause of social degrada- 
tion. We, fortunately, have a better tone in the United States. But we have 
also many business men who see nothing in their business but a mere means 
of getting a living ; who have no conception of the grand social function which 
business matters and business institutions play in our modern civilized life. 
Business life, looked at broadly, is, after all, the great civilizing agency of 
our time. It has a function in this respect which cannot be fulfilled by law. 
medicine, theology or the army. Upon its development and improvement 
depend some of the most sacred interests of society. To the man who looks 
beyond the shell to the kernel of things, business life reveals itself as a vast 
and varied and fundamentally important side of our national existence, and 
occupation within it, as a great opportunity not only to earn money, but to 
advance civilization. 

It Emphasizes the Social and Economic Function of Business. — The result 
of this training is that the student goes forth to his work with an entirely new 
conception of its signification in the life of society. He is proud of it as a 
career. He sees in it not merely the chance of making a living — not merely 
the chance of amassing a competence, or of keeping up riches, but also a great 
opportunity to do his share in helping to promote the welfare of his fellow- 
men. A great improvement in business methods is as truly a boon to human- 
ity as a great discovery in science, a great invention, a new remedy in medi- 
cine, an improved legal system. And the student goes forth from the Whar- 
ton School to the counting house, or the factory, or the bank, or the railway, 
or insurance office, with the feeling that while he must bend all his energies, 
for years to come, to the mastery of the problems of this particular business, 
he has the same great chance before him to participate in the social improve- 
ments of his kind, as the lawyer, or clergyman, or physician. 

// Creates a Professional Spirit and Inspires a Respect for Business. — Nothing 
ever tends to further the interests of a class in the community so much as the 
creation of a professional spirit within it of an esprit de corps, of a sense of 
community of thought and feeling. Why is it that the so-called learned pro- 
fessions—law, medicine, theology, engineering, teaching, etc.— exercise 
such an irresistible attraction to so many of our young men ? It is, undoubt- 
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edly, among other things, owing to the pleasure a man derives from the con- 
sciousness of belonging to a great and powerful class in society, every mem- 
ber of which receives a certaiiysocial recognition by the fact of his belonging 
to such a class. Of course, th* cannot be brought about except as the result 
of a consciousness of the importance and dignity of the profession or calling 
itself as one to which is entrusted the conservation and development of im- 
portant societary interests. 

This conception of business life is ever kept before the minds of ^he stud- 
ents of the Wharton School and is presented in many different ways. It may 
be fairly claimed that no student of this school goes forth into active life 
without a new and broader conception of business and its functions. 

The resttlt of this wider conception of the idea of business is to increase 
the respect of the student for the career in which he is to engage, and with 
this increasing respect comes a new attitude toward all its problems and 
relations. He is no longer the mere routinist watching carefully his com- 
petitors and getting all his cues from them and depending for his profits on 
cheating, hard working, out-bargaining ali who buy from him or sell to him. 
He is the broad student of business affairs, initiating, originating and im- 
proving methods which redound to the benefit of all society. He becomes a 
benefactor of the race as well as a shrewd and successful business man ; 
indeed, he becomes a benefactor by being a shrewd and successful business 
man of this sort. The Wharton School keeps fully advanced this idea 
of the importance and dignity of business life as such. It thus arouses, deepens 
and makes permanent in its students an interest in all that pertains to busi- 
ness and to the industrial reorganization of society. 

Note. — For a more extended consideration of the several subjects con- 
nected with this general topic of the higher education of business men the 
following are recommended : 

1. A School of Political and Social Science, by E. J. James, Ethical Record, 
1890. 

2. Schools of Political and Social Science, by E. J. James; publications of 
the Philadelphia Social Science Association, 1886. 

3. The Study of Politics and Business at The University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1889. 

4. Is a College Education Advantageous to a Business Man ? By Joseph 
Wharton, Philadelphia, 1890. 

5. Schools of Finance and Economy, by E. J. James (An address before the 
Convention of the American Bankers' Association at Saratoga, 1890), New 
York, 1891. 

6. The Educational Value of Political Economy, by Simon N. Patton; pub- 
lications of the American Economic Association, Vol. V., No. 6, Baltimore, 
1890. 

7. Circulars of Information of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy. 

Mr. P. S. Curry, of Lynn. — I move, sir, that a vote of thanks 

of this Convention be returned to the professor for his able, 

eloquent and instructive address. 

♦ 
A Delegate. — I second the motion. 
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President McAllister. — Those in favor of the motion will 
say aye ; those opposed, no. It is carried unanimously. 

The next business in order will bl the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, of which Mr. J. M. Blair, of Cincinnati, 
is chairman. 

Secretary Sayward. — The Committee on Resolutions reports 
on the resolution presented by Indianapolis in relation to the 
Mid-Year Meeting of the directors, that the subject should be 
referred to the Executive Committee for their judgmeitt. That 
is the report on that matter of the Committee on Resolutions. 

Mr. Prussino, of Chicago. — I move that the report of the 
committee on the resolution offered from Indianapolis be con- 
curred in. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It is moved and seconded that the 
report of the committee on the resolution offered from Indian- 
apolis be concurred in. Those in favor will say aye ; those 
opposed, no. Carried. 

Secretary Sayward. — On the resolution submitted by 
Edward E. Scribner, of St. Paul, that President McAllister be 
requested to furnish the Secretary a copy of his address, etc., and 
for the printing and distribution of the same, they report that 
that also be referred to the Board of Directors, with power to 
act. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I move that the recommendation 
of the committee be concurred in. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It is moved and seconded that the 
report be received, and the recommendation concurred in. 
Those in favor will say aye ; opposed, no. Carried. 

Secretary Sayward. — On the resolution submitted by Mur- 
rell Dobbins, of Philadelphia, in relation to considering the sub- 
ject of the amendments to the Constitution, that the incoming 
Board of Directors consider and report at the next Convention 
upon necessary changes in the Constitution; that also the Com- 
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mittee on Resolutions' report should be referred to the incom- 
ing Board of Directors. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I move that the report be con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — Those in favor will say aye ; op- 
posed, no. Carried. 

• 

Secretary Sayward. — As to the resolution on free coinage, 
the Committee on Resolutions are of the opinion that the free 
coinage resolution, as offered by C. J. Smith, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, treats of a subject upon which the National Association of 
Builders is not competent to act, and recommend that no action 
be taken thereon. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I move that the report be 
concurred in. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It is moved and seconded that the 
report be concurred in ; those in favor say aye ; opposed, no. 
Carried. 

The next business in order is the report of the Committee on 
Time and Place of next Convention, and on the Nomination of 
Officers, of which Mr. Prussing is chairman. 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
Your Committee appointed on Time and Place, beg leave to 
report the time for the next Convention, Tuesday, February 7, 
1893. Place of meeting,' St. Louis. For President, Anthony 
Ittner, of St. Louis, {applause] ; First Vice-President, Ira G. Her- 
sey, of Boston, lapplause]; Second Vice-President, Hugh Sisson,of 
Baltimore, [tf///tf«f^]; Secretary, William H. Sayward, of Boston, 
\applause\\ and for your Treasurer, George Tapper, of Chicago 
[applause], 

Mr. Harkness, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President, I move to 
amend that report to make the date of our next meeting Feb- 
ruary 14, in place of February 7, one week later. 
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Mr. Madden. — What is before the meeting now ? 

President McAllister. — It is the report of the Committee 
on Time and Place of next Convention. There is an amendment 
offered to the report. The question will be upon the amend- 
ment to change the date from February 7 to February 14, 1893. 
Are you ready for the question. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment say aye ; those opposed, no. 

A Delegate. — What is the reason for ofifering that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Harkness, of Philadelphia. — The reason is that in Phil- 
adelphia most of annual meetings take place in January — nearly 
all our corporations have their annual meetings in the latter 
part of January, and our annual meeting of the Exchange takes 
place on the fourth Tuesday in January; our board of direc- 
tors meets for organization and election of officers the first 
Tuesday in February, which is this exact date, February 7, that 
we would meet for organization and electing officers for the next 
year. 

Mr. Harris, of Philadelphia. — I desire to say, for the delega- 
tion from'^Philadelphia, that our Secretary has made a mistake. 
We don't come here asking for any special legislation for the 
Philadelphia delegation and we repudiate it. The object that 
was talked over was that annual meetings were held all over the 
country, and a great many of the mechanics and material men 
-that belong to this Convention are presidents, directors, and 
secretaries of these various and different trade organizations and 
social organizations, and those people are the ones who if you 
don't have them at the annual meetings, the thing will not be a 
success, and these meetings are carried down until the first week 
in February, and after that they cease. That was the idea of 
the delegation in putting it down for the 14th. 

Mr. Wright, of New York. — From New York, I desire to 
second the amendment offered by my friend from Philadelphia, 
because I occupy with him a kindred position as secretary, and 
I know the importance of having a time fixed that will not con- 
flict with the meetings at the close of the month of January, and 
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the many executive positions that I fill, and New York occupies 
the same position that Philadelphia does. The first Tuesday in 
February is the time of our annual meeting, and many other 
things at that time are pressing upon us, and I hope the Con- 
vention will have some little sympathy with us, and give us that 
week to get our work in shape for the next Convention. 

Mr. Prussing of Chicago. — I want to say, in behalf of the 
committee, that it had no special reason for February 7, and 
that February 14 suits the committee, as far as I am advised. 

• 

President McAllister. — Those who are in favor of the 
adoption of the amendment will please rise. The amendment is 
carried. Z». 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — Are further amendments to the 
report now in order ? 

President McAllister. — Yes, I presume so. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — Well, Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Convention, without attempting in any manner to 
detract from the merits of any gentleman named for any office 
within the gift of this Association, I beg to take issue with the 
committee in the naming of the Second Vice-President of 
this Association, not because I believe the gentlemen named 
is not equally qualified for that place with any other 
gentleman affiliated with this body, but simply because 
I believe that a mistake has been made in naming a 
man from a locality which has already been favored to 
its fullest extent by the Conventions of this Association. We 
have favored the East, we have favored the North, the next 
Convention will be held in the South ; let us then, in the name 
of fairness, give to the Sunny West an opportunity to be rep- 
resented in this Association ; let us show to the people of this 
broad land that the limits of this Association are not intended 
to be circumscribed ; let us undertake to show the builders of 
this country that we are broad enough and long enough and 
high enough to meet them all upon the level. It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman,''that the*great and growing West is being dis- 
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criminated against. It seems to me that the East has already 
had its share, that Baltimore is too near to the place at which 
the last Convention was held to now claim the right to hold a 
Convention three years from now. If I may be in order, Mr. 
President, I desire to ask that that prince of princes, John D. 
McGilvray, of Denver, be named as a substitute for the gentle- 
man from Baltimore for the position of Second Vice-President 
of this Association. I don't expect, perhaps, to be able to get a 
vote of this Association in favor of my substitute, but I desire 
to put myself on record as being in favor of extending the influ- 
ence of the Convention and of the Association the length and 
breadtH of the land. The office of Second Vice-President of 
this Association is one of transcendent importance ; in fact, the 
man named for that position will, within a short time, assume 
the duties of President of the Association, and John D. McGil- 
vray is the man who, when the time comes, will act without fear 
or favor to anyone. The office is one in which we need a man of 
broad views and wide experience, who by his practical attention 
will understand the best interests of this grand organization. 
In John D. McGilvray we have such a man. Elect him, gentle- 
men, to the position of Second Vice-President of this organiza- 
tion, and the future success of this body will be assured. I am 
credibly informed that he has been discriminated against because 
of his previous affiliation with labor organizations. No man 
affiliated with this body, gentlemen, is better qualified for the 
place than he ; no man will make a more brilliant presiding 
officer. Endowed with that degree of native eloquence which 
adds charm to his many other accomplishments, his selection at 
this time to the position I ask would be a masterstroke, the bene- 
ficial results of which cannot be too highly estimated. We have 
favored, as I say, the East ; we have favored the North ; we 
have favored the South ; now let us favor the West, and place 
in line for a future Convention that city of eternal sunshine 
from which, in the distance, the 4elegates assembled ' from 
throughout the country may have an opportunity of witnessing 
on the summits of the grand and glorious mountains the beauti- 
ful spectacle there to be observed ; give us Denver and McGilvray, 
gentlemen, and you will never be sorry for it. Here is an oppor- 
tunity, as I say, to show to the country that the limit of Our 
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jurisdiction is not intended to be circumscribed, but that the 
purpose is to grow until we shall have taken under our guiding 
wing and given advice and counsel to every important city in 
this broad land. Elect McGilvray ; give us Denver, and do honor 
alike to Denver, its citizens, and this Association. I move the 
substitution of McGilvray's name for Second Vice-President. 

Mr. J. P. Brady, of Baltimore. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
On behalf of the city of Baltimore and the honored officer 
named from that city, it is almost with regret that I feel that I 
am called upon to defend his right to the position of Second Vice- 
President of this great body. Now, Baltimore has chierished 
this position, and has counted on it in Conventions by -gone ; 
she has made assessments upon her members that this body 
might be entertained in 1895 ; she has expected it ; she will not 
give way in order that others may succeed. And while we 
come here with no animosity toward any section, while we 
come with that feeling which has ever characterized the people 
of the State of Maryland, and which we might say without 
vanity. and without boasting, has ever been at the front and has 
always extended the greatest generosity to all sons of this 
country, yet we cannot givie way. Now, gentlemen, the man 
we have brought before you to-day, Mr. Hugh Sisson, of Balti- 
more, comes from that sturdy class which has been recognized 
in Baltimore for the last half century. He has ever been at the 
front, and I might say that it is his integrity and his skill that 
have placed Baltimore on the list among the principal cities of 
the Republic. While our State may be old, still it is the place 
where the first railroad was started and where everything that 
has ever been good has been received. I am sure you will meet 
there with that hospitality and that generosity which have ever 
characterized it. Not wishing to intrude, not wishing to tax 
your patience too much, I only hope that the sentiment which 
we came here prepared to advocate, and the rights which we 
expected to carry back, will not be denied. 

Mr. William Henry, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen : I heartily join in Mr. Madden's recommendation of 
John D. McGilvray. I am intimately acquainted with the gen- 
tleman. I have met him in many committees, I as an employer 
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and he as an employee — in our line we have arbitration — and I 
have always found him a strong advocate of his interests on any 
committee where I have met him. Since that time there has 
been a change ; he is in business for himself ; his views 
have changed, as they do with all men, and he is a presiding 
officer of his organization, and I have frequently communicated 
with him, and I can assure you now that his interests and mine 
are one. When I have met him on a committee, I can assure 
you that there is no gentleman that could be placed on that 
committee that I would fear more than him. I can assure you, 
gentlemen, as he worked in the interests of the people whom he 
represented at that time, so will he work in your interests if you 
place him in this responsible position, and I merely state this so 
that you, gentlemen, may not have any doubts as to Mr. 
McGilvray if he is placed in that position. There is no man 
here that has had a better opportunity to know what Mr. 
McGilvray is than I have, being associated with him in the same 
business, and having opposite business interests ; I have always 
found that with proper arguments he would finally come to the 
right side. Now, gentlemen, a man of that description, who is 
put in a place of trust and works for the interests of that trust, 
can we not safely put our interests in that gentleman's hands ? 
I say we can, and there isn't one man in my line of business, if 
they were all here to-day, that wouldn't support John D. 
McGilvray for any position with which this Convention or any 
other Convention might honor him ; therefore, I second Mr. 
Madden's motion. 

President McAllister. — I has been moved and seconded 
that the name of John D. McGilvray be substituted for that of 
Hugh Sisson, of Baltimore, for the office of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Stacy Reeves, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I have a few remarks I desire to make. I am sure 
that nobody blames the gentleman from Denver because of 
having belonged to a trade organization of workingmen hereto- 
fore ; that did not affect him in my mind or in any other man's 
mind, I believe. But the gentleman, who has been placed in 
nomination, from Baltimore — a man engaged in the production 
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and manufacture of stone for building monuments and other 
purposes — who can say aught against him ? It has been said 
that he is a young man. Should he take the place of an older 
man necessarily because he is younger? Isn't Denver much 
younger than Baltimore ? Denver's time will come, I know, 
and I would like to go there if I should live that long, but the 
committee having this matter in charge, I have no doubt, have 
weighed all the points, and if there is nothing else to be done, a 
reflection against Mr. Sisson by undertaking to put another 
man in his place would be a serious thing, in my mind. He is 
an honorable man, and I have dealt with him in business ; he is 
well known in his home, and in the wide sense of our country 
outside of his home. It would be a reflection against him, in 
my mind; it isn't a reflection against Denver. Gentlemen, I do 
hope the recommendations of the committee will be concurred 
in. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — If the gentleman will allow me, I 
intended no reflection upon any gentleman in this Convention, 
and I simply made my argument based upon a locality. I be- 
believed then, as I believe now, that a mistake has been made 
by the committee, and that it is competent for this body to 
change what in its judgment it feels was a mistake of the com- 
mittee. Surely, no man can find fault with delegates to this 
Convention for expressing views upon subjects presented here 
for consideration and having the manliness to stand upon the 
floor of this Convention and express those views openly, above 
board and fearlessly, regardless of what may be felt or thought 
by any member of this Convention. 

President McAllister. — The question is upon the substitution 
of the name of Mr. McGilvray for that of Mr. Sisson. Those 
who are in favor of such substitution will say aye; those opposed, 
no. It is lost. The question now is upon the adoption of the 
report of the committee, as amended, changing the time to Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — I move the adoption of the report 
of the committee. 

Mr. Stevens. — I second the motion. 
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President McAllister. — The question now will be upon the 
adoption of the report as amended as to time. Those of you 
who are in favor will say aye ; those opposed, no. Carried. 

President McAllister. — The next business in order is the 
election of officers, which, under our Constitution, has to be done 
by ballot. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President, I move that 
the Assistant Secretary of the Convention be authorized to cast 
a ballot for the gentlemen named in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the motion, gentle- 
men. Those in favor say aye ; opposed, no. Carried. The 
Assistant Secretary will cast the ballot of the Convention for the 
gentlemen named. 

The Assistant Secretary then cast a ballot as instructed. 

President McAllister. — It is with great pleasure that I 
announce the election unanimously of the gentlemen named in 
the report of the committee. It has been customary to call 
upon them to come forward and tell us what they think about 
it. I therefore call upon the new President, Mr. Anthony Ittner, 
of St. Louis. [A/fplause."] 

Mr. Anthony Ittner, of St. Louis. — Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen of the National Association : I thank you for this honor 
that you have conferred upon me and my city. I know that I 
stand here before you not by reason of any sterling worth or 
qualification that I may possess particularly, but by the favor of 
the delegates from my city. I desire to say to this Convention 
that I accept this honor in the spirit that it is tendered, and 
that I shall, to the utmost of my ability, endeavor to discharge 
the duties incumbent upon that position. I desire, furthermore, 
to say that should I live to meet you one year hence in our 
city, situated as we are in a border city of a border State, we 
will meet you with that hearty and enthusiastic welcome and 
friendship that is characteristic of the Southern and Western sec- 
tions of our country ; and I hope, in contradistinction to that 
sturdy and conservative hospitality and friendship that exists in 
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the Northern and Eastern States of our country, you will not 
find us at a discount. Gentlemen of this Convention, I do not 
desire at this time to take up your attention with any extended 
remarks, but I desire to say that it has been my privilege in the 
past to occupy, by the favor of my fellow citizens, many hon- 
ored positions, and I desire to say here and now distinctly and 
unqualifiedly that in no position of my life have I felt as highly 
honored as I do at this moment by being your President-elect. 
[^Applause, 1 

President McAllister. — Mr. Hersey has been promoted 
and we should like to hear from him. 

Mr. Ira G. Hersey, of Boston. — Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Convention : I will simply thank you for this 
expression of appreciation of my willingness to accept the 
vacancy which will be filled when our worthy Secretary has the 
place which you mean he shall have. I will also assure you 
that in the coming of this Convention to Boston we will do all 
in our power to make your stay there pleasant and profitable. 
Again thanking you, I accept the honor conferred. 

President McAllister. — Is Mr. Sisson in the room ? 

Mr. Brady, of Baltimore. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
I might say, on behalf of Mr. Sisson and the Baltimore delega- 
tion, that Mr. Sisson was unable to be present with you on this 
occasion on account of sickness in his family, but I am sure that 
he appreciates the honor conferred upon him as well as the 
Baltimore delegation. We hope that when you visit the city of 
Baltimore you will go back with that feeling which Charles 
Dickens had after going over this broad country, when he said 
that the hotels of Baltimore were the best that could be found. 
I am sure, sir, when you visit our people you will be pleased ; 
and I hope that our success over our sister city of Denver will 
cause no ill feeling between us and that they will occupy the 
position of that general who, when he found he was defeated, 
gave orders to his troops to close up and be ready again. 
[Applause.^ 

President McAllister. — Now, Mr Sayward has been 
elected Secretary, but we all know that he will accept, so I pre- 
sume it is not worth while to hear from him. 

18 
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Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Let us hear from him. [Cri^s 
of '' Sayward / **] 

Secretary Sayward. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : It 
is hardly necessary for me to repeat the same words which I 
have spoken at four or five Conventions ; you must have got 
pretty tired of hearing them and you must think that I am only 
too willing to grasp all the offices I can possibly grasp. It is 
very much against my will that I am made Secretary this time, 
but, gentlemen, I have been snubbed by the Committee on 
Nominations ; I appeared before them and presented my re- 
quest that they relieve me and put in some other man, and, if 
you will believe it, they snubbed me most unmercifully and 
told me they didn't want any of my advice, so I had to with- 
draw. 

However, as long as you have seen fit to elect me, I will simply 
say that I will endeavor through another year to do the best I can 
in the direction of helping the builders of the country to become 
still more firmly fixed in their desire to work together through 
this central combined organization, of which I am sure we all 
feel most proud. This Convention has been most satisfactory, 
and from my point of view I feel that the result, the educational 
features of this particular meeting, are by far the greatest of 
any of the meetings we have held. If we can only go on 
improving more and more each year, as I believe we can, I 
don't believe anybody will ever regret that five or six years ago 
it happened to come into the head of a builder down in Boston 
to combine, if possible, the builders all over the country into an 
organization of this sort. Those of us who have been associ- 
ated together in the past, whose voices have been familiar upon 
the floor of various Conventions, have formed friendships and 
acquaintances that will last as long as life lasts, and no money, 
nothing that can be put into words, can represent their value. 
To me, personally, it is the greatest satisfaction to think that I 
have been instrumental in this work. It cannot help but be a 
satisfaction to find that you continue to place confidence in me 
and elect me as your Secretary. [Applause.'] 

President McAllister. — Mr. Tapper, of Chicago, our new 
Treasurer. 
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Mr. George Tapper, of Chicago. — Gentlemen, I will simply 
thank you for your renewed confidence in electing me for the 
fifth time your Treasurer. I certainly didn't expect to occupy 
this office so long as I have when you elected me first, but since 
you have renewed your confidence, I certainly will take care of 
all the money you can pay to this Association in the best pos- 
sible way I can. [Aji'p/ause,'] 

President McAllister. — The next business in order is nam- 
ing and election of directors. 

Secretary Sayward. — Boston. 

Mr. Grinnell, of Boston. — Boston respectfully submits the 
name of Mr. James I. Wingate. 

Secretary Sayward. — Buffalo. 

Mr. CoLLiNGWOOD, of Buffalo. — A. A. Berrick. 

Secretary Sayward. — Baltimore. 

Mr. Brady, of Baltimore. — Noble H. Creager. 
Secretary Sayward. — Cleveland. 

Mr. Dewstoe, of Cleveland. — E. H. Towson. 

Secretary Sayward. — Chicago. 

Mr. Downey, of Chicago. — C. W. Gindele. 

Secretary Sayward. — Cincinnati. 

Mr. Bellville, of Cincinnati. — Cincinnati names as a 
National Director for the ensuing year, Mr. Samuel D. Tippett. 

Secretary Sayward. — Denver. 

Mr. Michael, of Denver. — A. J. Baker. 

Secretary Sayward. — Detroit. 

Mr. Vinton, of Detroit. — Alexander Chapoton, Jr. 

Secretary Sayward. — Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Reynolds, of Grand Rapids. — P. C. Campbell. 

Secretary Sayward. — Indianapolis. 

Mr. JuNGCLAUS, of Indianapolis. — James McGauley. 
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Secretary Sayward. — Lowell. 

Mr. CoGGESHALL, of Lowcll. — Charlcs P. Conant. 

Secretary Sayward. — Lynn. 

Mr. Curry, of Lynn. — Lynn presents the name of Frank G. 
Kelly. 

Secretary Sayward, — Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kindt, of Milwaukee. — Paul Riesen. 

Secretary Sayward. — Minneapolis. 

Mr. Cook, of Minneapolis.— George W. Libby. 
Secretary Sayward. — New York. 

Mr. Wright, of New York. — By unanimous voice of my asso- 
ciates I am directed to place in nomination for the position of 
Director Mr. Marc Eidlitz [app/ause]y who has so ably repre- 
sented New York from the inception of this National Associa- 
tion. We desire that he be continued. 

Secretary Sayward. — Omaha. I will cast the vote of 
Omaha for Mr. N. B. Hussey, and explain my doing so by stat- 
ing that Mr. Hussey is here, but his colleagues do not happen 
to be upon the floor, and he naturally feels a little hesitancy in 
naming himself. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Watson, of Philadelphia. — Stacy Reeves. 

» 

Secretary Sayward. — Portland. 

Mr. Jackson, of Portland. — N. E. Redlon. 

Secretary Sayward. — Providence. 

Mr. Markham, of Providence. — William W Batchelder. 

Secretary Sayward. — Rochester. 

Mr. GoRSLiNE, of Rochester. — H. H. Edgerton. 

Secretary Sayward. — Saginaw. 

Mr. Qualmann, of Saginaw. — Michael Winkler. 

Secretary Sayward. — St. Louis. 

Mr. Anderson, of St. Louis. — Jeremiah Sheehan. 

Secretary Sayward. — St. Paul. 
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Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — J. W. L. Corning. 

Secretary Sayward. — Syracuse. 

A Delegate. — J. E. Baker. 

Secretary Saywari>. — Wilmington. 

Mr. Swain, of Wilmington. — A. S. Reed. 

Secretary Sayward. — Worcester. 

Mr. Darling, of Worcester. — C. D. Morse. 

Secretary Sayward. — San Francisco. 

Mr. Woodbury. — W. N. Miller is the only name I know. 

President McAllister. — The next business in order is the 
fixing of the per capita or prorata assessnient. The Board of 
Directors recommend that the assessment remain at the same 
figure as last year, that is to say, $3 per capita. 

Mr. Scribner, of St. Paul. — I move that the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors be concurred in. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — It is moved and seconded that the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors in the matter of the 
per capita assessment be concurred in. Are you ready for the 
question ? Those in favor say aye ; opposed, no. Carried. 
The next is Miscellaneous Business. 

Secretary Sayward. — I have received the following com- 
munication : 

To the National Association of Builders : 

Gentlemen .—The National Association of Commissioners and Inspectors 
of Buildings of the United States, in Convention assembled, do respectfully 
call your attention to a resolution introduced by John S. Damrell, of Boston, 
and unanimously adopted by this Association at New York, February 13, 
1891, as follows : 

Resolved^ By the National Association of Commissioners and Inspectors of 
Buildings, in Convention assembled, recognizing as we do the great responsi- 
bility resting upon the Inspector of Buildings appointed or elected to such a 
position, that, in their appointment, their qualification shall be competent and 
reputable architects, master builders or mechanical engineers. Politics 
should not be considered in the appointment, and an inspector should hold 
office as long as he does his duty. 
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And we, as an Association, respectfully ask the National Association of 
Builders to use their influence to bring about the result asked for in the fore- 
going resolution. 

J. M. HAZEN, First Vice-President, 
B. F. MORSE, Second Vice-President, 
P. THEO. OSTER. Treasurer, 

As I understand it, the only action this organization can take 
would be to recommend to the filial bpdies that they take action 
to secure the appointment of Inspectors of Buildings upon 
recommendations made by the various building exchanges in 
cities where inspectors of buildings are appointed. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — Mr. President, I would just 
say to the Convention that not long since there was a vacancy 
among the Building Inspectors of Philadelphia, and that a 
committee was selected by the Mayor of the city from the 
membership of our Exchange to hold an examination of the • 
applicants for that position, and the gentlemen of our Exchange 
who composed that committee absolutely named a man who 
was to be added to that list of inspectors. 

President McAllister. — The Secretary has explained what 
action it was desired for us to take. You have heard the 
explanation of the Secretary. Will somebody make a motion 
to that effect ? 

Mr. ScRiBNER, of St. Paul. — If I understand the report, it is 
that this body recommend that the local exchanges affiliated 
with this body take such steps as shall result in the various ex- 
changes obtaining the privilege of nominating building inspec- 
tors in their various localities. Is that the intent ? 

President McAllister. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScRiBNER. — I so understand it and I make that motion. 

A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the motion ; those 
in favor say aye ; those opposed, no. Carried. 

Secretary Sayward. — A telegram has just been received, 
dated at Indianapolis, Ind., January 20. 

To the National Association of Builders in Convention Assembled : 

The Bricklayers' and Masons' International Union, in Convention as- 
sembled, send you greeting and trust your deliberations may be fruitful in 
perfecting such measures as will prove beneficial to our craft and the trades 
in general. (Signed) 

THOMAS ODEA, Secretary. [Apj>lause,] 
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President McAllister. — What is your pleasure in regard to 
the telegram ? 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — I move it be received and the 
Secretary be instructed to enter it upon the record of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Reed, of Wilmington. — I second the motion. 

President McAllister. — You have heard the motion ; those 
in favor say aye; opposed, no. Carried. 

I am asked by the Chairman of the Committee on Banquet 
to inquire of the delegates if they have all received their tickets 
to the banquet. Mr. Jenks, the gentleman who has this matter 
in charge, will be at the hotel, and if any one has been missed, 
either delegates or visitors, they will be supplied with tickets 
there. 

Secretary Sayward. — I will remind the delegates once more 
that the special agent of the transportation companies leaves 
Cleveland to-day, and all certificates must be presented at once 
if they have not already been presented. 

President McAllister. — The business of the Convention 
having been finished it will stand adjoi\rned. 

Mr. Madden, of Chicago. — Before we adjourn, I move you 
that we tender a vote of thanks to our retiring President for 
' the efficient manner in which he has presided. 

Mr. Stevens, of Philadelphia. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Ittner, of St. Louis. — Gentlemen, you have heard Jthe 
motion ; it has been moved and seconded that we tender a vote 
of thanks to our retiring President, Mr. McAllister. Those in 
favor will say aye ; opposed, no. It is unanimously carried. 
{Cries of ' speech/'] 

Mr. Prussing, of Chicago. — Mr. President, before you speak 
on this momentous occasion, and before these gentlemen get in 
too much disorder, I would like to move a vote of thanks to the 
city of Cleveland for its hospitality. 
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A Delegate. — I second the motion. 

Mr. Ittner, of St. Louis. — Gentlemen, it has been moved 
and seconded that the thanks of this Convention be tendered to 
the citizens and authorities of Cleveland. Those of you who are 
in favor of the motion will signify by saying aye. It i^ unani- 
mously carried. 

President McAllister. — You have suffered from altogether 
too much eloquence for me to inflict you any further in that 
direction now. I will only say that I am very thankful for the 
very cordial manner in which I have been assisted by the dele- 
gates to this Convention, and , I am under the deepest obi iga- 
tion^to you for your vote of thanks. [A/tp/ause,] 

The Convention then, at 4.45 p.m., adjourned. 
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The members of the Building Trades Association resolved 
themselves into a committee of the whole, whose pleas- 
ure it was to show to the brother builders from other cities 
every attention and courtesy which their hospitality could 
devise, and throughout the entire Convention were assiduously 
attentive to every need and desire of their guests. Generous 
facilities were provided the visitors for visiting and inspecting 
every place of interest in the city, and numerous invitations 
were received to visit the great manufactories and to observe 
the features of the city from a builder's point of view. 

Every delegate to the Convention carried away from Cleve- 
land pleasant memories of the universal kindness and consider- 
ation with which all were treated, and of the spirit of harmony 
and fellowship which prevailed throughout. On the night of 
January 20, after the last session of the Convention, the Building 
Trades Association tendered the delegates an elaborate banquet 
in the main dining hall ot the Hotel Hollenden. The tables 
,were decorated in an exceedingly tasteful manner with greens 
and flowers, and music was rendered thoughout the evening by 
an excellent orchestra. Between three and four hundred dele- 
gates and visitors were in attendance and the affair was a dis- 
tinct success from beginning to end. After all had thoroughly 
enjoyed the delightful and well-served menuy a quartet of male 
voices filled in the interim between the toasts in a most accept- 
able manner. 

The guests were seated at about 8 o'clock, and at 10.45 p-^* 
the Toastmaster, Mr. E. H. Towson rapped for order and said : 

I desire, upon behalf of the filial body of Cleveland, to extend 
to you, and through you to this National Association, a most 
sincere and heartfelt welcome to our Forest City and to our 
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hospitality ; and as it is our greatest desire to make our Associ- 
ation co-extensive with our country, I give you this sentiment : 

Our Country, — " Let our object be our country^ our whole country^ 
and nothing but our country ! " 

Response by his Honor, Judge H. C. White. 

SPEECH OF JUDGE H. C. WHITE. 

Mr. Toastm aster. Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

It is an undeserved honor to be called upon to respond to this noblest creed 
of patriotism. It is the sentiment first uttered by that grand, conservative 
statesman, Daniel Webster. He was the great nation builder, and it seems 
to me, Mr. President, exceedingly fitting and becoming that, in the presence 
of the National Builders' Association, and upon this occasion, tl^is sentiment 
should be uttered. It was first uttered upon that beautiful June day in 1825, 
upon the historic battlefield, at the laying of the most patriotic structure that 
stands upon this Continent to-day— the monument of Bunker Hill. 

You are not, permit me to say, gentlemen, alone engaged in the material 
building of cities, but as citizens you are working upon the fabric of this great 
country of ours. It is told us, injvenerated Scripture, that a great king once 
took his army to the ancient city of Jerusalem and set them to work upon its 
broken walls, with the sword in one hand and the trowel in the other. Permit 
me to say that you must work not alone with the implements of your trade 
or industry, not alone with the influence of your exchanges, but with that 
weapon which falls as still as snowflakes on the side of the mountain, that 
executes a freeman's will as lightning does the will of God— the ballot. 
\Applause.'\ It is not, then, unbefitting at a Builders' Association to com- 
ment somewhat upon the foundation of all our politics, the founding of all our 
parties, and to consider some of the fundamental concerns that touch us all 
as citizens of this great Republic. Allow me, then. Mr. Toastmaster, to ana- 
lyze and emphasize some of the prominent words of this beautiful sentiment. 

First of all, permit me to say that we should never forget to place stress 
and emphasis upon the pronoun of this sentiment—" Our Country." Permit 
me to say that there is confronting the twentieth century of this great Repub- 
lic a most difficult, if not dangerous, problem, the solution of which confronts 
us to-day — how best to assimilate those citizens who came here, who are born 
under foreign skies, and who oftentimes, lifting up the hand to take the oath 
of allegiance, still lift up weak hands, if not dangerous hands. And allow me 
to say that the best forces and institutions to make and bring about this politi- 
cal assimilation, are those grand, common institutions, the portals of which 
ever stand open to all creeds and all peoples — the common schools of the 
United States. Let us, then, teach the children of every generation, let us 
teach the children of the first generation of our brothers who escaped oppres- 
sion from the Old World this emphasis upon the words *' Our Country ! " 

Again, let us place emphasis upon another word of this immortal sentence 
— " Our Whole Country ! " Our flag is the only flag that in the free air of our 
Republic can float to-day. On the morning of every day for four mortal years, 
there came breaking through the dull cloud of night the noise of a million 
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men clashing over that proposition, and it took the valor of the South and 

the North both to establish that proposition — ^that we are one Nation, under 

one flag. Let us, then, favor "Our Whole Country." When this wonderful 

sentence was uttered by the godlike Daniel, our territory was comprised in 

twenty-four small States of the Union. To-day we have a constellation of 

iourty-four States and nearly treble the expanse of territory we had in 1825, 

and still it is *' Our Whole Country." Permit me, then, to say, Mr. Chairman, 

that we should always favor this ensign of the Republic. Remember to-day 

that it is the 

*' Flag of the Seas on ocean's wave. 

Thy star shall glitter o'er the brave." 

And if the battle lanterns ol our Navy are lighted, and if the port holes of 
our war ships shall open, it still is the flag of the seas and its splendor shall 
glitter o'er the brave. 

" And when death careering on the gale. 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail. 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadsides reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to Heaven and thee. 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye." 

That flag, permit me to say, I trust will float over institutions of peace ; but 
if war comes it shall still float. 

I cannot better close this sentiment, Mr. President and Mr. Toastmaster, 
than to repeat in feeble voice the grand eloquence of the great Webster in 
which this sentiment is so immortally embalmed. It seems to me that his eye 
was prophetic, and he had us in memory in the future when he spoke these 
words to the gathered thousands on the battlefield of Bunker Hill : '* But 
there remains to us a great duty of defense and preservation, and there is 
open to us also a noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the times strongly 
invites us. Our proper business is improvement ; let our age be the age of 
improvement. In a day of peace let us advance the arts of peace and the 
works of peace. Let us develop the resources of our land, call forth its powers, 
build up its institutions, promote its great interests, and see whether also in 
our day and generation we cannot do something worthy to be remembered. 
Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony in pursuing the great 
objects which our condition points out to us ; let us act under a settled con- 
viction and a habitual feeling." Let these forty-four States form "Our 
Country." Let our object be " Our Country, our whole Country and nothing 
but our Country." May that country itself become a vast and splendid mon- 
ument, not of oppression, but of wisdom, of peace and of liberty, upon which 
the whole world may gaze with admiration forever ! [Great applause.] 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, I hope you will pardon the city 
of Cleveland when we say to you that we are somewhat proud 
of our Forest City, although we were severely criticized in the 
Convention by our brothers from Minneapolis upon being a 
back number in regard to our time. But I wish to say to you 
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that we, as citizens of Cleveland, have a much more interesting 
subject upon our mind at present. It is a matter of light and 
darkness with us, whether we shall have gas or whether we 
shall not have gas ; consequently I offer you this sentiment : 

" The Forest City— with or without gas— still the Forest City," 

Response by his Honor the Mayor, William G. Rose. 

SPEECH OF HON. W. G. ROSE. 

Gentlemen of the National Association of Builders : 

My friend on the left did not state that very correctly. The question is 
not whether we shall have light or no light, but the question is whether 
we shall have gas or electricity and the city own its own plant. I am 
decidedly in favor of the latter. 

Speaking of the Forest City reminds me of an incident that occurred some 
years ago in Boston. I stepped on a street car to go over to Cambridge and 
happened to take a seat beside a well-dressed, dignified, fine-looking old 
gentleman, and we entered into conversation. I was very much pleased with 
htm, and he seemed to be very intelligent. Finally, 1 asked him where he 
lived, and he said he lived in Boston. Said he: ''Where do you live?" I 
told him I lived in Cleveland, Ohio. He seemed to be in a deep study for a 
moment or two, and said, " That is the place they call the Forest City, isn't it ?" 
Said I, "Yes, sir." "Well," said he. "I suppose the reason they call it the 
Forest City is because they have just cleared up enough of the old forest to 
have room for a street and a place to put their houses and leave the balance of 
the old forest standing." I thought the gentleman Was joking, and I told him 
he had hit it exactly. He waited a minute or two longer, and said, " Have you 
got all the old stumps out of the street yet?" Well, I told him they were 
pretty much all out of the road beds, but he could find a few old chestnuts in 
the sidewalks yet. Finally he said to me, " You are pretty near Canada, are 
you not ? " I told him we weren't very far from Canada ; I said you could see 
across and if a man was strong enough he could throw a stone across. He 
said, " I thought it was pretty near." I said, " We have a chief of police in 
Cleveland, and when he wants to communicate with the Canadian authorities 
he goes down to the shore of the lake and talks across with the Mayor of 
Windsor." He said, " That is all right ; it is pretty handy, isn't it ? " Finally 
I asked him if he had ever been West. He said he had never been far West. 
I said, " How far West have you been ?" He said, " I have never been any 
further West than Albany, New York. 

Now I tell this for the benefit of our New England friends simply to show 
them that they have gentlemen living in the city of Boston who have never 
been West and have but little idea of the progress of this country, and it would 
be a grand benefit to them if you could take them over to Chicago, or St. Louis, 
or Minneapolis, or St. Paul, or Milwaukee — some of those great cities of the 
West ; they will then have a different idea of their country. 

Now, gentlemen, after the toast " The Forest City," I will say that the 
Forest City needs no eulogy at my hands. A city that has erected over twelve 
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thousand new buildings in the past three years at an estimated cost of over 
$18,000,000, and that has increased in population over one hundred thousand 
in the decade, needs no eulogy at the hands of any one. I speak from the 
records ; the books of our Building Inspector and the reports of the United 
States Census will verify these figures. 

We have over two thousand manufacturing plants in this city, employing 
about forty thousand men. One single establishment, the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company, when in full operation, employs about five thousand hands. 
In some branches of industry Cleveland outranks any other city in the world. 
There is more petroleum refined in Cleveland than any other city in the world ; 
there are more sewing machines manufactured in Cleveland than in any other 
city of the world ; we have the largest plant for the manufacture of all kinds 
of electrical machinery of any city in the world ; our iron and steel manufac- 
tories are not excelled by any other city in the United Statos except Pittsburgh, 
and we are crowding her very closely for the first place. Almost every kind 
and variety of manufactured articles in the shape of iron and steel, wood and 
brass, that can be found in the countries of the world are made right here in 
Cleveland. We have plant for the manufacture of steel rails, steel wires and 
steel castings. We have one of the largest manufacturing plants in the coun- 
try for the manufacture of goods that are made of malleable iron. We have 
plants for the manufacture of steam engines and steel boilers and almost every 
kind of machinery of which the mind of man can conceive. We have also an 
immense rubber manufactory in this city that manufactures all kinds and 
qualities of rubber goods, and there is now being erected in the suburbs of our 
city one of the largest copper smelting works in the world. 

Gentlemen, this city is also noted for its ship building. Cleveland is the 
largest ship building port on the whole chain of lakes. The largest steam pas- 
senger boats, the largest steel freight vessels that float on our inland seas, are 
made right here in Cleveland. Our ship builders have recently underbid the 
ship builders of the Atlantic seacoast and have secured contracts with the 
United States Government for the building of several large vessels to be used 
in the light house service. A large portion of the immense commerce of our 
lakes centers at Cleveland and cargoes of coal and iron meet at our docks. 

Our coal conies mostly from the bituminous coal fields of Ohio, some of them 
fifty miles from our city. The coal is sent by rail, and what is not needed for 
our own consumption is shipped for the northwest. Our iron ore comes from 
Lake Superior, and what is not needed here by our own factories is shipped by 
rail to the furnaces of the Shenango^ Valley, Pittsburgh and other places. 

Cleveland is not only a great manufacturing and commercial center, but 
she yields to none in the matter of public education. Our schools rank among 
the very best in the land. We have some sixty splendid school buildings here 
and some of them are models of architecture. We expend yearly about 
f 1,000,000 for the maintenance of our public schools and for new buildings. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sorry that you happen to come here in the winter of 
our discontent. All cities look dreary in the winter. The next time you have 
your meeting here I hope you will come in the summer time, when the trees 
are green and the flowers are blooming and the birds singing, and we will show 
you a beautiful city; we will show you some streets and avenues here in the 
summer time that are not excelled by any city of the United States for beauty, 
nor by any city in the world. Now, we cannot show quite as many attractions, 
I am certain, as you gentlemen of the larger and especially the older cities 
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can. You have grander theaters and more of them; you have grander 
hotels and more of them : you have grander parks than we have. We 
have no Central Park here, with its zoological garden and its Cleopa- 
tra's Needle and its miniature lakes with the gondola industry, but you 
must remember, gentlemen, that Cleveland is a young city ; we are not 
yet a hundred years old, Boston is 264 years older than Cleveland, New York 
is 177 years older than Cleveland, Philadelphia is 119 years older than Cleve- 
land, Baltimore is 162 years older than Cleveland, our neighboring city of 
Pittsburgh is a half century older than Cleveland ; the city of my friend, the 
President of your Convention— St. Louis— is a third of a century older than 
Cleveland, and our beautiful sister city of Detroit is 121 years older than 
Cleveland Now, I will not compare Cleveland with Chicago, with Milwaukee 
with St. Paul, with Minneapolis or with Kansas City, because the comparison 
might be odious. These cities are all younger than Cleveland, and the fact of 
the matter is they are anomalies, they are nondescripts, they are freaks of 
civilization. There is nothing in the history of the world that will equal the 
record and wonderful growth of these young cities of the West. 

But so far as the attractions I mention of the other cities are concerned, I 
will say that we have attractions here, gentlemen, of another kind, that more 
than counterbalance all of them ; we have attractions here that are more 
fascinating than anything you have got in the Eastern cities ; we have attrac- 
tions here that would make the select four hundred of New York green with 
envy. Cleveland is noted as having the most amiable, the most accomplished 
and the most -beautiful women of any city in the world. [Great applause J\ 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, I have a very pleasant duty to 
perform, a little out of the ordinary, upon this occasion, but I 
am requested to present this beautiful little emblem of our 
country to his Honor, Judge White, who has just gpiven us such 
la noble discourse upon " Our Country," with the compliments 
of Mr. John McGlensey, of New York. (Presenting Judge 
White with a small American flag.) [ApplauseJl 

Judge White. — Allow me to say, Mr. Toastmaster, that New 
York gave the best of my speech, for I tried to quote those 
beautiful words of Rodman Drake, of New York, upon the 
American flag. Let me repeat and thank Mr. McGlensey, of 
New York, for this beautiful copy of our Star Spangled Banner : 

*' Flag of the free hearts, hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in Heaven. 
Forever float thy standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ? " 

{Applause,"] 
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Mr. John McGlensey, of New York. — Mr. Toastmaster, I 
should not succeed if I were to undertake to make any remarks ; 
I am an outsider, and we have brought a speaker with us, and 
certainly this is outside of my line. I always carry one of 
these in my pocket, and I thought it would be appropriate to 
present it- here. I hope that in all assemblies the American flag 
will always be displayed ; it is not here to-night, and although 
that was a small one, I thought it would help you to remember 
the occasion. 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, it is my pleasure now to offer for 
you a toast very interesting and dear to the affiliated body of 
builders of Cleveland : 

" Our Honored Guests — The National Association^ 

Response by our new President, Mr. Anthony Ittner, of St. 
Louis. 

SPEECH OF PRESIDENT ANTHONY ITTNER. 

Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the National Association of 
Builders : 

I regret exceedingly that this opportunity could not have fallen to the lot 
of some one more able to discharge it than myself, but, sir, it has fallen to my 
lot by reason of the position that I hold, and I can do nothing less than 
endeavor, to the best of my ability, to fill it. 

Under the inspiration, gentlemen, of the words uttered here to-night by our 
honored guest. Judge White, it seems to me that every American citizen should 
be made a Patrick Henry or a Daniel Webster. 

I am called upon to respond to the toast, " Our Guests — ^the National Associ- 
ation of Builders." Long may it continue to exist, and may its usefulness con- 
tinue to enlarge until it has accomplished the purposes and objects of its crea- 
tion. Mr. Toastmaster, we cannot, in discharging this duty, fail to speak of 
the generous and hospitable manner in which we have been received and 
entertained by the citizens and authorities of Cleveland. 

We are all here to-night from different sections of " Our country, our whole 
country, one and indissoluble, now and forever." I have said, and I repeat, 
that the proudest day of my life is this day, and it is because I stand before 
you, gentlemen, and address you as the President of the National Association 
of Builders. I do not feel worthy to hold the position to which you have ele- 
vated me, but I shall try to the best of my ability to discharge the duty of that 
position in a becoming and befitting manner, and I shall endeavor to increase 
the membership and the usefulness of this association in connection with your 
other officers to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I am not here to encroach upon your time, because there 
are other speakers here who, I am sure, will be able to entertain you much 
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better than I can. There are many topics which I would like to speak in con- 
nection with our National Association, if time permitted. I cannot close my 
remarks, however, without referring to the city which you have chosen in 
which to hold your next National Convention— the city of St. Louis, in which I 
have lived since boyhood, and in which I hope to spend the remainder of my 
days. I will say to you that we have a reputation in that city of entertaining 
bodies of this character as handsomely, as generously, and as warmly as any 
other city in this country, and when you come to that city we will try and make 
your stay there as pleasant as it has been in the other cities which we have 
visited in our peregrinations, commencing with Chicago. And as a St. Louisian 
I want to say that I am proud of Chicago ; I am glad to say that Chicago is an 
American city ; it shows its phenomenal growth. I don't agree with our Mayor 
here in some of his remarks he made about Chicago and our other Western 
cities. I say that the growth of Chicago is a bona fide growth, it is a growth 
that will continue as long as they keep that character of citizens there which 
they now enjoy and possess. I say that Chicago and other Western cities will 
go on and increase and they will retain their population. 

Now, then, I say that Chicago is the first city in which our Association met. 
Cincinnati was the second. Philadelphia was the next. And Philadelphia 
is another city of which I am proud for many reasons ; the patriotic associa- 
tions and the hallowed memories that cluster around that city will ever make 
me proud of it and its citizens. Next in order we have, if I mistake not, St. 
Paul, one of the twin cities of the lakes ; I am proud of St. Paul and its twin 
sister. Next we have New York, the empire city of this nation, and I want to 
say that New York must look to her laurels and will have to annex Brooklyn. 
Then comes last, but not least, the city of Cleveland. 

Gentlemen, I stand here before you as the son of a naturalized American 
citizen, and the father whose memory I have the pleasure of revering did not 
hold up his right hand in a weak and sickly manner. I say, gentlemen, I have 
that father's naturalization papers hung up in my home, and there they shall 
remain while life remains with me. My father was a citizen of Bavaria, and 
he was naturalized when the grandfather of our present President was the 
Circuit Clerk in one of the courts in this State ; and I want to say, furthermore, 
if that conveys any satisfaction or pleasure to our citizens of Cleveland, that I 
am a native-born citizen of Ohio. 

Now, gentlemen, I have detained you about long enough. As I say, there 
are other matters about which I would like to speak, and that point which 
Brother George Watson, of Philadelphia, touched upon to-day upon the floor 
of our Convention — the training school, the trade school for the American 
youth— is one of them. That is the subject that lies closest to my heart. We 
have made efforts in the city of St. Louis ; it is true they have not culminated, 
but they will ; it will yet be accomplished, Mr. Watson, mark what I tell you. 
Mr. Toastmaster, citizens of Cleveland, and members of the National Associa- 
tion of Builders, I thank you for your attention. {^Applause. ^ 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, we as builders and mechanics have 
a class of men very closely allied with us in our business rela- 
tions to the world : 

^*'The Architect — a Designing Man** 
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Response by Mr. F. A. Coburn. 

« 
SPEECH OF MR. F. A COBURN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Association : 

Some men might object to being spoken of as designing ; the architect does 
not. Imagination governs the universe. Without imagination and the 
capacity for designing the architect would be as helpless as a ship without a 
rudder» as useless as a mason without his trowel, as unprofitable to himself as 
a plumber without a professional accountant. 

In the beginning the builder was the designer ; the architect was a later 
product in the growth of the art of building.' With this fact in mind, it has 
occurred to me to present a single idea in regard to the meaning of the art, and 
to tax your patience in illustrating this idea with a short story, and, if you will 
pardon a still further departure from the custom of after-dinner talks, by 
illustrating this story with a few crude sketches which will be exhibited at the 
end of the room. 

Centuries and centuries ago, while yet mists often filled the valleys and 
hung; over the face ol the earth and the mammoth and the early rhinoceros 
were still hunted, Joe was building. He had gathered together the loose rock 
and filled in the joints with clay ; a small tree held up the rafters of the apex ; 
the upright parts were covered with bark, the roof with thatch, the ground 
was raised a little higher within and a ditch was dug about it ; a little bundle 
of thatch was placed over the entrance to turn aside the water ; a large stone 
could be rolled in front of the entrance for the protection of the owner. Now 
if any of the older persons present discover any inaccuracies in this descrip- 
tion, I would like to be set right ; I wasn't there. I have with much labor 
evolved these facts from the exercise of that faculty indirectly alluded to by 
the toastmaster. This house was not unlike others that had been built by 
Joe's tribe. The natural curve of the branches made a pleasing outline ; the 
yellowish tint of the thatch and bark was good. Nothing was sacrificed to the 
traditions of style ; there were no traditions ; it was plain, sensible, straight- 
forward building. Building had become a useful art. 

As Joe sat beside the entrance watching his wife move in and receiving the 
congratulative grunts of his neighbors who were on the scent for anything in 
the nature of a house warming, it struck him that there was' nothing distinctive, 
except its possible newness, between his house and the houses of the others, 
and as no one suggested any improvement he was forced upon his own 
resources. He took down the mat and bore it away. Whether he interviewed 
a painter or whether he discovered the first known deposit of Prince's metallic 
paint, I cannot tell, but when he brought it back it was bedaubed with a large 
disc. The disc was very red. "Red," said the man who had become blind^ 
" is the sound of a trumpet." 

The red disc gave Joe a vast idea of his own power. In his childish enthu- 
siasm he jumped and shouted. His companions looked upon him with envy 
and some of them stood awav from him in deference. This pleased his vanity, 
and he remembered their claim upon him for entertainment. He couldn't open 
a bottle — bottles had not been invented. Speaking of bottles, great virtues and 
inspirations have, by some, been ascribed to the various contents of bottles ; 
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by others, the same contents have been charged with most of the ills that man> 
kind endures. Now, the credit of Joe's achievements as a builder and as a 
creator belonged entirely to himself, he had no artificial aid, and if he seemed 
precocious for one living so early, possibly it was because the aforesaid blight- 
ing influence had not yet fallen upon the earth. The red disc, however, held 
its own. Its effect upon Joe and his neighbors was similar to what it would 
have produced upon a wild bull. Joe armed himself with a huge war club, 
the others with the same, and he led them away up toward the dwellings of the 
lions. When they returned, Joe brought the skin with the head and the others 
brought the carcass, and the occasion was celebrated with a feast of meat 
Joe threw down the skin in front of the house ; he looked at the skin, he looked 
at the head. As he looked at the head and mane of the lion, he seemed to see 
something familiar. He conceived the brilliant project, which he proceeded 
without delay to put into execution. He brought back some charcoal from the 
fire and sat to work upon the disk. He looked at the head and at the disc, and 
when he could do nothing more to better it he knew enough to quit. As he 
backed away to see the effect, he observed his neighbors ; they had fallen upon 
their faces before the mat ; building had become a fine art. 

In the first city of a great land there is a large, fine club house, the resort of 
many wealthy citizens. Upon the floor of the large entrance hall there lies a 
lion's skin and head. Upon the middle of the fine old mahogany board there 
is a hand carved disk, the imitation of a lion's head and mane. The use of tra- 
dition has now become a part of the art of building. We have been prone at 
times to look at art as one of the benefits of opportunities and culture, as de- 
pendent upon wealth and luxury or as terminated in or evolved from science, 
perhaps falsely, and it is not natural to look for improvement at those times 
when building is most practiced ? Yes, the principle of art is undoubtedly 
necessary to its growth. But art is something more than a hanger on that 
comes and goes with a people's wealth or their opportunity for leisure. It was 
conceived neither in idleness nor luxury. Wealth may best furnish the ground 
for its production, but in the richest soil, unless the plant be rightly propagated, 
it is likely to produce a growth altogether rank. 

Joe was not cultured ; his black hair grew down over his low forehead and 
nature had frizzled it. The protuberance upon the side of the upper part of 
his head was not produced by his combat with the lion. It is the bump of 
imagination. There is another on the opposite side of his head like it. His 
dress consisted chiefly of a large pair of earrings, his nails were hooked, he 
ate his lion without the aid of carving implements and, if necessary, without 
the aid of cooking, and the very last of the tribe was captured and sold into 
slavery years and years before culture or wealth or science or even eloquence 
were known, as we understand them, to any people on the earth. Why does the 
child have attitudes that from the first have marked the difference between 
man and the brute ? Way back there in the very beginning of human life there 
were planted in man's nature along with the love of God and the love of his 
fellow man also the love of truth and the love of the beautiful. Through these 
was born this art of designing, and to-day, Mr. President, happy indeed and 
blessed is he in whose mind these affections continue and hold their own. 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, I suppose there is no other class of 
men upon the face of the earth who realize and know more of 
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the application of a sound business education than those who 
are engaged in the pursuit of building in its various branches, 
and as it is always a pleasure, as well as a privilege, for the 
mechanic and the builder to learn that which is of the niost 
interest to him in his business, I would propose this toast : 

" Technical Education — the Head and the Hand ; Builders 
Need Bothr 

Response by Professor Cady Staly, of Case School of Applied 
Science. 

SPEECH OF PROFESSOR CADY STALY. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

It is a great pleasure to look into the faces of those who to-day represent 
the ancient and honorable guild of builders ; the men who put into enduring 
form the fancies and the projects of architects and of engineers. There was a 
day, and not so very long ago either, when the secrets of your craft were jeal- 
ously guarded, but to-day they are open to every man who has the brains to 
understand them. 

There is nothing that indicates or more clearly marks the progress of a 
nation than its building. And as this nation has grown in wealth and in intel- 
gence, better buildings and more of them have been erected ; better work has 
required better training for the work. The rapid development of technical 
schools within the last twenty-five years has been due to the demand for men 
who could apply science to manufactures and to building construction. It is 
due very largely to just such men as are here to-night. The erection of these 
great buildings — and I need hardly say to the gentlemen of this Convention 
that many of the buildings erected to-day differ in almost every particular 
from any building erected a jew years ago ; these great tower buildings, of 
which the Eiffel Tower in Paris is but an extravagant example, and the build, 
ing of the Society for Savings in this city — requires a very much higher degree 
of scientific knowledge than the erection of the low buildings of a few years 
ago. Perhaps I had better say in passing that this beautiful building I have 
spoken of, and of which Cleveland people are so proud, was erected by a 
Cleveland building firm, one member of which is your ex-president, and the 
gentleman beside whom I have the honor to sit here to-night. In the erection 
of these tall buildings the question of adequate foundation, of the disposition 
of material, and such questions call forth a much higher degree of scientific 
knowledge than the erection of low buildings. 

Then, again, these structures where the surrounding walls are simply walls 
of inclosure are a new departure and exert a great deal of influence for better 
methods, and in all this work applied science has had a fruitful field. The 
older ones here present will remember that when they were young advanced 
education always meant one thing, and that was training in a classical college 
in the study of Greek and Latin and metaphysics and philosophy. Now, the 
training given in those old schools had nothing to do with practical use ; 
indeed, it was not considered at all, and a college was considered a place where 
nothing useful was taught. 
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I well remember the subjects of my college days ; that is to say, I don't 
remember the things I learned, but I remember what I studied. The fact is 
that those things which have been of most use to me in life were the things the 
college dons cared least about. One of my 'bugbears was metaphysics ; that 
was even worse than Latin and Greek. I remember going once to a lecture 
about metaphysics, and the lecturer had something to say about a metaphysical 
concept. I was walking to my rooms with a friend who knew of my difficulty, 
and he said, " I can explain to you a metaphysical concept.'* ** Well," I said, 
" you will put me under great obligation if you will." " Now," he said, ** you 
can imagine a board two feet long and six inches thick, can't you ?" I said I 
was about up to that. "Now," he said, '* imagine a hole through the board ; 
take away the board and leave the hole ! " That's a metaphysical concept. 

I don't want to be understood as saying anything against that kind of train- 
ing ; I only protest against running all men in the same mold ; that is all. There 
are lots of men who ought to have that kind of training, or, as one puts it, 
'* If a fellow likes that sort of thing, that is the thing he would like." 

The training in our scientific school bears directly upon building construc- 
tion. Among our studies I call to mind two that bear directly upon your 
work — strength of materials and stability of structures. We test the strength 
of all different kinds of building material under all different kinds of strains in 
our laboratory, and the stability of walls, of arches, of trusses and of other 
forms of building structures are carefully considered. 

Now, there are two ways of doing everything. The one is the scientific 
method and the other is the method that has been called the method of main 
strength and ignorance. I know there is a difference of opinion with regard to 
the practical value of scientific training. I know there are men who insist that 
a scientific education is of very little use in designing and construction. In 
speaking of technical schools one always runs the risk of finding some of these 
self-styled practical men who affect to despise science and mathematics gener- 
ally, who sneer at educated workmen and who really seem to feel hurt if any 
man advocates scientific training for scientific work. Now, what does a man 
mean when he says he is a practical man as opposed to a theoretical man, and 
affects to despise science ? I will tell you what he means. He means that he 
employs the deductions of the scientific man with a confidence in their correct- 
ness which is really marvellous when we think of the poor opinion he has of 
the scientific man. These gentlemen must remember that they use theory in 
all kinds of work, either their own theory or that of some other man's, and they 
should show a streak of good sense and use the other man's. 

Now, the use of so simple a thing as a formula may give false impressions. 
It may be like an edge tool, very efficient in the hands of a man who knows 
how to use it, but in the hands of a novice very dangerous to himself and to 
other people. The fact is that the men who do the most talking against science 
are not conversant with it, and a good many of them are what are called self- 
made men, and they always worship their maker. Now, I object to the appli- 
cation of the term " practical men " to the men of whom I have been talking. 
What is really a practical man ? It is a man who does a scientific thing in the 
right way, who so thoroughly understands the principles upon which the work 
in hand is founded as to know how to apply them judiciously ; that is, he must 
use theory and practice both, and here comes in the work of the scientific 
schbol. The scientific school shall so train young men, not only in class work, 
but in the shop and in the laboratory, that they can use the formulas and 
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methods already in use and modify them to suit different circumstances or 
elaborate new ones for new circumstances. They should be able to make the 
old motto their own, *' I can find a way or make one." I respond most heartily 
to the sentiment : 

" The Head and the Hand ; Builders need Both." [Applause.] 

Mr. Towson. — Our next toast, gentlemen, is " The Building 
Contractor,'* and in the absence of Mr. Kline, who was to re- 
spond to this toast, I know of no one better able to speak on 
this subject than our honored friend, Mr. W. H. Sayward. 
[Ap/f/auseJl 

SPEECH OF MR. WILLIAM H. SAYWARD. 

Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen : 

I, of course, had not expected to burden you with more talk ; you have 
heard quite enough from me already. I have not been able, however, to resist 
the importunities of my friend, the Toastmaster, for I have been placed in a 
similar situation myself where I have needed some good friend to come to my 
aid and fill a position unexpectedly vacated. 

I am sorry that the Mayor has gone, for he took occasion to turn a portion 
of his remarks in our direction — gentlemen from Boston [LaugAter]^ and I feel 
that we ought to do a little something to show him that we comprehend the 
real force of his remarks. I suppose a large number of those who listened to 
him inferred that people in the East don't know much about the West ; but, 
gentlemen, did it ever occur to you that there are hundreds and thousands of 
people in the West who haven't the most remote conception of the East ? They 
don't know what good things we have got there. [Applause.] 

Only about a couple of years ago, during one of the missionary tours that I 
had to take in behalf of the National Association, I was on my way to the city 
of Denver, and about three hundred miles this side, along in the night, just as 
I was preparing to retire to my couch, I heard strange voices calling, " Is there 
a man here by the name of Sayward ?" I turned out. It was a couple of men 
from the Builders' Exchange of Denver, and what do you suppose their errand 
was ? They knew I was coming out there as a missionary, and they had come 
down three hundred miles for the purpose of finding out what kind of an ani- 
mal a Boston man was. They said, " There is a man from Boston out here in 
Denver whom we have had considerable experience with, and we have come 
down here from our exchange to find out if you are the same kind of a fellow, 
and if you are we want you to go back." [LaugAter.] I didn't go back, but 
went on to Denver in their company. 

Now, the application of this is apparent to me, and I hope it will be to you, 
when I tell you one of the purposes of this National Association is to bring 
the men in the building business into closer communion together so that they 
will know each other from East to West and from North to South, and know 
that we are of the same heart and mind, that we have the same purposes, the 
same needs, and that we meet in common counsel together to find out better 
ways and better methods for the good of all. 

This toast is exceedingly appropriate : " The Building Contractor— His 
Responsibilities and Duties." The remarks we have just liistened to from the 
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Professor of a technical school are most admirable for us to hear and to take 
to heart. That is a part of our responsibility, to know more of the technique of 
our calling, to be able to understand it root and branch and not simply by rule 
of thumb. We should learn more, should educate ourselves more, in order 
that we may graduate from the mechanic to the builder. That is the grander 
thing, the larger thing, the responsibility which rests upon us, and which these 
assemblages, which these conventions, are calculated to encourage. 
. I met a young man to day who was a new man at any of our Conventions, 
and he said to me most enthusiastically : " This is a revelation ; I never under- 
stood before what these conventions meant ; neither have those who came with 
me understood it, and we shall go back to the city from which we came, to our 
homes, and to our association filled with a determination to bring our local 
association up to the level to which the National Association desires that we 
should bring it." [Applause.] That, gentlemen, is a part of the responsi- 
bility; and that is what this National Association has been builded for, 
and I cannot but feel gratified, as I attend these conventions from year to year, 
to see the growing interest in them, to feel that they have been a part of 
the educational force which shall make the builder of the country a greater 
man, a stronger man, a better citizen. Then we might hope to be that which 
the first speaker of the evening so beautifully referred to, the man who believes 
in the country and the whole country, who believes in the profession and call- 
ing which he follows and who wants to make it all that it is possible for him to 
make it. 

A part of the responsibility of the building contractor is to know what his 
rights are, and it is through the interchange of ideas and the comparison of 
experiences which this Association affords that we learn what our rights are 
in the sense also of responsibilities. We learn also our duties. Our duty is not 
simply to make money, but to find out the truest way, to encourage the clean- 
est method, to smooth down and crush out improper practices, in order that we 
may be better and finer and more wholesome to live with ; and this, gentlemen, 
is enough work for us to do for many years to come. 

I echo the sentiment of our new President, " Loiig live our National Associ- 
ation." [Applause.] Long after I shall have passed out of the memory of 
man, I trust that this Association, which I have helped to build, shall prosper 
and enlarge and increase so that from one end of our country to the other the 
builder shall be a more respected man than he ever has been in the years that 
are past. [Applause.] 

Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, I presume that within the sound 
of my voice here this evening, especially among the builders 
and contractors, there is one theme that two-thirds of the 
gentlemen here present will be as much, if not more, interested 
in than any other theme that has been brought to your notice 
to-night, and that is " The self-made man." 

Response by our honored guest, Mr. Trussing, of Chicago. 

Mr Prussing, of Chicago. — Mr. President and Gentlemen : I 
cannot speak to-night, as my voice will not permit it. 
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Mr. TowsoN. — Gentlemen, that is the first time I ever knew 
that a Chicagoan couldn't do something. I am sorry that Mr. 
Trussing is not in condition to respond, for I am sure that he 
could have given you a very interesting address. Gentlemen, 
we thank you kindly for your attention, and we will now 
adjourn. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, 

As Amended and Adopted. 

1. This Association affirms that absolute personal independence of the 
individual to work or not to work, to employ or not to employ, is a funda- 
mental principle which should never be questioned or assailed ; that upon it 
depends the security of our whole social fabric and business prosperity, and 
that employers and workmen should be equally interested in its defense and 
preservation. While upholding this principle as an essential safeguard for 
all concerned, this Association would appeal to employers in the building 
trades to recognize that there are many opportunities for good in associations 
of workmen ; and, while condemning and opposing improper action upon their 
part, they should aid and assist them in all just and honorable purposes. 
That while, upon fundamental principles, it would be useless to confer or 
arbitrate, there are still many points upon which conferences and arbitration 
are perfectly right and proper, and that upon such points it is a manifest 
duty to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by associations to confer 
together, to the end that strikes, lockouts and other disturbances may be 
prevented. When such conferences are entered into, care should be taken to 
state clearly in advance that this fundamental principle must be main- 
tained, and that such conferences should only be competent to report results 
in the form of resolutions of recommendation to the individuals composing 
the various organizations participating, avoiding all forms of dictatorial 
authority. 

• 

2. That a uniform system of apprenticeship should be adopted by the 
various mechanical trades. 

That manual training schools should be established as a part of the public 
school system, and that trade night schools should be organized by the 
various local trade organizations for the benefit and improvement of appren- 
tices. 

3. The Association recommends all its affiliated associations to secure, as 
soon as possible, the adoption of a system of payment " by the hour " for all 
labor performed other than " piece work " or ** salary work," and to obtain 
the co-operation of associations of workmen in this just and equitable arrange- 
ment. 

4. That all blank forms of contracts for building should be uniform through- 
out the United States. That such forms of contract, with the conditions 
thereof, should be such as will give the builder, as well as the owner, the pro- 
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tection of his rights, such as justice demands. That whenever a proper form 
has been approved by this Association after consultation with the American 
Institute of Architects, we recommend its use by every builder and contractor. 

5. The legislatures of the various States should be petitioned to formulate 
and adopt uniform lien laws, and every organization represented in this asso- 
ciation is recommended to use its best endeavors to secure the passage of the 
same. 

6. Architects and builders should be required to adopt more effectual safe- 
guards in buildings in process of construction, so as to lessen the danger of 
injury to workmen and others. 

7. We recommend the adoption of a system of insurance against injuries by 
accident to workmen in the employ of builders, wherein the employer may par- 
ticipate in the payment of premiums for the benefit of his employees. Also a 
system securing the payment of annuities to workmen who may become per- 
manently disabled throtigh injuries received by accident or the infirmities of 
old age. 
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CONSTITUTION 



OF 



The National Association of Builders, 



AS AMENDED AND ADOPTED MARCH 30, 1887. 



CONSTITUTION, 



ARTICLE I.— Name. 

This Association shall be known as The National Association of 
Builders of the United States of America. 

ARTICLE II. 

The fundamental objects of this Association shall be to foster and protect 
the interests of contractors, manual workmen, and all others concerned in the 
erection and construction of buildings ; to promote mechanical and industrial 
interests : to acquire, preserve and disseminate valuable information con- 
nected with building trades ; to devise and suggest plans for the preservation 
of mechanical skill through a more complete and practical apprenticeship 
system, and to establish uniformity and harmony of action among builders 
throughout the country. The better to accomplish these objects, this Associ- 
ation shall encourage the establishment of Builders' Exchanges in every city 
or town of importance throughout the country, and shall aid them to organize 
upon some general system that will not conflict with local customs and 
interests, in order that through these filial associations the resolutions and 
recommendations of this National Association may be promulgated and 
adopted in all localities. 

ARTICLE III.— Membership. 

Membership in this Association shall be established on the basis of associa-* 
tions or exchanges, as follows : 

Properly incorporated or duly organized Builders' Exchanges, represent- 
ing collectively employers in the various trades concerned in the erection, 
construction and completion of buildings, shall be entitled to membership in 
this Association, upon application and acceptance by the Board of Directors. 
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Not more than one exchange in any city or towp shall be admitted to 
membership. Individual members of exchanges thus affiliated shall be con- 
sidered members de facto of the National Association. 

ARTICLE IV.— Officers and Direci'ors. 

The management of the affairs of this Association shall be vested in a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one member at 
large from each city represented, who shall be named by the delegation from 
said city, who together shall constitute a Board of Directors. These officers 
and directors shall be elected at the annual Convention, and at such election 
they must receive a majority of the votes cast. 

They shall enter upon their duties immediately upon the adjournment of 
the Convention at which they are elected. 

They shall have authority to fill any vacancies that may occur in their 
numbers. 

The Secretary shall be paid a salary for his services, to be fixed by the 
Board of Directors, and must be able to give sufficient time to the Association 
to efficiently carry out its purposes. 

ARTICLE v.— Duties of Board of Directors. • 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, and as such shall see that all orders of the Associ- 
ation and Board of Directors are carried out. They shall have direct charge of 
the detail work of the Association, not otherwise ordered. 

The President shall preside at all meetings or Conventions, shall act as 
chairman of Board of Directors, shall appoint committees, approve all bills for 
payment by the Treasurer, and attend to all duties usually incumbent on the 
office. 

One of the Vice-Presidents shall act in absence of the President. 

The Secretary shall keep record of all meetings, collect all fees and dues, 
paying over the same to the Treasurer. He shall act as Secretary of the 
Board of Directors, and render such service as may be proper for the good of 
the Association, under the direction of the board. 

The Treasurer shall receive all moneys from the hands of the Secretary, 
giving his receipt therefor, and shall pay bills of the association from the 
funds in his possession, upon approval by the President. 

The President shall appoint the following coinmittees from the Board of 
Directors, viz. : 

A Legislative Committee of three. 
A Committee on Statistics of three. 
A Committee on Resolutions of three. 
An Auditing Committee of two. 

And their duties shall be as follows : 

The Legislative Committee shall observe, investigate, and report to the 
Board of Directors upon any proposed action by legislative bodies that may 
affect the interests of builders. 

They shall prepare such forms of legislation as they may deem wise for the 
best interests of the building trades, and present them either to the board or 
the Association for action. 
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The Committee on Statistics shall formulate plans for the securing of 
statistics of importance to the building trades, arrange for their dissemination » 
and report the same to the Directors. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall have charge of the preparation of 
resolutions to be offered at Conventions, and all resolutions sent in by 
members at large shall be submitted to this committee for revision before 
being offered to Conventions for action. 

The Auditing Committee shall examine the accounts of the Treasurer, and 
report at the Annual Convention. 

ARTICLE VI.— Conventions. 

Annual Conventions shall be held at such time and place as may be decided 
at the preceding Convention. 

Other Conventions may be held if considered necessary by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE VII.— Representation at Conventions. 

Each Exchange affiliated with this Association shall, at annual or other 
Conventions, be entitled to representation as follows : 

One delegate at large, who shall be the Director chosen at the preceding 
Convention, and one delegate in addition for each fifty members, or fractional 
part thereof. 

Each delegate shall have one vote, and may be represented by alternate or 
proxy. 

No delegate shall hold more than one proxy. 

ARTICLE VIII.— Admission Fee. 

Every exchange gaining membership in this Association shall pay an 
admission fee of fifteen dollars ($15). 

ARTICLE IX.— Annual Dues. 

The annual dues for the ensuing year shall be assessed by each Convention, 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Directors. It shall be assessed per 
capita of membership in Exchanges or organizations that have gained mem- 
bership in this association, and be payable through the officers of the 
Exchanges. This assessment will be due and payable at the Annual Con- 
vention, and must be paid within thirty (30) days next ensuing. Default in 
paying this assessment shall forfeit membership and representation. 

ARTICLE X.— Amendments. 

This Constitution and order of business may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of all the delegates present and voting at any Annual Convention, 
previous notice of such amendment having been mailed by the Secretary not 
less than sixty days prior to said Annual Convention to each Exchange 
affiliated with this Association. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS AT CONVENTIONS. 



I. Calling to order by the President. 

2.^ Appointment of Committee on Credentials. 

3. Recess. 

4. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

5. Roll-call. 

6. Reading of minutes. 

7. Reading of resolutions and communications. 

8. Appointment of committee to report time and place for next Convention, 

and to nominate officers. 

9. Reports of standing committees. 

10. Reports of retiring officers. 

11. Reports of special committees. 

12. Election of officers. 

13. Naming of and election, of Directors. 

14. Unfinished business. 

15. New business. 

16. Adjournment. 
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DELEGATES 

Present at the Sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Builders of the United States of 
America, held at Cleveland, Ohio, January i8th, 19th 
and 20th, 1892. 



E. L. Bartlett, 
J. P. Brady, 



James I. Wingate, 
Ira G. Hersey, 
Wm. H. Sayward, 



Wm. D. Collingwood, 
Alfred A. Berrick, 



J. Milton Blair, 
W. A. Megrue, 



Joseph Downey, 
George Tapper, 
Wm. H. Alsip, 
M. B. Madden, 
William Henry, 
Eman'l Ernshaw, 



C. C. Devvstoe. 



Chas. J. Smith, 



Albert Albrecht, 



Baltimore, Md. 



Boston, Mass. 



Buffalo, N. Y. 



N. H. Creager, 
Hugh Sisson. 



S. Fred'k Hicks, 
Jas. D. McLellan, 
Edmund Grinnell. 



Jacob Reimann, 
Chas. Geiger. 



Cincinnati, Ohio. 



L. B. Hancock, 

D. W. C. Bellville. 



Chicago, III. 
George C. Prussing, 



MuRDOCK Campbell, 
Francisco Blair, 
James John, 
Chas. W. Gindele, 
Daniel Freeman, 
Chas. A. Moses. 



Cleveland, Ohio. 



E. H. TowsoN. 



Denver, Col. 
H. W. Michael, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Warren G. Vinton, 



W. J. Hill. 



E. Austin, 
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P. C. Campbell,. 



Wm. p. Jungclaus, 



Grand Rapids, Mich. 

H. M« Reynolds, 

John H. Hosken. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. E. TWINAME, 



Jas. W. Bennett, 



A. J. Dearborn, 



C. G. FORSTER, 



George W. Libby, 



Warren A. Conover, 
Henry A. Maurer, 
Oscar T. Mackey, 



N. B. Hussey, 



George Watson, 
Franklin M. Harris, 
Wm. B. Irvine, 



Robert W. Jackson, 



Richard Hayward, 



Conrad Bender. 



Louisville, Ky. 
J. N. Struck. 

Lowell, Mass. 
John H. Coggeshall, 



George H. Watson. 



B. F. Davidson. 



Lynn, Mass. 
P. S. Curry, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. F. Kindt, 

Henry Ferge. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

George Cooke. 



New York, N. Y. 
Stephen M. Wright, 



John Byrns, 
James B. Mulry, 
Augustus Myers. 



Omaha, Neb. 



Richard Smith. 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stacy Reeves, 



Murrell Dobbins, 
John S. Stevens, 
William Harkness. 



Portland, Me. 



Nathan E. Redlon. 



Providence, R. I. 
F. C. Markham, 



Wm. W, Batchei^der. 
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T. W. FiNUCANE, 



Michael Winkler, 



J. W. L. Corning, 



Joseph L. Gurdry, 
Thomas Mockler, 



Rochester, N. Y. 
H. H. Edgerton, 



Wm. H. Gorsline. 



Saginaw, Mich. 



John H. Qualmann. 



St. Paul, Minn. 
Edward E. Scribner, 



George J. Grant. 



Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. E. Baker. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Wm. M. Anderson, 



Thomas J. Kelly, 
Jeremiah Sheehan. 



San Francisco, Cal. 

William N. Miller. 
Represented by I. F. Woodbury, of Boston, as Proxy. 



Wilmington, Del. 



A. L. Johnson, 



Calvin I. Swayne. 



Worcester, Mass. 
C. D. Morse, 



O. S. Kendall, 



J. T. Darling. 
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